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lu these {Miges an attei£i[)t Eis bceu iuade to give & 
sjfetomaLic preseutation of jJosPSamktira riinieeitce of the 
Advaita>Veilaiita. Tlie uxirk U »uh&tuutlall^ based my 

vbesis approved for the Degree t)f Doctorate iu Phiiosophy by 
the Calcutta University iu D)33. ^ 

Advaita>Ve(lauU may W stiidted purely fitiui a religious 
siaudpaiut as ao inmitive prioeipie of realisation as well as 
coDcepUml dialectics, la the former aspect^ it uufolds to us the 
highest art of life^ brings solace in alfliutiuti and holds out a 
promise of sclf-realisatiOQ'.a^d trans^ndenial bli^. ■ ft is jilso a 
science of thinking, aboiind^rig Jn pbiicigopj^ic lidtdn^ 'and in 
this respect it lisa e^lij hi ted the kt.jn'>st logical aiihlletiea and 
is on the siimc footing with the Science ot r^essoMng. Though 
the VedSntio teachory render "aJI^iAliOe^o^hcHQfaUiiltltiy of the 
Srirti, still, the free uatVai'*grow[h' or3?niio3opliio'Htifiifeing has 
not hecn checked in the V'edanta literatUTC. And in the liietory 
of the development of Vedantic concepts, the more ^ve advance 
the more we are impressed by the diversity of ihoughtaj tiie 
complexity of concepts and tha subtlety of reasoning. Adviiitism 
in tta later dcvtrlopinent has become the pyramid of conceptual 
coDBtroctian, ContributiouE of Sriharia, Citsukha and MadirnsQ- 
dana, open a new era iu the doumln of the Advaita^N'edanca and 
ttdd a new p;ige in the bislury of the development of monistic 
thought. Contributions of the Neo-\ e(iiintie teachers have novel 
features which originate a new form of dialectology to teat t he 
growth of ^’ed^tic concepts and thus make llie syateni :i living 
one in Indian FLibsophy. 

The main object of the dinlectios ns duvoloped by the 
Neo.\ed^lic teachers is to carry thought to jjerfeetion by a 
oriticnl examination of the concepts and categoriiK of the 
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oppO!iiii|i sifter ^cIjoqIs ^ as to fixposc tbeir iiDtennhUity on (be 
ground o( iholr inherent coiUradictions and antinoiaieji. Thi» 
paved the way for the eBtahlishmeot of their own position on a 
aouud togicat basis whicti was made stronger stlil by a further 
dialectical refutation of the charges and crilicisms that might 
conceivably be ievclkd by die opponents against their own 
poaittoti. Tl>t: Nee^\"ed&utic dialectic hits thus a twofold destruo 
live-constructive aapset—refutation of the oppononts’ thesis and 
the estAbUshment of the trut; Veduntic position by a refutation of 
its mfuintion by the opponent. In aoine tcachersj the former, 
destruotivo or olTensive, aspect is predominant while in other6 
there ia a harmonious combination of destruction with oon- 
stmetiou. MadhueOdona in Ms Advaitasiddhi ia mainly pro- 
occupied with a refutation of ^^yasarftja’s alon^fc line 

by line and Srtharsa in his £h«Tri^n<iA'fisii^^'fidJy(i is more busy 
in demolishing the a-raisesifio categories than in propound¬ 

ing hiB own thoais. Citsuhbrtjaryya’howrwer in his motmmeritaj 
7'a/kfl-^rradiiiiid4rys io hold the balance even between these two 
ni^pcotB. These three thinkers carry post-Samkira dialectic to 
the t>errtictiuu and predominance it bus readied in ludiitn 
ihoughl. Hence in the present study these ihreo reuiurkublc 
ilioJoctidans have como in for attention. 

Tile preBunt volume conipriaea eight dmptcrstieuritig mainly 
on LheepUieiuoIogy ol p 08 i*-$ii!iikara thought. 01 eiglit clidfitera, 
the first tlureo deal with th*^ natiin: and validity of knovvicilge and 
the next five are concerned mainly willi an expiniiaiion of 
appearance and itb injplication from the stand^mint of 
epiatemulogy. 

In the first cliapkr, nature of knowledge has bmi examined 
and nun lysed so as to briiif; out the pioblems involved therein. 
This eiiuhltiB us to grasp the fundnnieulal problem of VedAiUie 
vpistemubgy, and thus serves as au iutroduotioti to it. The 
second ohaptor deals with tltc important and itniqiic laditvn 
conception of tJcU-luminuasly of knoivledge^be problem of 
aelf-tumiuosity being studied from two sides, ctz., its nature imd 
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its validity, n I developing the deRnitioo, mainly following 
Citaiikhechiyya tm attempt lias heen made to show bow by an 
inner dtalectic movement) ihought arHvca at tbe most perfect 
definition of ife object by discovering and discanKcg the inherent 
t'ontradictions of inadcNpintc definitions. "With regard to the 
validity of the conception) it baa been shown bow Vedfintlc 
thinkers establish their position by a dialectical refutation of the 
opponent's arguments in such a perfectly ih>cratio manner aa to 
lead gradttally and Inevitably to its establishment on an 
irrefutable logical basis. The third chapter is eoncerniMl with 
the validity of knowleflge, and deals mainly with the formidable 
arguments of the Navya-Nylya school as represented by Gahge^a 
in his and {liRciisscs how tlie MTmfi maa aiid 

Vedfinta schuuts refute the neo-logicituis Ijy their own dialcclic. 

fn the fourth chapter, Sriliarea's famous dialectic in the 
rcriitation of the categorioa has been studied 

w'hile the fifth and sistb chapters deal with Aladhusudana*s 
refiitatian of VyAsarahra afgumems against the N'edantio concep¬ 
tion of tlie universe as unreal. Epistemology of ilhislon or 
Adhja^a has lieen discussed in the seveniii chapter where an 
attempt has lieen made to study the monistic theory of illusion 
or Buper-imposiiion in a comparative way l>y nnalj'sing different 
tlieories of illusion advanced by the sister schools of Indian 
rbiloaophy. The last chapter deals with S^escieace or .4p'idr;d 
• and the famous ampapattis of Ramanuja and tlit* charges of 
MtldbvB have been examiued and an effort has been mode to s!h>w 
how the Advaita-toaclicra refute tlmir opiiorumts liy their irre¬ 
sistible dialectics and finally establish llieir own position on the 
bedrock of irrefutable logic. 

1 ou'e an apology to students of modern philosophy for my 
follawing the logical technique of original autlnora whose views 
have lieen representHd by me in this book. This will, I am 
afraid, give an undesirable tmpresaion of scbolasticiaro, the days 
of which are irrevocalily past. But a twofold consideration 
led me to tun the ganutlet of criticism. In the first place I 
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wanted to present to the modem ftcholar the growih of ilialeetica 
iu orthodox Veditota mlh all its strength and purity ml in the 
second place I was apprehensive that to make au attempt to 
preseut the arguniBnia of these old diflkcticians io the current 
pbilo^pbicat terminology might sorve io give a wrong veraion 
of our ancient thought. Tiie temptation of using the terminology 
of European Philosophy vvaa too grejit for me 5 hut I mustered 
courage enough to shun the risk of presenting a distorted account. 

I preferroil to leave Ills old philosophers speak for them selves 
in their own forceful diction with all I heir (ertninological 
resourcei and 1 could not dare to put a modem garb on Ibem, 
because ! do not poseese tlie skill and art which will make our 
andeot: ibinkera npfwar in a modem r6)e. It is too much to 
expect that highly technical works like those I have followed 
ns my model can Ise made easily intelUgihle and popular. Tliese 
specohniouB have got an appeal and interest for the Belect lew 
and 1 shall deem my laboura amply rewnrtled if the present 
endeavour'Serves to create an inierCBt in iLc Indian philosophical 
spceiiJatioiiB in circles of Hchoiurs whose knowledge of Sanskrit 
is not etpuil to tticyiug tlic original texts. 1 had all along 
counted on the indulgence uf my pro3|Ki!tive renders and I appeal 
to them to tread tlie tangled |iatb of ancient dialectics with me 
with patience and aynipiithy and to treat with intluigence and 
clnirity of heart the defioieucics and drawlmeks w'bich are 
inevitable in u pioneer attempt. 

The branch of etudyi which [orm5 ihe subject-matter of the 
present volume» has nol as yot recaived .my dear nnd systcmalic 
expoaition on the line» attempted here. l’oat*Samkara dialectic 
AS exemplihcd hy MadliUBadana, Sriharsa and (litsukha, it is 
8ugge.'t«d, will not compare imfavourahly with the best products 
of the Wiifllern lljought os represented by Kanl'v I'ritiipie of 
pure Iteaaou, Eichte's Tlieory of luiow'ledgc ninl Kegel's 
Logie- Witlituit any duiiii to conijduleiiesh and cotupre- 
liensivene^ of discuKsioii the humble writer luis oiily 
made an attempt to throw some light and focus attention on a 
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Bttbjoct savant anti complex. The hope j however, m entertained 
that in future, labour of competent flcboljtra will i%Tve to caiii> 
plete the edihee the foimdaiiou of which is souyht to be hud 
here —u long-feii flesideralum of Vedautic epiatemology. 

I sliiill be fatltug in my duty if I dti not lake this oppurtu' 
nity to place on record my deep sense of gratitude to Raja 
pRifuUuuiith T,ngorc of Pitthiiriughuta, the enlightened Zvinindar 
of Idilpur Pergjina, my native place, imd Bahu Rukminiiiath 
Dutt Chaudhury. Zemindar of the flatkliofn l)uif family. 
Gatcutta, hut for whose munificence and ungrudging financial 
help I could not dream of completing my flnivereity education. 
Mr, Dutt has all along been no older brother to me and f am 
not paying a conventional compliment to him in saying that 
without his encouragement and exhortation 1 would not hove 
thought of carrying researches iu Indian Philosophy and if 
there U even the eligUlcst merit in my tejearchc^ the credit 
belongs enUrely to lum as my patron, friend, philoscpEi,er and 
guide, i uniat offer my si nearest thanks to my esteemed friends 
and ooHeogiics, Prof. Gopalcluuidra Bbattadiarjce, M.A,, Professor 
of Philosophy, H. M. College, Barhtil, and Dr, ^atkoriMoukerjee, 
M,A,, b*h,D,, Lecturer, Calcutta University, for their ungrudging 
help and co-opemtion and vaJualdc auggcslions for tire fmpeove- 
inent of both language and tUougJit of my pre-K.ml work in Hie 
manuscript. 

^ I take Ihifi opportunity to express my Bincere gratitude 
to my Professor, Dr, M. N. Barkar. M.A,, Bli.D,, now Professor 
of Philosophy, Presidency tkjllcge, for tiie encouragement and help¬ 
ful suggestions he so affeclioniitcly extemled to me in connection 
with my researches- I BOUJit also record my sense of obligation 
to Prof, Sir B. HadhubrsnaQ, ICt*, M,A., D.Lilt,. Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, for his kind patronage and 
encouragement. Finally, I am higiily indehied to Dr, S, N, 
Dasgiiptu, M.A,, Ph.D,, I.E.S.t Princi|)a}, Sanskrit College, for 
his loving encouragement and aympalliy and lor the opportunity 
he gave me to discuss with him my diOicultica and problems 
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oiul weigltty suggestions for tUs improveucut ol the 
work. 

I offer my cxirdiaJ IhAiiks to Syamaprasail Mookerjee, Esq.* 
M.i., BX,, Bar.-at-Low, MX.C,, BAnmtf, Vioe-X'Uaii<%116r, 
CsTcutts UoiTersitj, (or lU« kind patronage und euDOuragement I 
have received from him and for his kind provision for the publica¬ 
tion of my work by the Calcutta University. My sincere thanks 
are due to Mr. Atul Clumdra G hutak» M.A,* Superintendoit of titc 
Llnivuraity Press, Mr. Bhupendralal Banerjee, Printer and Mr. 
Kalipada Baa^ B.A.I and the other members of the staff of the 
University Prees for their hearty co-operation and care in the 
speedy publication of tuy work. To Mr, Dineshchondra Qttba, 
Vecllintalirtha and Afr. Bamciidra Chandra Bhattachaiyja, 
I^byaiirtiia, my^studenls in the Post-Graduate classes, belouga 
the credit of preparing the word-iudox and iny cordial thankH 
arc due to Ibem. 


Aunio.siB BuiLDrKO : 
Galcutta Usi^sm. 
Mwh 2a, I9it0. 
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STUDIES IN POST-SAMKARA DIALECTICS 

EPISTEMOLOGY 
CHAin'ER I 


KATuas OF Knowleokib 

la the philosopliy of daibkiua two lines of tliouglit rua 
pamllel to eacti other, the one is epistemological and the other 
}B metapby&IcaU In Snshkare epiatejtiolagy hoe l>een dintinct 
from [be Lransoeadenlal metapliyaics, for by the very nature of 
his ptulosopby the theory of knowledge has been diatiuguisbud 
from the coneeptian of bring. No doubt, b) Sniiikara bring 
Lb intuilion, bur that is in e tFunBccndeataJ senfie- The theory of 
knowledge is a theory of empiric cognition. Although the 
Hegelian dictum, 'whatever ia, is consciuuAness' is accepted 
by Sainkaru in entirety, yet Sumkeuru dlEers from Hegel when 
be comes to conceive the process of the concrete exi>reesicn of 
« being. To Hegd there is a constant tendency in being to 
overcome its bare potentiality untl to espreiss 
iisuli in dialectic concretones* and tlynaiuio 
fulness. Hegere Absolute is here pure logical 
reason, unil the dialectic of reason io humiio uiiiiiL therefore, 
is only tbe reproduction of the dialectic expression of l^eing and 
is the key to its knowledge. Bergson diEerfe from Hegel in 
ctmceiviiig intuUion to be tho faculty ol apprehending reality. 
But the clan vital of Bergson or hie eternal dunilion appears to 
be an a-IogicaJ reality. SaiStara differs from Hege! in conceiving 
being to transcend logical reason and ss complete in itself and 
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not going through it dioiecttc exprcj>sioo to renoh its fiilneas, 
Saihkura is emphatic that tlit prweea of lUrtlectie expression 
is coiijcwtifijitioti of being and does not express its absolute 
cbarsctcr. Absoluteness and eoticjele expiessious are not 
eontjjotible. Being is an ever-acoomplislu'd fact and not an. 
necompliHbing proetres and it is at the same time irmiscendeotal 
intuition ahining by itself withiniL implying any process of 
knowledge. Intuition in Bergson i.4 akin lo instill el, Bergson 
sees tlm Umvtfllionof eoncepiofll thinking and how it (ails to 
penetrnte the lieftH of reality, He has, therefore, made a clear 
distinclioti Ik;! ween intuitive msight anti coiteejunaj thinking. 
But intuition in Itergsou is apparently a psychological process 
and hardly appmaches the tninscendcntal inhiition of Saibkara. 
Bergson baa in him a touch of dualism inasmuch ns he ilraws 
a distinctioD l>etwiien intuition and reality. But Sninkiira's 
Bysiem does not suffer from aiieli a dunii^m. In hiiu intviltion 
is itlenticfti with reality and is not a process of apprehending 
it. flaiiikam, therefore, differs from Hegel in dmrauterisieg 
reality as auper-logical and from BergwiD in chnracterlfiiiig 
rtjality fui ultimately intuition and Uirowing away uU dis¬ 
tinctions between reality nud intuition. Intuition is not only 
the faculty of the soul, hut tlie transcendenliil truth. In 
Smbkara psychology and tuetaphyaics have met together in 
affirming iatuituin as the idtimate truth Psychology realisea 
this in its highest fliglil uf conecioDsness and mota|ihyaicB acccpie , 
it as the ulLimaie affirnintlon of know'ledge and the highest pitch 
of being, 'I'hct'im fundamental faculties of appreheudiog truth, 
pie,, intuition and reason, accept being as tminodificd, ever- 
aocomplishcd foci, which is also coneciousiicss. Psychology 
accepts this an a fact of direct experience. Beasitm aoceptt* this 
as a fact implied iu its o'^vu revt'JaUon, Senee-nclivitj and 
reflective uridcretnnding are no vlouht fnculiiee of the mind. The 
one is direeteil to receive affecltons of rcosibiUty, and the other, 
to underataud the world of relations. The one Ijelongs to the 
fringe of aubjective consciousness and the other to the relatlonui 
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nnd objcolira oonsciotisiieas. Tlie one receives itnpreesictnB, 
the other linds out their imiilicnttotis. But sen.'ic-irnprceeionB 
Of the iiupIjcAtioDB of reaeoit are not illuminated in tlicmseivce, 
Tliey are illuniinjited hy the ever'accomplielied fact- of oonscioiia- 
iie£;9. Elach of Ihereforei preeu pluses soract-btng 'irhieh 

they cannot reveal, f.'ir less establish. ItJ fact, the senses 
and reason are faculties directed to^crards the reception ami 
examination of experience but not competent to cgtabJish truth. 
$amkara, has, no iloubt, found u place for enlightened reason,' 
for logic according to him has a negative resuh, iind reason in 
its ordinary impUcationa is involved in antinomies, though the 
transcendeiiial culture in the AiIvaitU'VedAnta genemtes a Glness 
in reason to approiich reality if not to apprehend it. The uega* 
live dialectic of Vedanta is helpful iu a way, for reason 
becomes free Eroiu the natural demands of life and breaks the 
realistic adaptations of knowledge and fife. This goea a great 
way to foster the idealistic or trousociidentaJ attitude. No doubt 
it is cloar that reason is never competent to estabiirii tmnscen- 
dental truth or to rercai it. Advuitisni raabea h distinction 
Indwcou eiilightetied ami unenfightened reason, UntmJighbened 
reason does not see, far leas apprehend, the oneness of being. 
The enlightened reason of Philosophy gives the weight of its 
authority to this existence of the acoompHsher} 

TtBlfctlftilK or . . , I , t ■ -rr , 

bill »Bi] jjlvduw io fact of lutmtion. In Auvoita-VedJinta. I here' 
^kjrt • 1 ^^^ upisteraology runs on two lines \ (u) on 

the realifltie line and Ci) the ideuiistic line. 
Sarnkara's philoBophy haa in it an dement which will give support 
to uatve realism. Advaitisui contains in it the antinomies which 
reason naturally meets with iu the effort of knowing the ultimate 
reality. Though ^nikarii Las nol made a clear distinctioD be* 
(ween sensibility aud reason, slill the functions of seustbilhy and 
rea&ou cun be disUuguished la his philosophy and tliis dtstiuction 
leads us Ui his theory of tnith of appearance and of error. 
i StlrndyataEka.parit7ngenM sirtiivtdyQRtiu-kiih [rrutipsUaTyo bJidnii 

—S. B., a. 1, 11. 
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SenaiHiitj in its immediate effect maJcee ua believe in the reality 
of objects* ft affirms the existence of the object aiul accepts its 
trutb. This alSrinatiim IP ' tiaive/ The report of sensihility is 
often negated and in seuse^atfecUoas no disitiactions can be 
possibly drawn l)etween false and tme knowledge. Entpiridsm, 
tlieieforc, dogmatiealJy accepts the ulhriiiatioo of tbe senses. 
ScDse-knowIedge cannot transcend this and the subject-object 
relations imdcdie empiric consciousness. But cvcai in these 
itu plica linns resarm Sruon liiids by the wnstant changes and de¬ 
nials that the rejjorts of rtio senaes are not convincing* Ifor do 
they present reality. Eeality In fSaihkare ia not consistent with 
tlie constant shiflings of pbenomeimt for, tlie auccfesion of pre- 
sen tationa and their dentals naturally impresses one with their 
transitory character. Truth, if it is anything, most be abiding. 
Tlio ooDstant changes of plieiiomena cannot establish llieir 
reality. Saitikara, so far as Mb epiatetnologj is concerned, ia 
elrMpient on Ihe tlicsis that tlie subject-object implicatibne of 
knowledge cannot oaiabtieh or reveal truth, for the constant 
shiftings or changes of phonomGiia at once stamp them with a 
degree of tinrealitj. Empirical knowledge by its own denial 
establiBhes its own falsity. It is a common experience that 
perception is denied by perception, perception by inference, in¬ 
ference by authority and so on. * In this way a lmow*tedge by 
experionco is not u reliable source, for we shall see later on tlist 
all phases of cxpericiKs are consti'tntly changing and none, there- 


> («) Apsrflttiitjj-pnityjiltgajii lii pattk^rtiinumilDripcrltfaya Jiiri infa m, 

enufi tiibfia hi p»iyal[|atnira onhho nTrupalTanuiainapekisyM.—^Ad* S.. 

pp, 86 (i* 7 ti (Bginbay IZdjlionh 

(!)) Pfotyok^udcrhi pnriJfsayS vjnrolmriko-pjibjiaeyamiitraiit 
iriiilhyati. iMoa ti!i[l¥Jiiirijiuiitina bgiilbyeit4>, bsdbyate fu TaitTiltaiii 
prsiafiayani, 

—fftiVf, p. b 74 . 

[bJ 7Stpnrjavali prutyalc^ batuvall.—Bfi., 1*1.1, 
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fore, call be true in the metaphysical aeuse. Exi>erience U 
alwEiys relateti to certain condii'Jans and tf lltese conilitlODs 
chaegc the experience can be subJated. Hcasoti cannot, iiiejre~ 
fore, accept the verdict of experience. N'o doubt there is seeming 
uniformity in our perceplton, hut tlie^e utiifonnitics obtain under 
soma eondllions and do not obtaiij under others. TrtitJj of 
experience then ts subject it> certain cotlocnlions. These collwa- 
tioBS are of space, time and causality and sense-couditions. 
Whut Siimkara seeme anxious to ixtint out is the untnistworthy 
nature of cmpiriciil biowledge wliicb cannot therefore he regarded 
as a fit iDsti'iimeni for the umierstaivding of truth. This criticism 
applies even to all finer fonus of perceptioii whether of religion, 
art, morality or lower form of mysfieism, for they are also 
intuitions of developed senses, moral, aesthetic or rdigicuis, and 
their impress carries with them a sort of couTiction. They are 
the empiric inluilians of this state of oouscioiiKDess, but tlie 
criticism whicdi i?nii!k(ira uppties to knowledge by experience can 
also teli uiioo them- The relnti^’ie consebusnesH, through which 
our experience moves, can never lie a source of higher wisdom, 
since everylhing in il is constantly changing and it is true only 
in its own iiovverae. Its tntth or falsity ie always related to 
certain couditions. It is true in one way and false in another. 
Truth and falsity seem to be inherent in its nature. Saiiikara. 
therefore, dutracterises every fact ol experience as relatively true 
and relatively false. Apart from the ontological implications 
every fnot is epistemologically also tnie and false, under different 
conditioui;. Tliroiighout the whole counse of experience appear¬ 
ance is simultaneously Itiming out true or ?£!].“«, true lu one set of 
relations and false in another set of rohitions. Understanding of 
fahity ie on exercise of reason. In this underetauding, reason 
and judgment play an important part* When Bn appearance is 
negated leaving behind it another uppearanoe, the denial is the 
part of judgment, though the latter appearance is a fact of 
experience* Facts are presented In experience and then denied. 
This is the nature of empiric illusion. 
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By the complete analysis of an empirifl illusion we get tliree 
«t r«r.iiy elcmenls, il) the pcescntatian of llw loeue; 

appearance nf tlifi illusory percept ami 
niwod- (9) tbe negation of illasicc. Even in empiric 

knowledge tlie percept ia iliusorj. hut its illitsory character is not 
understood go long as the locus is not perceived. This is no 
doubt true of empirical iUiifliotn^; it is true no less of empirical 
experiences. But the empirical iotuition is not denied ao long as 
consciousness dwells on the relative basis. Still, the relative 
character of empiric knowledge cannot be douhtwl. And this 
relative character is enough to indicate its ilSusorineas though it 
cannot completely establish it.* 

TljEse three elcmentB are more or less pre^tetl before 
conscioufiness. The hm one ie not completely presented and here 
arises the possibility of illusion. The second one is completely 
presented and the third une too. Between the presenUtion 
of the second element and that of the third two more intervening 
stages msy he ocmceivcd ;■—fl) a negative judgment that 
the presentation is not the locus, fS) before the locus can l>e 
presented, the negation of the illusory percept can be presented. 
The mind ptssea ilirvnigh a negative judgment and coUBciousness 
8tiU works in rciativity. This reialivity consists in ‘ thia b not 
riiia, but tins.' Knowledge still moves in tlie 
ot eadikin wiJ Knlteie of indijment and reason is here at 

HDportiuke* *i> ™ " I * Ai - E 

Hiwyotkiif.»iinie«. work. Immediately altar this stage oa the 
effect of iudgmept, comes the immediate consciousnefi of nega¬ 
tion. This negation is really ^'identical with the locus.* 
Bdore Ihif locus, as it h, is pereeiviid, such a negation 

» P'itJr Ad. S„ FP. ttSS'Bftl (Bombay EdUion) 

Z&jii, pp- fU 8 - 51 . 

^ Snhtiave n£m» luliBTAdmiTsh kaficidaati, spi tn hbarn evn btirtvunt.n> 

rfitmaDfl *bhiiTOh "Bfltwua re hh4r»h ! “BbirfinlBramiiUjacD 

hi kayaaittu vyapek^ayB '* iti. 


—.pR-, p^ 23 (Bombay Edition). 
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being identical with poeitioiij becomes tbe nutural iiuplication of 
knowknlge. In faclt the Advaita-^Veddiita dn^s not draw any 
di^dnetioti botvviccu the negation of the falee pera^pt [itnl ilu- 
locus. 

\Vhat< we should like to point out if* that xeuHon Ints got n 
function and that ruuctioirt ns will appear from tljc atwve, is 
essentiiUJy negative. The fnnetion of reason is to judge the truth 
of rdalious in empirica] presciilatiojis. damkara, like £ant, does 
not trace out the cone lit utive and integrative function of reaKon 
and undcratiinding. The clear aiiatyitia of the uniruatwotthy 
dinracter of empiric kitowU'dgf ejddbils Lliia nugaiive function 
of reason. Sariikara has dcinonfitraied this in rafuliug relational 
consciousness. tTudgment construes relations and Sarakara 
points out that this is unuc or less tJic llecc^a^ty of pragmatic 
consciousness. They arCt iticreforet conaiructjons of a niulistie 
will, hut tticsc relations cannot W established. The logical 
rcoson ultimately finds its own harrenneas in not being able to 
establish no order of relauons and iu giving aJw-ays a negative 
result. The logical ctiusciouauess staiidii revealed as self-contru* 
dicuiry. The self-contradiction is the only verdict that reawni 
pusses up(>n its own formation. Samkarn does not deny the 
inheient tendency of tmiilumiuated reosou in build up an order 
uf relations, but when roaSon prtjceeda to examine its own affir¬ 
mations, it is involved in contradictions and fatlaciee. 

In tlu* theory of empirical knowledge Samkttra hus, thcrcfoio, 
accepted the cuntributiona of vensibility aud reason. The * 
knowledge through aensjhility is accepted ns true so long as it is not 
denied hy another presenlaiioti. Truth and falsity arc to Sam- 
kara matters of presentation and not of judgment^ be it empiric 
or traosGcndeutal. Beacon pinys tho subordinate function of 
negating the concepts of relations. Knowledge, therefore, 
proceeds from prt-seuiftiion to pres<*utatiuii until the refative 
pnn^tations an; ultimntdy denied In the absolute preseiiturion. 
Tliis absuTuU- prmntaljon is pure CousdnuHiiess and tramjcenden* 
lal know led go. 
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Tlicj impurtftnt proltlem of episiemolo^ fflccs us bore. * Is 
knowledge tsontrute or abstract ? ' Satf-con- 
uali ecious cvidcatie speaks for tbc concrete ns well 

ecBoti* or tiuirw* t abiitract aspect of Itnowlcdge, but is more 

in favour of ibe concrete aspect. Indian epistemology iiae faced 
this problem boldly. Tiie diflltnclioii of .Viroikflfpa and Snrikofpfl 
ba? found a plat® irv the r^aiySyika, Eauddba, Samkiiya, Mima- 
ifasa and llic Vudanta aystems. In fact, it ij? tin nll-Hbsorbiog 
topic in Indian Pbilopoidiy and the main teudency 1ms licen 
amongst a efaas ot plulosopbcrs lo lend tiicir support to abstract 
knowledge. Tliot knowledge hm got a concrete expression is 
acapttd by everybody* but when we come to logically examine 
the concrete aspect of knowledge we meet with certain difficulticB. 
We bftvi' seen that Sadikata lias accepted tbe concreiv stage of 
knowledge and lias not categorically denied ii. Sucii has been 
the case alwi w-Ub other forms of irnnseendcnUil philosophy. 
Psychologicalty, Ixjtli the forins of knowledge are laclfi of con- 
sriouaoeea aud cannol be denied. Bui the PifiinanujistB, 
Mfldhvitte /ind some otbere liaye notieod only the concrete espresE’ 
ion of luiowledgc and Iistu denied ilie tHiOKtant teiideucy of cogni¬ 
tive exporiviict-to posii from ibe abetmei lo ibe concrete stage. 
Hence knowledge is a definite form of ronscinuHiiess. Oefiiiite- 
□esa ^tricilj is tlie difTen-ntia ot knowledge and no long aif 
knowh.'dgv 1hi« not this clmractcr, ii is not knowledge 
but simple appndit'iision. ApprchenKioii and judgment are the 
■ the two psychological stages of knowledge. Psyeliologically we 
cannoi deny any due of ibem, though there liaa been an atiempt 
in KitingQuia not H> call appcelieraion knowledge. 

UigicJilly tlierc Ims Iwcn a differeniH' iimcnig pbilosopbcrs on 
tlw isauf of denying one and ituaiuing the other. The Lhoists 
idenlify knowledge witi) judgment und Smiiknrn, with apprehen¬ 
sion. ^adikara doe» not deny tiint relative constioiism'sa is a 
matter of judgutmti and lie fends tiis support to sueb kiiowicdge 
in ctrlnin stages of consciousness. What lie denies ia its meta- 
pbymcal eluiraeter. 8a>bkaru criticisca Lhts concrete knowleilge 
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(1) i» its logical cbnmctur (uatl (2) in tt9 epifTtcmoIogical imports 
Logitially tic is anxious to esttiblislj the [wini tlmi; iiiowlcdge ns 
JiidgaiUDl is involved in faJIflcies. Jndgmeot is relritlonoi con¬ 
sciousness and this relation h t.wo-fold : {!) rulntiou of subject 

and object ftniT (2) leiation of stobjenl and predicate. These nie 
the njoet potent forms of relations A-jitorag systems of different 
relations epietemolotncally the 5rai one is more imporiant- The 
rehttinn of subject und oiijeet U tlio essence of empiric epistcroo- 
logy and the ground ol concrete knowledge. 

Let us examine the nature of these relationa. Epistemology 
here asanuics rather than tries to prove t-lie 
Ktkiliona. There itf no proof liere oilier than the 
raftTaDMiniauviHiit*. cTidcoce of conscioufiness. but the evidence of 

conatUDUsness i& not always true, specially in cnipiric knowledge. 
The supposed ndiuion may be nothing more than an pppettmooe 
and a false ertration of the prognuitic consciousnesa. LogienUy 
it involves us in dlfBcultics. The stibjecl is subject, mid tlie 
object is object- How the object ts rcliitcd to the subject is not 
expTidnud. ' The ndatkm in a term between iho subject and 
objeciv 11 bus a meaning to the subject, lub not the (ibjert. 
Meaning is a jisJchologicaHmplication and the relation « rela¬ 
tion to the subject. But the relaiions nre iriie to the subject and 
they are uf the subject. Birt on wiml ussumptian do we (iccepl 
the object to Ihj ti term of rtdatsoii ? Even if il is aoccpicd that 
the Bubject-ubject ndation b inhereni in knowledge* it is still in 
knowledge and expresses its concrete cliAfucKT j but si ill it docs 
not ratabUsli a reference to anything lusddcs knowledge and m 
own clement. In foci, it is. somew'liat difficult to establish the 


t Kolujnaiiaii* ifit'jaflWfibiKldljJitiivva pmkiiiakaiD siiprsEtsftglt, 

ti&p, avasariiMdliiwu. attjmivarilpufij* (adguousya jMuwiya jlSoyi'iis 
«aihl»nndbci«f MtkAv&i • 

—Ad. S.. pF- M- 

(«) [-'tihi 3. £., p. 0 

td> Vide P. D.. flls, I. CO, 53. 
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objeetiTe rcfcrtnae of knowfudgt,' by starling from knowledge. 
How knowledge passes from abstracl io coucrete is what Icgival 
intellect (^iiuoL fuUy iipprebeuil, Tbis is an eplstembogicai 
impticntioQ of ibo May€ doOirine of Samknra, This aspect has 
been more billy developetl in daihkarites than in isaiiikara. 

Tlie presjcntation of the object to the subject is dugtnatically 
accepted by naivo n^alism. Sanikarites do 

Tlift N-fl&CMitT £11^ *' I I 1- 

utdr VidinTifid^fT^Up' not denj the pre^i.^utatiOD| but Urn tlisappear-^ 
™“ auce of the presentation of false jiercept makes 

them sefioualy Ibiok upon the issue, la the presentutioii real ? 
This is the moat iinportoni question in the doctrine of percep¬ 
tion. flatiikara tias im doubt acceptiNl the reality of presentation 
as hae l»eim made dear in hbi refutation of Yljhanavada. Be 
appears there as a realist. He is eloquent that perception gives 
us aiuiultaiicously the knowledge ol self and iiot-self. This 
must Imve lieen a psycbological ndmiBsion. But the con a tan i ly 
shifting character of our perception, Hpecially of false percep¬ 
tion. makes ua seriooaly ponder over the queatiDn : what do we 
acltially (lerceive ? Do we perceive appearance or reality? Bo we 
perceive an appearance that presents reality for the time lieing ? 
In false perception SaihkariU-a point out, that the appearance 
is real and unreal both, but in rcforeuce to different universes of 
thought. It is real, because it is presented ; jt b false, because 
it is deuiod. ^aibkantea are attidous to avoid the couipleie \m~ 
reality and illusonness of a false pre^ientation. In this sense, 
there is an element of realism in their system. But aince, the 
piescntnUon is denied, it is nut real in a metaphysical souse. 
Saiukarites accept, therefore, the psychological milisni and the 
metaphyaicjil ideal jam in ilieir theory of perception, Thisdmil 
character of Llie prestmiation b what differentiates their tlu?ory 
i>f false perception from other theories, in Ssilikarapbiiogophy 
there is n coustaxit change of outlook from paychologicat 
to nietapliysiciil point of view. The objectivity of reference 
ill (lerceptiou is not denied by the Samkarites, but Jiow an 
appearance b objectified, ia what passes compreliCBeion, Thu 
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object!yitj and sabjeetivitj of reference in fajse knowledge succeed 
one another : what apijears aa an object is, after n moment^ 
denied as an object and is Intcrproied as a Buhjective creation or 
projection, This is clear in false [Wirceptiou. This pro|cction and 
the auppoiied objectivity of the presentation are sorely a creatiQii 
of AvidyS, for no other factor can be logically conceived for such 
presentations. If this is true of empiric illusions. It is also 
true of empiric perceptions, though these have a more durable 
character and have, therefore, the mark of objectivity which 
cannot be reduced to subjective impresaiou. This is the point 
on which Saiiikara differs from the Vijfianavadi Bauddhn and 
this has been tlie main foundation for the development of exo¬ 
teric life and consciousness. The relative character of our 
perception as tnie or false oorrespoinling to different uitiverset 
of thought has all along been pursued in Vedinta metaphysics 
'and so long ass tile transcendental intuition does not dawn upon 
us, the comparatively realistic eousciouBneaa dogs us to the last. 
Even in this realistic presentation, the relative character is 
apparent and therefore, it gives ns the impreHaion that it is real 
so far as coiisoiousness dwell a on the empiric basis. But its 
denin! in transt^ndentai mluition puts il into the category of 
false presautation. The only difference is that the one continu¬ 
ously hangs on empiric intuition, and that the other is denied 
there. This continuity tends unto it a touch of realism. This lias 
been the ground of distinction lietween empiric illusiou and 
empiric truth. 

Thong!j there has been a tendency among a class of 
Saihkarites to disfiense with the distinction of empiric ilkision 
and empiric truth on the ground that (his distinction is more 
pragmatic than epistemological/ still, such has not l»eeiv the 
view of ihe more prominent fiarukarites, and they stilt niaintairi 
n realistic element in knowledge and objectivity of refurenoe rn 
perception. This bos been Vncaapati’a pojiition. Tbe objecti¬ 
vity of reference, liierefore, retniua the distinction between 

^ Tbji ia the poaltioL of Frak&fSjittaJii Ssraavatl. 
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that tlie predicate is the concrete expression of the suhject- 
It heips to draw out the connotBtion of the subject term or in 
other words an abstract notion makes itself concrete throngb 
the concrete espresaion of a predicate. A judgment bt therefore, 
a subject fulJ,T develofied and this developmeitt is an inner 
growth and an inherent necessitj. Knowledge ia dynamiu Til has 
a constant tendency to fnlly affirm its concreteness tiirough nil 
the qualities it possesaca. Knowledge is essentblly then judg¬ 
ment This is the decided opinion of B&m^uuja amt other 
theistie teachers. 

Sathkara and Sathkarites differ here. They may accept 
Ihifl predicative view in the sphere of relative knowledge but their 
tendency essentially lies in deny tug all rclaliooa between enbjcci: 
and predicate. They interpret the relational eonscioneneisB ns 
ilie working of ignorance which impresses the enapirieal miml. 
Here again the logic of Sumknra has been essentially negative 
in the sense that the relation between subject and predicate cannot 
Ite estahJjahed. Herein they point out the application of ttie 
same fallacy, the endless mulCtplicatioD of relaiions. If 
relation is true» it must bo conceivcil between two terms, eince 
relation is not possible of a thing which stands by itself. Hence 
relational consetousness presupposes a differential consciousness: 
loo- The dif&cuHy arises, how things in their nature different 
con be related to one another ; and again how we can conceive 
of identity as synchronous- If there is identity there can be no 
relatioiui, and if there ia relation there must be some difference 
and unity coiinot be established. The conception of unity 
embracing difference oeetna to be a hopeless one, Lu unity either 
tliere is difference or IJjere is no difference. If there ia difference 
there can be no unity and if there is no difference there con be 
no rebtiou. The conception of unity does not admit of a relation 
without difference. 

Even if u relation be conceived between the subject and 
predicate there arisen the possibility of begging the question. A 
subject is subject in reference to predicate and a predicate is the 
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preilicate ol tije subject. There is s muluality of reference. 

8«cb liLey are interdepeudent^ and the conoti|ition of one is not 
clear apart from the other. Lexically this position is not above 
criticism, for a defimtion of the subject term or of the predicate 
term shoald be sought independently of one another ; otherwise 
the implications of the Mubjeot and the prediente are not inde¬ 
pendently clear. This mutuality of reference ie mi accepted 
lalbcy in Indian Logic.^ 

So long we have a long story of tlm negative dialectic of 
Saiiikitra wiiich shakes the foundatloD of all empirical laiowledge 
and epistemology. These negative dialectics have a ihreefold 
importance (1) they demon^itrate the futility of thinking to 
know ilie ulltmate truth ; (*2) they demonstrate the aelf-cootrn- 
diciionainvolved in the nature of thoughts; (3) iiidireelly they 
alrcss ilm value of the other methods oI approach. In ^athkara 
the utter failure of logical thinking os regards the ultimate 
question has accentuated the l[U[)Ortance of intuition as the uleans 
of apprehending truth and reality, 

The truth which Bergson has only receutly preached and the 
tendency whicli is becoming every day clearer in modern philo- 
uophyt that reason is not the final arbiter of truth j that it can 
only tOucii the shadow or fringe of exisienee. that there is a 
aujier'Iogical way of apprehending truth* ware long felt and 
recognised in Indian phibsophy, the more so in Sariikara. The 
service which Advaita-Vedautiam has reudered to philosophy is 
the propounding of the great tnith that troth can be seen or 
intuited but not understood. Intuition and reaaan arc therefore 
dbtluclive faculties and the function of one cannot be appro¬ 
priated by the other. So long aa consciousness moves with 
rcaMm and categories ol relations it becomes busily occupied in 

I |nl YugapAd’gmhaeljDglid&OJLvuUiil-prMiiVigatflb 
PftrJUrparymyiitvwM dhftnasbfiflde'pi 

—CiL, p, IflS (Bern, l^iUon). 


(b) FiJii F. D,. il. I. B2. 
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n attfiiDpt to oonstnicti a world of relatloauj but it is not ab- 
ajfutc Lrutlif for resBot) itself cannot £ci 2 opi tbo absolute to be a 
system of relations. A system is more a creation of reason than 
a reality^ for a system Lae no meaning and cannot eJtist without 
the implication of relatious, and relations Laxe meaning to su 
interpretati VO consciousness. But wiierc the system is calEeil 
subjective or objecttve» it is clear that it cannot iie truth, for 
truth denies relations. We ennuot understand any necessity of 
truth euteriug into a system of relations. This necessity can bo 
either iutermal or external. If it la external, it implies Uie 
existence of something besides the absolute truth. If it ie 
internal, absolute becomes a system. But the absaiute and 
a3'3tem are two incompatible concepts. 

Reason ultimately in this way comes to couceive ibe iuhereut 
impossibilUy of it^ knowing truth. And wbeu the attempts of 
reason thus fail, we iseek tbe other organ of intuition to 
apprehend reality. Iiiluition thus gives us what rcasou cannot. 
This ditference between intuition and reason has been the 
fruitful source of conceiving truth in two cliflemnt ways in the 
philosophy of Samkara. Tbe senses and reason am affected by 
the impressions of object and they arc therefore ready to accept 
the affcctiona of sensibility as pragmatic if not metaphysical 
truLli. &niikam feels and feek truly that so long as we are 
thus affected, we cannot deny their causes and oar mind is 
forced to accept their objectivity sonieliow or otlier. 

Hence the sonae-ab|ects, W’tiich offer pragmatic satisfaction, 
have not lieen dented existence hut are said to be true in fotuc 
tense. Tliese ure called VyavaMrifta or empiric or pragmatic 
truths. TLey arc true becJiuae they iippesr and affect our voU* 
tional and emotional being. They are the affirmations of pnicti- 
cal rCiiaon. We cannot deny their certitude in certain piiuses of 
life and consciousness. 

Saibkam is thus ready to accept the truth of becoming and 
he does 8o accept it so loug as tlu; soul hasuot the illuminated 
vtsioD of the trnnsccndeatal being. 
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So long OS mat] bas not ilio ciilJgLtfned Tisflon, h& neceesjari' 
ly accepts the world cf becaming as real presentation and seeks 
nn explnaation of iU origin, Tbia aeoessity is of reason and led 
by ibis uece^ity reasou builds up au exolcric theory of creation 
or erolntion nod accepts the impiicatianaQf practiea] fcusctii, God, 
Soul, and Freedom. In the evolution of pragmatic conscious^ 
ness ^ainbara bos retained the possibility of hner revelations und 
the onward progress of the sonl. He has offered a theory of 
epistemology wbjcb can support the implications of life, of 
subtle re&ltestions and hner uonsetousness, lu lliia way religionj 
arta and etbics have been made possible in tbo philosophy of 
^aiiikara. He lias not gone to Llie erireme of immediately deny- 
ing Lbe intuiUona of practical reason, the hopes of religion und 
tile promise of immortality. In fact the Upanisads and ^tiikara 
a? the interpreter of the Upani^ads have perceived the subtler 
move of life and consciousuces in the yearning of the human soul 
to catch the divine spirit through the majesty of nature. And 
in tliB depths of imman heart the fiuer urges clearly iudicate the 
wontlerfuJ possibilities and the amazing fevelations of the reli¬ 
gious coUBciou^ueifS The Advaita-Yediluta is not irresponsive 
to tlic dawn of a new life and it bn^ accepted Lhv eubUi.T causes 
of reulizjitiou of a concrete aplritual life. 

The Hpiritual life is easeniially acciuainted with the cosmic 
Gonsciouaneas. And what f^atiikara and the ^irhkarilea are 
noxious to afSrn) and {loint out that cosmic consdoasDcss has 
a partial expreBsion. However fine and lofty the expressions 
may lie, they arc still expressions and they c&nnot be expected lo 
express the ubsoloto consciousness fully. But tin? concentration 
of the cOBQiic consciousness is only apparently real which 
^amkora cannot deny, for the transcendental vision sees the 
infinite in every centre of existence or more properly the infinite 
b the only centre which liaa neither circumfeniDce nor radii, 
long os truth of such an absolute is not before us, our finite con- 
Ecioosnesa can feet the expansive urges of epintual life mid cal) 
it truth. But ns soon an the transcendental viEion dawns ni^cn 
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u&j the thread of divided fife ia cut and therefoEe the continnitj 
between religious life and traa&ceadeutui vision breaks up. In the 
transoendjcntol viaioni the soul becomes acquaioted with such a 
reality before which ihc value'CODSoioustices of arts, religion, poetry 
and philosophy dies out, for they are always expressions in 
ooncrete life and cannot feel the depth of joy and tran seen deuce. 

In this transcendental attitude ^amksra has denied nil the 
implications of the immanent consciousness, be it of religion or 
of ethics. The dental ismtural and spontaneous, for the soul now 
becomes deeply convinced of tmnscentleiicc and becomes ctoquaint" 
ed with a reality Ireforc which everything vanishes as relative 
arid |iartial. The partiiil truth appears &a truth so long as truth 
is not perceived in its entirety. But the viaioa of fuller truth 
frees us from the implications of partial life. Bafhkam thinks 
that freedom goes with realization of fulnesa of l>eing. There 
is a constant tendency ixi Satitkara towards the constant ohauge 
of the presentations end their meanings according as conscious* 
ness feels the finer uttJ finer urges of life, and in the life of ex* 
piession there is ndblng which doea not change its cboracler and 
meaning, according to the attitude of the percipient. In rcla* 
live consetouaness (he object hEis only reference to the subject 
and its nature and meaning are more or less constructions of the 
subject according os the subject teaUccted. There is thus vari¬ 
ability of opinion of relativt? existence taesmuch as the subject is 
affected differtmtly. A prtisentation, liierefore, which has intjatiing 
to one Bubjeet might have no meaiiiug or a dilfereut meaning to 
another subject. What is truth, therefore, to one may be falsjty 
for the other. But such cannot lie the case when tniUi and falsity 
ate not matters of judgment but indications of existences, 

Suuikara perceivcB this and Cannes lo the cuudusioti that 
degrees of existences are relative to the meaning of n couseious 
subject/ A tniUi is BUppoeeti to tie troth when It 

Las a meaning to the subject, Hut when it is defiiott practically 

t Cp, Riutt'ii fnttuiu'i dhtiaoLbn b<!t w«uD pliftaaiBi-iiJil and aoutoimsl 
knowIadfB (Critique of Fun 
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it ceasea to have anj lucaning. SiaiUarJy, a y^/apa^tfirifea trittli 
ifl always feliteil hi a WDscioixs subject and lias a meaning for 
him aiiJ even liere the meaning has a refcrenoe to a particular 
univeruo of thought, If tlie univerat oE thought is changed, the 
metiiiing certainly is gone, llwugU ttie thing tuay eshit os practi* 
cally incaningLess for the subject. But a truth which is thus 
reJated to its subject and has a meaning for U cannot be 
metaphysierd truth aceording to Samkara, for truth is abiding, 

etenial and non^wtriiradictory and it is naturally 

CtiMidx 3 cEt trutJi- . . ... * 1 j ■ 1 

Itoped and tnuinlamiMl that it is what tt is and 
it aliould have no reference to tmy ctmaeioua siilijeei-* It exists 
whellmr a fueaning i« seen in it or not. Truth is truth. The 
rcrtdering of a nteaning is a uecfisaity of the hnitu intellect, but 
whetljer tlie ftmle intellect secs or does not see any mcflning. 
ihkS not affect iu the Itcai tlie nature of truth. Truth iloes not 
enter into the time process, nor doc* it enter inU) the eontlilionit 
of thinkiiig and as such it is completely iransceiidental. in other 
words, it can lie uevor put into the graap of reason and its cate- 
goricid setiing. 

The ineUplxysics of ijatiikura cannot see its way to synthc* 
fiiae the troust^endeiiml truth and the relative truths, as the 
relative tmths are aublated in the transcemtental height of exist- 
enoc. Samkara iloea not find any coutkiiuity between higher 
and lower truilm iind in roference to ilie higher he cannot call 
the lower existence a truth. When the philoisophiewmsdousneae 
is traiisccmlent, the seeming truth of divided life completely 
vanishes and, ilicroiorc, the transccndemal truth dtwH not stand 
in any relation to the order of appeiiriinccs. From this level of 
existence they are not only practically Init also theoretically 

^ (ii) SyLyfltTBJii bndhiirrihkjftm — 1*. P.j 

(6) AjiadbigiiCabMbilfVEllittVrflftylikii-jMiiatvaiii priimsi™ii, — V. P, i 

p, IZ (C^ 0. Bdii-K 

[t) AbftdJwtS- uflltip si cn jsfjirQpAtpeTa ctdal' 

— Bh,i p, 2^ (Bom, 

{d\ ?idt Ad. 8-. p. (BiMiiUiiy Edik to). 
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Tlie irftt»c5emliujl.il IrulUof ftawslsaiai ie not only ^ 
In (lu- ibnt it siiiudii bJiotc tl» inuuantnt 
t.r^ur ^pncii ftnd bul i Uu immiUWMit onfer tliiar not really 
i>)tiBt; la ofJier Tvimla. tlie tmn-^t’iiaonl appears as tlw imrao- 
oeat Uiwtiif tk" -Away »'l iytwranci". How i( w appc^ ti luwitiiwf 
ami is ntii reJirvuot rturiopti';- Bui wliat w tv^nt to 
impress irtliot reality ac^lmg lo Damian* is one iindmilcc!* 
and tire panorama ot csiskntw dwiiidUa into nothing as 
^oun SB wc cross th® lino of dividcii vision^ This divuikuj of 
esistenqein diffureiit gi^ correvpiiMs to diflcmat fonilb of 
VkoDwltedg®. Tltir Bamc cxwtenc® appWTs is diffprent mwmying 
^ 10 dliTflrent orgiiim ol nppreltoiiitiou, lltongh renUiy io tlic Batuo. 

Thal it hppfian* Is cxplAuied iw tk ilocuinc of MSylt- "VVhiii- 
BTcr iho tnijiUcatimi of Miiyo msty bo* it is no donht tcrtain that 
ik' cxisEciiijc-is only oiret 'it li tiil-pi.’rvaiivp though H appoare ss 
niaay. Sathfcira'a pliil«fiOf‘i% Js finally sn attempt to orerthniw 
ilic diviaiwUfi (if oiiimiiiiajs find ib'ir enipirioal trirtha and to ^tafc- 
j liidr lire tmuwmkiK^e df king- ‘The coiwluaioii at which 
plulOdOfihy arriTtf* k that iho ahsnlute is the locns al ^istenco 
anfl if rinoi nivt ndmlt tho ptwtinUty of tllfbidii. Tlio tmlli ka 
I cofnpktr being and b the altsoliito. Brror ia to be distingoiBhed 
I irrtui JJui litnguaa. whioh esjals nowhere. Bel error has a sswmitig 
reality. If is error hecttiwc it is Only partial visidn and not fnW 
til Uing. dBihitura las nnt nttempltd the aymliiMiq pf llio 
purtial presenutioos ut apiJcaninot; ami being, for tiartiality U thu 
mark which dietinpiislieB etni^r from inttli, How'. Ilto error 
arises in finite iniiid may be a pfiyohokgiijsil or logicot (fHeation 
but not,a meTaphysicBl one. This partiality of sislott is, in tire 
Mvaita-'VcdBinla, the itiarif of error amlmwur wi>t3lomoIogi(Sil 
lean-h tlifi coroplffto Iwing is never presented- Kuowlitdge 
Uierefore mores with the partial eipro^lon of king ui»l i*an 
:d(reer tratiew^d tk division apprekml Ute absolitte tmh- 
Trtiili is Ure aliiiolute oaiarenou, irrrdr i« the diridcd vision. Wiih 
this standard of imih if is ^easy kr 3niiilcafa in deny all jwtmfity 
^ iif knijivledgL' and heing in tla^ khsohitci whith, tliereioreji ie imjI 

' V 
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ilie of all p^rtifll tn]tfj& but the cotopfctc denial of tlwon. 

Tlie syijilicsifi «r tlieni cannot urtaaaii Lbt Tr-aiity. TIjc nbBoltrte 
IB not a ayntluKis; it ia iijgitity. 

ErxaoUy at tbia point tiu* ibuiatio pimniffliion of Jiaowlt'difi'i 
aad irutli diffora frdiu tk* nioniaUd presenlatioii. ‘ The tbdsUo [ 
attempt iaoB^iiLaJly ayntkfic. It does nut sea the fiectfotial 
pt^ifSitotioiia of nmlity'QT the complete tranacendaiiee ol it, Tlie 
UKPtic realitj iaall-itfeUtBive umbracing aa itdoua. allphaKse of 
king. *nio UieistB argue that rcaUly nourt k t^mplute and 
all'parvaHiv'a. Tlit ancmtng appcaraiKjef l>cc#nse it is eetiiDliip^ 
has a Ttality anjd oaiiiiol.b«t completely denied. Tfic seeming 
preecntstioj] baa to bo explained. To aay ilutf it je presented and 
deiiiwl b lw> expJmwtioc of iM presents lion. FmnlJy, lIk:- 
oumplete deuta) never a lad experienced hy any nm;. // 

The ibcista do not ace any dfstiueiuju betnt^ being and/ 
preti^atation' Preicuf alion cfiilj repcrls tbt being and p end* 
tltore can lio no botnpktc ^livieioi} ekiballj' obtAinlng m it, and,' 
anybody who denies it mnat make nil knoTvIodge impossible.' 
BiUn&nuja k empIiaUcin }minting out this gap in ^tbkittaV; 
philoEophy—the gap liHwceti knowledge and reality, lor what la' 
real u4W3ver an objeoiof knowledge with Saibkarn. Such u reality 
cren if it uxiJd^ fbr ever rriinainit beyond: humaii. kpowlnlgv. Birt 
thu wbioh arises in iIhh Toreeil diviaiun hetwtKJi 

ti^» 4tdki»m')L‘dge is Uw Itiloity and illituorin&ss of »lf>coMcions 
evidcijccandufotlother fontis of knowledge. In fact on; know-'' 
laHge inskod of sereing na woukl do us |»sitive diaaerrioo anil 
in the words ol Martineau, reason, the highest faculty givra ondr 
man. instesdof being a facitJly of approbending reality will beja 
faculty of disproving ii. Tbis stricture of Martineou bgainai Kate 
tan he etjuslly applied against Saihhars. Hie phstonrirby in tbik 
sense ilcfeafp ik own purpose mid deckres the problem insdbbl^ 
nod all knowledge (alhimops. . ' 

The Jikst separation between kiwfw-ludge and reslity, origin< 
olea almost insoluble pmblonis in pbilowpbT, The uridcnce 
of ^df^coascioiuneia is fbe only trustworiby evidenca and if 
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it iH 4(9ricd dptliiog feamiJiE to IwB to. £l4nilUJiiia therBforo 
iti^srpts the Bvidftwwof wid that whicB know* 

toporti iM imlMSiitivtinglj nccepti!^ iia tme. ftt'JI-eofiscionb 
preimtBtten the test of truth. Here ift tbo ^vergenoo twiween 
RBni&i]tt|LOiiiI ftn iftka rA IbcS hy tmodcendentAl imtifict 

onnnoi noocpt iiie entTonte of ecJfHMUHciouMCsjt tn]ib,.fof 
eeif-«m»!ioii 3 D^ to him if niUitiva oonaokmBnces, Ho cnlle 
□othtof troth *wliicli has the least pOffilbtJtty of 3eni»l*. ^tf- 
confoiottpooss i&ftlso fiiiuallf li^ied. H!lnjSijnjiirfiaiMti& aironjjly 
from this positioo. He ctnkna UiOl sdl-coneclousncsa la nUTCr 
dcmiitl Mnl as auch it ia thh only aouree by wbiati .i^ can 
apjirniao "trotb or falBify* .Ouf knowltfiige ta nlwiiya onnontio 
cfujorete knowledge lajs alq^ya ft ref^uoe to bcmg.- ► Know* 

• ledge ond are anpijoeed in each olliec, Knowlcilge ia Im- 
\pos?ibte >h«i it ja not ^nsBive. And when tl ia cxprtiSaiTO 
it is 'jfcpniiiiive of truth he it phoaomonal or traitacendimtaL 
H\pxeaftiTe oonficiOiittuess 'can netnsT be fiilftftt alUiongli it otight 
express trotli iintnanonb or tnitb tranacebdent 
i Btit ft qp^tion tnsy arise thai cbis eJflo is iin oztreinr' 
‘SpositioD and oftnoot be logicftlljr ftijp[Jorteil. If nU ei|»cn- 
i» truth then thi; d(srtiijca<m Wtwreit error and troth 
\t*n lUaupiAar frotn humnn experience, hut such^^ not 
tic ca%. Krnuitou|ft replies that it b ap. Brror ■- ft 
:al Eset. WhfttcvCT appears in knowledgo is truth. Kv-on in 
perception there is an element of tnitb in the object though 
t^is element is piacticslly not useful.’ Fnlsity b Ibcr^flte- 
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nxprie pragmatic Ihsn s« rnr ae knov^l;e<lgi;i la^ coaccm- 

cil. It*» not.r^fci nOr 16 ibe object ^hioh'ft icporta. FolKty- 
11^6 in (if im praciH*4il «TiUre, Sai^h a tunulujslon iMda 

ns ticcefvl tbo truih of sJI fonua nf knoivldilgo, and ttno wlaig n 
iipdtir aDV con^iti^K <iai! uercr Im? ennoorvod id be false. Kftaw* 
ledge of ooui^ is bere oanurv^e nnil its U'ndoncy i£ bD'r&coal 
ifacif In fta complete nature, aa soiu$thisg< tha^ eipreaaoa its 
own object. EtiovrliwJgo Iwa ytlways^n. reference to. an tibjeot 
and isnewar freefrum rt. IfUiiElji' the tiltimato obaracter cf 
■Itnowlcdge. it ostn Dovnc'tffi wncelved-us Iranscending relaHons. 
AB^wladgii; in oflfieDtiany relationa) ^xtnbf^lousnci:^^ and tbia rdu- ^ 
lioual conactoTisDeiiS cun never bs Calae. Kuomledgola tbsn alwaja ' 
ept^temologroa] and logicd. (tnd iince tliere is'on distinction 
bcLwl^it irtdb bnd knowledge, truih tiUinmtd; beinmea a lagiird ^ 
reality, li ami never tl^aoeud its Iggicai luttire it con sorer^ 
!w auper-logical. ^ 

The first pomt tl^t .^frikeii ua in Ute ‘|jhifo:^pby of HttniRmijii 
‘ ig his attitude and method ni uppmacb ; and 

p®^r***^* bgrein arlaea the fundamentel ^^flerthce bc*i, 

tween SaibkAra and Ihtm&nttfa. BamSiiiijn'i=' 
Httitnfie hatf been ^sootioJIy togi^l and tiioagh ho etaims-llf^ 
rovdatioriof truth ati 11 Ida attempt ]iaB-l>een esaonttally to beai 
out the ,1111111110119 hy logical reufiou and (o ehow Ihe correspoai- 
dnbet! betwsen intiiition and reoforj. In Bamilhuja the appareiiit 
dukoni between ri^uioii and intuition tifis l<eon iicv aside and ^ 
hoa he«n, posalbte for him to ahaiv thin intuition and rcoiioij. 
giire u< the some truth. The {iindflincntal poitiis of diJferenci 
ticiwueji Samkarn amt UAmanuja artt^ out of ihr; retation hei' 
tween rcasofi and inthrtiaTi. Hfiinfioujii doen not find imy ronfiic^ 
li^dwhun lint two, for in hid ease rfitisoii and intiuUon fiinction ui\ 
l lie same wayj thcyjite rehuinnid rainitnimiBf|i*ai| . Ucaioju ctin- 
ceiVES, mt|iiti&D perceives. Bt-neon coiroeivca relatiotiii, intiii-;, 
fipD peroeiroi them. Both o( them work in llie aamc way. 

may go fur nnd eiiy that intuition ia a lurtit of jiidgnjcnt. 
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T]ie fundamental difference lietweeu ^aihkara and ESninnitja 
lies in their conception of intuition. lu Sadikara intuition 

cannot l>e inlujtedt in Bamanujn it can. Intaition is an 
aeoompiiaiiad fact tn both Saihkara and K^inSnuja, for none 

can establish it. Bui In BStniinuja tliia mtutflon is a unity 
and not an identity of conacioosness and since it is uuily, 
it is a fact involving a process within itself. A procesa 
implies a referoncci intiiitlon refers to itself and becomes self- 
intuitive. 

This difference in the character of intiution has made the 
position of EiimtiiiUjn fundamentally diUerent from Raitikara. 
His position, therefore, has been more logical than psychologi¬ 
cal, for be cannot conceive of any atute of consciousnees where the 
logical self di(^ out in transcendental intuition. Knowimlge is 
essentially judgment in any stage of consciouGnoss. It does not 
matter whethcj the reference in judgment is aelf or something 
besides self. 

The unique feature of Bamanuja’s syatem is hie identifica¬ 
tion of I he llicory of knowledge w ith the 
theory of Being. Bamanuja does not deviate 
from the chief Yedfintic principle that '^whnt- 
ever is, is conscious ness." Bui he differs from ^RtiikELra in con¬ 
ceiving of a dialectic necessily of expression in the metaphysical 
reality 03 w-ell as in epistemological knowledge, linowledge 
develops through a dialectic and it never demoE a dialectic espres- 
aioD, lie it finite knowledge or infinite knowledge. The more we 
undersuuid our aaff-oonsciouB life the more we approach towarde 
the understanding of the iniinitc fife and purpose, for lietween 
the I'tnite iuid infinite there is no difference in nature al¬ 
though Lhere may be difference iu powers. Itenianuja’s ie 
a completely logical principle and be in this respect m 
quite like Hegel and poles asunder from Bergson. The ulti¬ 
mate reality can be called eaergialng reasoo, as distinguiblted 
from the a-logicul principle of Borgaon. And therefore there can 
be no gap between our epistemological tliiiiking and melaphysioiii 
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reality. For, if thiikkiDg lias a law ol its own in order to develop 
ond build up a system of knowledge, tbis law cannot be eaaen- 
tiatly different from the way in which being exprcsaes itadf. 

Epistemology therefore has greater importance in Bamlnuja 
than in Samkars ; for through io we can understand not only the 
inward natua- of our sclf*consciou5 being hut also the inward 
nature of the divine being. A, dear understanding how know- 
letlge does develop will throw a iiood of light upon metaphysics. 

The distinction of relative and absolute know bulge bus not 
found a place in Eamnnuja in the acnBc of Smuhara. Saiiikara 
has not been able to syntbesiac absolute knowledge with r ok tire 
knowledge and he has therefore been led to deny relative truth 
and knowledge in the absolute. Such has not been the case with 
Ramanuja. Ramanuja baa drawn no distinction between abso¬ 
lute and relative truth and absolute and relative knowledge in the 
sense in wbLch Saiukara does. Ko iloubt he accepts the distinc¬ 
tion in imother way, sod calls knowledge relative when It is not 
seen in its full development and concteteness- An aspect of 
reality is no doubt relative if it is not seen in its place in the 
totality. Relative knowledge and truth therefore arc partial and 
imperfect visions. They are partial and relative because the 
fuller vision and fuller appreciation of reality are still wonting. 
Ropular know ledge is thus relative and imperfect, and iO is 
^ientihe knowledge. But phlbsophio knowledge gives us the 
absolute truth and kuowtedge ; for all the lulations which know- 
leilgc irapSiea are now seen in a completely uuided aystem. 
Unity is truth. Preaentations of diversity are imperfect present¬ 
ations of iruib. In lUtnSnuja there Is a persistent demand of 
thought developing this all-coinprettenaive unity and so long as 
it is Joue our knowledge may l>e relative or scjentilic but net 
philosophic or shsolute. 

Epistemology in Ramanuja baa philosophic signljicance and 
bas not confined itself to popular realism or subjective idealism. 
It has not the tendency of denying the implication of subject and 
object nor of conOning knowledge to this implication alone. It 
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takes from realiam the clear iioplicalioa of tlw prescntaticm of 
tbo object to the sobjeot, and at the same tluie it iuqtob towards 
A higher sjntliesis of the unit? of aubjvct and object in the same 
being, ^ariikara. as baa been ikireadj sbown^^ bos denied 
thie iinitj of subject and object in a synthesis. 

The epistemology of Saihkara, tbercrore» is true of tela* 
live coi^ciouanesij ; in R&ntamija the epistemology is true 
of absolute consciousness. The diSerenee between Sam bars and 
R&mSnujs arises from the nature of thinking, i^manuja 
agrees with Samkara in accepting that the principal law of 
tbinking is identity. Thought is anxious to establish identity 
though it may pass through distinctions and contradictious. 
Thought appears to contradict itself in order to make itself 
definite but this morement of thought is only temporary. The 
mere positing of a thing or an idea is a bare iiUstraction and 
thought t» under a dialectic neoes^iity to come out of tlilj* position 
and athrm an antithesis. This antithesis is a distmetioo which 
thought draws out in order to make the original position ooncretu 
and clear. But thouglit also cannot bug remain in this attitudo 
of keeping up distinctions without Byntfaesising them In a higher 
integrity. It therefoFO by itself moves to a unity fn which llio 
distinetions of ihej^is nnd antithesis are assimilatod. 

Epistemology mufit take into eouatderatiou the prindplo 
according to which thought moves. The tendency of thought la 
to pass from abatmet to oonereh! and make the bare notion of 
00 indeterminate cognition definite and ooncrete. In Baraaoiiia 
the tendency of thought b always to build up a concrete world 
of knowledge in which all the parts are unified in a system. 
But erun in affirming this tendoney of thought H&inSnuja has 
not lost fight of the importance of identity and has not recognised 
contradiction as a law of thought. Thought think;; in dlHiinc' 
tions but never in contradictions. The distinctions which are 
nppazently implicit are made explicit in the process and the 
wliole which appeare as a notion comes out as an idea. The 

4 
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necessity of thought is to build up n unity of aystcta in which 
the pailsi tire seen in the whole in their identity and distinctioos. 
ESinfinuia tbinVsi llial when we perceive the whole we perceive 
a synthesised identity of existence. He differs from Samkani 
in affirming that lirought never embraces abfltmet identity; it only 
embraces a concrete ideniity. This dialectic of ihinking is not 
present in SamkarS) inasmueb as he thinks that thought can 
think of jdemtity hut not of differences- The differences are 
illusive ; and whenever logic wants to deteruiine them they secut 
to involve contradictions and anlinamies. 

True to bis epistemological theory BSraftuuja defines truth 
as that which appears in knowledge. AnythLog appearing before 
consciousness impresses it with its own existence and knowledge 
can hardly deny it. It h truth becaiiw it is a fact of experiena:,* 
Baiuftnuia has offered a tlieory of error not from the epistemo¬ 
logical siandpoint but from a pragmatic standpoint- In tJik 
lie fteems to have drawn a distinction lictwcen reality and 
rtchidify and he thinks that all things are real which are 
olijeete of knowledge though all things are not oettieh The 
falsity lies in flctiiofity Imi not in reality. .4s a thing the false 
appeamnee ia not fal;^, for it lias a theoretic i^xisteocc hut no 
practical uaefuJaesB. Here lies Us falsity. It appears from this 
that according to BamSunja ilie ideal of truth Ue* in the unity 
of reality and actuality, for the ideal seems to 1>e the coni- 
plcte agreement of knowledge and pmetiese. Since this agree¬ 
ment i» not to Iw found in all objects of experience, some are 
called true and some are called false. Error is, therefore, trot 
logical tor the correspondence of ideas to facte always remains, 
and is never violaieil. This correspondence is wlmt murks out 
lliiuiriuuia*5 theory of error from Suiiikiira's theory< According 
to Saibkiira this correspouiluucc is not always a fact, and ttieie- 
fore logical error is posaibh* ami is often the case. In Bfimanula 
guch possibility does not arise. 


I E, Bb*, pp. 0S«86 Bdttiou), 
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But purely from tbeoreticaJ and epistemological standpoint] 
trutii is, u) Ean]iLnt)ja« u complete systemi for knowledge is 
relHtionul, mid so loog ns knowledge does not rievelop the complete 
system wiibin itself, it suffers from a limitation. Psycbologi- 
cally or logically n fact is true beenusd it apjienrs or tliere is a 
correapomlenco lietween our idea and a rucl. We do not press 
the psychological or logical test further. But metaphysics eaimot 
remain aaiaafied with j his. It b anxious to see tla* whole nel- 
work of knowledge spread out in a system and to apprehend the 
parts in the synthesis of the whole, and so long as this is not done 
it can hardly remain satiafietl, llletiiphysics, ilierefore, spins 
oat a relational eclieme of aJl forms of knowledge ami tends to 
transcend div5>;irjn and partial presentations in a oomplcle 
unity. From this standpoint we are forced to coiioeive OTcn in 
Rom Snuja the distinct ion of truth and falsity. Truth U the full 
presentation of reality and falsity a partial pregontadon. The 
former ta the function of philosophy, the latter of psydiological 
knowledge. Epistemology, therefore, has an inherent urge to 
build ijp tlie whole aystem of knowledge and not to be satisfied 
with the psTchulogtcal impljcatiim uf the muitiality of subject 
and object. Since in Ramanuja Ijeing is coiiBciouaiesa, the 
metaphyaical theory is idcntieul with epbtcmology, and epistemo¬ 
logy must prcfiont the complete deretopment of knowledgi? in a 
unified system, and must not be aatiaficii with the preftealatiem 
of n partial iiapect, 

Ramanuja admits two forms of knowledge, p«., JVfrt?(7m/pa 
iMtiinn;n«.e-nam. ond indeterminate and determinate. 

But his theory of knowledge docs not deny the 
suhii!Ct-tihject reference in knowledge. Rama¬ 
nuja has iio doubt rlniwjj a distindton tietweeii indefinite and 
definite knowledge, but his indefinite cognitiau is nut tho bare same¬ 
ness of coaflciousness apart from oil distinctiona.* Knowledge, 

^ NitrikaJpakaniapi «a?ide«aTjiga;Biiia?&, i»aTik(Jpako anasmiointjy. 

bhulflpfl Jarthfl- pratift flfftjTh r>fi ithii fci 


^R. J5h.» 7B^ Bombay Etlii, 
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to he tuum possess d etmcrcleoesa ivui^ defirnttiness- 

Iniktortuiunie iMjrception is tlsu iipprcliensioD of iin obiecl 
us tUvestCMl ol certniii fornis of diffeioivce bul not of alt difFerenoe.^ 
Ad object fuliy divesK^l oJ all difft'reiice is impoeaiblo emil cmtnot 
consceiDCnily be ever porceived. CkmEciouaneBe takes iwtice of (tn 
olijeci when the object iw marked willi certain clinmDteriBtica, 
1 . 0 ., uppreliension becomes pofsibJe in :ind tfirougb certain points 
of distinction or difference. The true disunction betvfoen 
indeinrmiiiate and dcteruiinate perception is that the fanner is tlie 
apptehension of the firat individual among a number of 
things belonging to the same ohiaa, while the latter is tJie 
sppndienaion of a second end a third mdlTidual and go on. 
On the perception nf the firal t'oiv, for example, tiie perecivcr 
is iK>t eonsciaus of the fuel that the guncric character of 
tiie otoss ‘ Dofw ' cxtendB to this particular cow imder 
inTOstigAtian. The jicrceptiuo of the ffrat cow therefore connii- 
tutes or indetcrmiualo knowledge wdiib the per* 

ception of the second or third cow jliitsttntcs San'Aiiifpo or 
determijmte kiuiwledgc na in thin cone a compartaon is. madt’ 
among cows. In tlu! mse of the seoond, and tliird indiridual, 
we apprehend, in addition to the thing iJossessing structure mid 
to the fltructure itself, the special attribute of the persietenc® uf 
tla* generic cfunactcr, aiid hence the perception is detennhmte. 
From all ibis it foUows that iwroeptjon liaA never for its object 
that which is devoid uf all difference, ^ 

jVfdyapariinddht and Ta/frdtuuk(ujrafi1pa of the 
School dewlop the idi-u more fully. TJtey take the facts uf ex- 
perictioe and prove hy uii oimlysls of these hicte lluti knowledge 
la its very first moment is also determinate. They use the terra 

t Hirrikaltiukiuh jtima kemuid vlyi^ktua^ a grahs^uli oa 

fnfeMijUi^Bmhitaayn: kadacidap? gntbaondaHuoud iuupa. 

pnltMca, 

—R. BL., p, 73, BouiUuj Bditlou. 
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iViroiAa Ipa iiittirpnst it in ft m<ir& cliSftf liglit. WlieneTer 
one {ftfreoive* an oliject, tlic aLarftoteriaticB of the object fUsh out 
in the percdver. He knuivB a cow iuid lie >« ulwi Gonecions of 
tbe cowbood in ihc cow. This is Nirtitalpa knowledge. 
Sarik^pa koowletlgc ja tbe refoUt of comiwriiion and oontmst uiid 
one is DOUBcioua only of vuwbood in tb© cow and ktiowa at the 
same time that iliorc doesf not esiai non-cowlmod, i.e., borseliood 
etc*, in tbe oow.^ 

Knowledge of tbo first EDoment too ciiimot tnii lie deter* 
minatc and relational. Tlie knowledge wbicb forms a potent 
factor in our life la alwat's cliaracU’rist.>d by some notions or pre- 
vioits ideas I and noTcr transceudB tbe subject •objec I reference, 

Bftnianuja bag an elalioratc diatectie ftgftinst Saiiikara’s 
conoeption of indeterminate cognition. 

According to EamUnuja, iheie is no proof of non-differentlat- 
di«. ^ ctmscionsnees. To enter into dcudlsi tLose 
* maiJitain the doctrine of one subatanei^ 
devoid of all differenue inivc no right to asst^rt 
that this or that is a proof of such s substance ; 
for knowledge has for its object things affeeted with difference,* 
It is argued by the Samkarites that such knowledge docs not 
depend on proof but is due to one's own cousciousuess. This 
OQDtention Bam^uja holds to be misatisfuciory. All conscioui^ 
ness becomes possible only in and through di&tinctiaii. All states 
of coujfciousnefs have for their object something thot must be 
characterised by some point of difference. It is equally iUustra* 
ted iu the case of a judgment ca well. For e^fomple, I form the 
judgment 'I see this pot.' Tlie pot which stands aathe object of 
judgment ie not devoid of all difference^ on the other hand^ it ia 

1 P., p, aS; T. M. H., p. &3, 

’ HirrifetaTadtuvAtfiblub nirvifc^ TBstuiu idBUi pramAcuauU jm 
4ttkj»atc Ttikliifa: sArritprBmlJ^&ium- 

— 'it. Bb., 70, Bombay Bditkm. 
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IwrooiTed as living an iudividuiility of it? owt) wlmu we say ' this.' 
Tlie pyt )mn not got mtTo being, Init it has gul certaiu cbaracterie- 
Ucrt of its i>wn by nciue of which it becomes tbo object of 
apprelieiision, ft is devoid of some iroinis of difference iit the 
sense that it is not perceived ns tielonging to a class nor does the 
knowledge of the pot result from comparison and contrast with 
other objects. In t he very inception of the knoti'ledge of the [lol 
it is perceived in and Oirough its ot^ti individual nataro wliieh 
stands as ilit mark t!iat makes it conceivable. Hence this knovf* 
ledge of the pot is not iudctermiuate i)ut only devoid of some 
differencofi. Moreover, you yourEcU admit that to oonsciouaneas 
there lUMually belong different attributes such as permanency, 
oneness, tjelMuminouHncss, etc., and of tht*®! it eatiuot shown 
tluit lltey lire only being in general, And even if the latter ptiint 
were admitted, we observe that there takes place a discussion of 
dl He rent views, and ynii youraeir attempt to prove your theory 
Isy moans of the differences lietwiwn those views and your own. 
U must, therefore, be admitted that reality is affected with 
difference well catabiishetj by valid means of proof,^ 

Sfiritkjtra holds that in the act of perception, we apprehevul 
merely die lieiiig of objects (.ranmdfragr^bi) and not the different 
chftiucteriBtice of tlie object tliat an.' due to recognition and infer* 
enec. Dlfferenco is not the result of perception, 

E&uiftnujn points out the abgnrdity of this assertion. In 
jK'rception, things are distinguished by ilieir generic ebametcr. 
Generic clnuacier expresses its own nature as well as the object 
in which it inheres, Samkurites idso admit this characteristic 
of the relative terms, Knowledge reveals itself as well as its 
object simiiltauconsly. Colour expressea its own imiure and at 
the same time manifests the nature i>f the object in wUicJi it 

1 STnblyepftgntalcn oityittvAdnyci hyAst'koviStfib Sdntyt'fn, tc ca fia 
vatlumAtratnUi »akyaphpadaiinli; TAatumurrfllhyupiigjiEiip siAlyapi tidliii, 
b)K.-dftvify(KiAtiiniIt; «i«h pFtunaJ^!taviii:fij4* vablv-iit vakiu- 

Tjwn. 

—B, Bh., pp. Tl-79, BomtiAf Edu, 
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mhetes. Slnillur];, (tiirci:eitc«, bulitg relaitve krirtf uianifeste 
itjjelf as wall a a the tiiiug UiAt diJlDrs iustOBtaancoiialy, Even 
when perception takes place momentarily we apprehemj wltliin 
that Tory moment the generif cfiaructcr which coDstitiitos on the 
one hitnd tlit dilFemiice of the tiling in respect ofotbers&nil on 
ilic other the partienkr characteristics of the tiling itself. II 
perception reveak being onty, ttien the jjarticular jutlgiiionts 
would emptied of uU meaning] e.g., a man searching for » hor-* 
would be satisfied by finding » IiuHjiIo.' 

daihkara holds that consciousness is self-luminous but devoid 
of i«!aiiona to objecU. But R^tn^nuja Jays donii tlaii to 
think oJ oon-scionaness as iinnelated to objects is ineonceivablc. 
Sneh coosciomiiess cannot he proTed in any wuy. Moreover, 
coiiaeiouRucsa is pro veil as self-lumjiians on the ground of it?! 
eBsemiaJ nature ichioli consifits in revealing its objects. IJ wc 
deny tliis characteristic] we are bound to deny at the same time 
tbrit oonacionsnene is sGlf-lumiuous. Tlierefore, cooedonenesa 
has its tneaning in and through the object wliich is revealed by 
CooBcicniBnefiB. Agam, if it be heid that consciousness does not 
depend on its object for its apprehenBion, but ia revealed by 
another consciousness, then we commit the fallacy of infinite 
F^reas and knowledge itself loses its own nature in so far as it 
fails to illuminate itself. Thus when we judge from our ex¬ 
perience, we find that consciousness without its object can 
never be cognised. That consciousness in the state of deep 
sleep is without its object, is not experienced. That the 
knowledge in deep sleep is determinate is proved by a definite 
ratuembrance of experience' in steep, otherwise such knowledge as 
** I bad a happy sleep " is impoaaible in tlie waking shite. 

Miidhvites agree with Bfiiuiiniija as regards Uie nature 
of knowledge. Both have held the synthetic 
indiiTK ^u«>a9«i[y. dynamic character of knowledge. This 

character of knowledge is revealed aa a reality through 


^ B, Bb.. p. 74. 
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differences aubsisling between IJie subject and object whieb know* 
ledge, aa a synthetio ncticity, brings into unity. According to 
ibe MiUlhvitei knowledge ia always relative. Even in its final 
stage, Ibe Btege oF salvation or tnnkUt it is relative and never 
becomes absolute.* 

It may be mtereBiing to observe ibat the denial of indeter¬ 
minate. non»relatiooal knowledge on (he part 
of Bftmliuuja and Jlikihva ib not altogethei 
an original theory of tbeir own. The llram- 
marinn ScIhwI long ago refuted the poesibility d indeterminate 
cogaiiiou. BbaTtrhari in his moniimeatai work, the Vftkya- 
padlya, baa taken elaborate poma to prove that knowledgo is 
possible only Ibroiigh the use of words—nay, that word and 
knowledge are identical. This is but a logical oonseqsenoe of 
tlic metephyBical doctrine that ibe wbole universe ifl but a 
devetopmcnl from the eternal principle, ^aftdatiTukMan, the 
eternal word which is the final reality.* Wunl and conecious- 
ness are the same thing, conBOiousneas minus word is comparable 
to light without its illumination and ainec word refers to aome- 
Ibing beyond its own self and is thus by its constitution 
relational, all knowledge is therefore relational and determinate.* 
Even the primal cognition is a judgment and associated with 
verbal expression, though tbe verbal reference may l»o of a very 
general kind. Thus, though the particular verbal exprcaaion 

^ Ka oa j flftililtftin jabnuih kvlipj 

— V ifi^iELtCTHtut^y a. 

Uriahvs eputemolofijr « a flhuptef by itsalf. and b dfltniled discosaioii 
ia impossible within tbess limite. W« nutiBe hew only lU agreeniftn* with 
thti sohuol of Bnmnnuja w ths *uhjefli.«ltj«)t tsfeemos in 

ItjtQwiedgs, 

* AoBdiaidhatiam Unthms eabdatnttnuti yodibiannir 
ViTirlBle’rthB bhftveM praiLtiji jagste yatab. 

— vak, P.. Ch. 1. 1. 

* VagrOpatH cfldutknmed avabodhuya iaivatf, 

liB piukijnh aii hi pratyaTanT.'^r^iiir, 

WWJ, 1. 1. 135. 
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may not 1)6 known, the perceived object will at least be referred 
to in itE moot generie verbal character— ' it is a sabstance 
or BO*’ Bat the full mdividuality le revealed when the specific 
word presents itself,* 

Gafigcda^ the founder of the Modern Bengal School of Logic, 
bas entered into an elaborate polemic against 

wiew- 

|>aiaL miird bij dlalADtic those philoBopbors who deny the possibility of 

ifaiii&t ih^m who * jt ^ * r * - 

deny lEidctwimiU} mdi'tctmtnAte appreh^nsion 

“**’*'“' tra£ige$a dividea perceptual know¬ 

ledge into two cot^ories,—indorerminate and determinate. He 
defines tbis indeterminate perception os a cognition which is 
devoid of association with name, olass-ooncept, etc., and is thus 
unmodalised and Incognisant oi relation.* Gaiige^aj. bowever, 
finds no evidenoe in favour of this cognition in ctn^nricoJ 
experience, nor in practical conduct, which is made pooaible by 
determinate eicperience alone.* But he contends that relational 
experience presupposes the previous knowledge of the terms ont 
of relation, otherwise a determinate oognition cannot come into 

! 

^ Y<^*pi pmtiajLmaiuiiiitl p^MAo nimitippi^graha 

”p[ Yoatontitra idotii taditi pnitTavabhAi&^rdt] TognlpfiiHyrLficA eatyam 
utpamio'pi praki^fi viAfi^vugtilpam aarULarvaii pfaka^aknjf&sadbaiiatajJkb 
ria vyATati^tliatd. 

—P,<J. on th^^ Vaiyapadlya^ l, I- 12. 

An elaborate diacueaion of the ^aMubrii/iitia-tlwicry ol the grammarian 
school wilt not be reJerant in the presn^til l^QDteJct. Thi.^ philosophy of 
Bharfcfhari howevar ia mnarkobla for ita Dri^nfllxty and boldneea; The 
gentle loadef who diat be interaaiad Id knoir f orther detalia, ie r^ferriHi 
to the origtaal tfork^ speoiailj the drat ^^bapter ontitleil Bmfamakfi^fja of 
the V&kyapAdiya aad P^^jiyeraja'e Commentary, the Fr^hO^a thereon. 

* Taaoa pratyakiath d^iTidhadii nirvikalpakarh saYihafpakail oeti^ tatra 
&a£na-jfti7a[{ijojaaaTal£ltBifi TaHi^Tyaiuiv*Bigihi nbprakarekaib niiYikalpakajii 
^fJirvihelpaYiila. — T. C., p. 809. BEbliotheoa IndEoa Beriea. 

^ N^a pratyi^am nriddhebp atindrijatT^hjupagamio na m 
ifyaTaharah. ta^ija sarikalpafiMhyatYilt^ 

—T.C,, p, m. 
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bemg.^ New a detereninAte oogrutioo of cow is not cogaisnnt 
of the Individuaf nJone. but is quntlBed and detonnined b; the 
cSaas-cbaractert cowhood ({^otvo). UTbis is a complex judgment 
ooMtitutod by three factors, the clasa-character (pottos), the 
individml cow and the leladon (cai^ts^vo) which unifies the 
two into a judgment-whole. This complex judgment can be 
possible if there ie a previous simple apprehcMico of the 
oonstituent- tenns out of relation. The contention of the 
thcistic schools that all knowledge, the primal sensuous ex* 
perlence not excepted, is deternunaSie and telationah is absurd, 
as it will incritably lead t-o a tr&grcssas ad iujifuituni. For, 
a relational knowledge presuppoaes an independent knowledge 
of the rckiaand If tbia previous cognition ta again determinate, 
that will require another detanuinate cognition and so on to 
infinity. So one has to postulate the existence of a prt;- 
vtoua non-mlational, indeterminate cognition as the condition 
and mison ddtre of the iletermimte experience as a matter 
of logical nccessi^.^ It is howErer worthy of remark that 
Gafige^ is in full agreement with the thniatic E^chools that 
there is no psychological evidence in favoor of indeterroinate 
experience, it being supra-seasnous and supra-mental (afindTtjfa). 
But be rightly msiats that the existence of such knowledge is 
undeoiabtc in deference to bgicat necessity—a position which is 
ignored or slurred over by the tbeistic philosophers to their cost. 
All other sctiools of philosophy, so far as our knowledge goes, 
have iitiunimously admitted the existence of indeterminate 
experience, Tlte Buddliiat and the 3amkaritea empbaticatly hold 
that such ex{jeTtence is felt as much as ilerermtnate experience 
and so both psychological and logical evidenoo alike indubitably 

' Gaur iti pratyuk^ia iiltmuA joojavi^aAajiUisa'jWfiuu jany*- 
TiSifitajninatvRt, —T. 0,, p. 817, 

3 K» ca tad vliistAjaiicuim rva, tairapj vt^aoBjnStiiipc'kEiy&m 
ihnp&tt^r Uy filocanastridhih. —^T, C,, p, 814, 

GoUgcsii here reoarkaitly s&tiflipAlea modL^m oeo-msfi^tio i ^ 

Uif W«st as flxompliJkd Ip Busadl. Perty. aadjOtlueia. 
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point to tlio exiBlence of such e^perienoe. The denial of 
indetermimte espericnce by tbe sciioola of And Mldlira 

is mspired by the metapLyrjiCHJ and religious doctrines to which 
they are committed. They deny the existence of simple, non¬ 
relational and abstract being ami this metaphysical conunitineni 
necessitates the denial of simple experience, which might prove 
the existence of a simple reality. Tliu grammfLnanE, who bold 
that word is the essence of consciouHness. cannot but regard ail 
knowledge as determinate and relationah being in separately mixed 
up with word'clements, which have invariably a reference to an 
other. We have seen that psychological evidence is not a atrong 
point with them and logical evidence is decidediy against their 
epistemologicsl position. Epistemological estimation should be 
based upon the testimony of psycimlogy and logic and it is bound 
to err when metaphysical preconceptions are allowed to warp the 
cpiBtemological vision. 

Galigesa, after proving the necessity of a previous non-rela¬ 
tional knowledge as the pre-condition of relational knowledge, 
proceeds to refute the possibility of Ibis simple knowlet^e being 
supplied by means of sources of knowledge other than perception. 
Now, the primal determinate perception of the oow cannot be 
supposed to have liecn occasioned by a memory of the class- 
character ‘ cowhood,’ whicb is found to enter into the composition 
of the determinate experience. Memory is fiossiblo if there Is n 
previous perceptual experience at its hack. Put it being the first 
determinate experience and there I h oi tig no previous iJerceptiou of 
cowbood (jjvtrei) mcmoiy has no mitfon d’etre of its own. Nor 
can it be stippoi^ed that this previous knowiedge of cowltood was 
engendered in a past life and so memory takes place in the pre¬ 
sent life. Because such supposition has no logicai necessity. 
Again, there is no possible atimalant for the memory-impression 
in question. To appeal to unseen destiny is a desperate attempt. 

If Benso-contoct with oowhood, which is admitted by the Naiyii- 
yika as the cause of indeterminate perception of cowhood, 
lie supposed to operate as the Btimulnnt (udhodhaha) of the 
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memory-impressioti. tU NaiyS^yiha would urge tJiot it is more 
logical to suppose that the knowledge of cowhood is caused by 
soDse-objeet contact, vvliioh is admittedly tlie cause of perceptual 
knowledge in other cases, c.p.. of the individual cow. Because 
it is admitted on all hands that when the cause of perceptual 
knowledge and the cause of memory are identical, the resultant 
knowledge is perception and not meraory.^ If this dictum 
ia not admitted, then the knowledge of eternal verities would 
always l>e memory and not perceptual eaiJerienoe. which is 
absurd * In the case of eternal verities like Space and Time 
and the like we are acquainted with them every day and 
if memory would have precedence over perception, the knowledge 
of vhoae categoriei; would be memory alone. But this is 
opposed to experience. So memory cannot be requisitioned 
by the opponent as an esplanation of the idea of cowltood. 
Moreover it ia obvious that this shifting back to the past life 
for the explanation of common experience in this is neither 
aane nor helpful. Because, the diflicultj ia only pushed back 
Mid not solved by this subterfuge. It may be legitiniaiely 
qiie 5 tioiit‘.d whether the previous knowledge of cowhood in the 
past life is memory or simple experience tajiubhutm). If the 
former is the case, then the difficulty remains as it Is, or it will 
lead to the vicious infimte. If the latter alternative is conceded, 
wv do not sea any earthly reason why the iWBsibiiity of such 
simple experience in this life should be denied, Gangeia how¬ 
ever does not urge this objection perhaps bccaose he thought it to 
be too obvious or that he thought that tlic opponent would 
regard this inUnite regression a# innocent like the infinite aeries 

» V (I vVft got v»«ulriya«ttUi ikar^c av*. nirvika) p nkv hvltifi sa lt* a«oali3- 
ni^IbulluibA hi out, iiwhi atm k|piiikirna4*blj£T5d goiTendriyfiMniiiliar^ad 
eotrihiubhava eva eyut, ainnranafiamHgriCo’nubhavnsttnjBgrjft baiftsottviit. 

—T.C,.p. 8 W. 

1 Yodi 

^ sjoii nft tw aiiubbaTt^^. 

—J. a.i p.SlS 
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of sefsd and sprout (6f/afffcuranjfdpa), But Godgeia lias empba- 
ttcall; pomtod out that la no logical ground for aucb on- 
warranted supposition, which rather complicates a atinpJe 
issue. 

To bring this dbcnasion within the focus of Western 
thought, wc hod the same herce controveray about the distiiiatioi] 
of knowledge ioto Indeterminate and Dele rm to ale and the pro* 
hlmns raised by it is a strtkmg parallelism of thought between 
the Bastem and Western philosophers. That there is some form 
of indeterininate knowledge has been grouted by Western ibinkers 
under Torioua names, James epeakf^ of ' pure sensation,* 
Hobhousc of * a l>are apprehension of tlie preseot,’ Kant expatiates 
on a * pure manifold ' and Lose by in bis inf nit me Basis of 
Knowledge elaborates the conoeption of * imme<liate exporience or 
couficlousneaa prior to the exercise of any discriminative activity,* 
Against this Prof, Dawes Hicks and others atrongly mointaiu 
that " not even the crudest, vaguest consciousnesa of a ooutent 
can be accounted for either psychologically or epistemologically 
wjtijout calling to oiir aid in the t',\position the notion of it 
discrimmatlve activity,” Accorduig to Bradley also wc liave in 
the soru^ation of the bine colour a fhaf which is actiiaNy present 
and A what or the peculiar quality by which it is djKtinguished 
and in immetluito apprehension we are not conadous of ilic 
rlistinctioD bcttveeti the two aspects. The Advaitins and 
Budilbists agree with Kant in holding the indeterminate state to 
be a pure manifold. The determinations are extra¬ 

neous and the manifold when ^cliematised gives only pfaonomena, 
D accortllng to Kanl the mnnifald of sense {irises ns a result of the 
action of the things-iu-tlieiiiselves (Dinge on aicli) wtucharo 
<lilferont from the principle of consciousness, to the jldtuffwis the 
manifold is a determination in consciousnees (cuituttfuni) due to 
ddfjyusa or illusory aupor-imposilion conditioned by Mstja. 
Bdni^iiju and the agree on the other hand with Hegel 

and his followers such as Bnitllcy, Boeauquet, etc,, in holding that 
In detemiinate perception there emerges nothing extraneoua or 
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adveutitioiis except wliat .htt£ a pnur implicit esustenoe in the 
mdetcmmnte state. If the indeterminate is sometlung of 
whicli we are not directly conscioas, it is a logical pri«a 
or iadlepensable hackgrouml of lieterminate [icrceptian. While 
from the Hegelian standpoint this passage from the implicit to 
the explicit is itedf something necessitated by the natnre of the 
content, the inner dialectic of the Idea, the Naijfdy till air 
bold that it Ib the relating nctivity of the thinker that makes this 
tnineition possible. Hitmanuja however differs from both in hold¬ 
ing that this passage from the implicit to ibe explicit etage b due 
ndtber to tbe iimer necessity of the content nor to the activity of 
the thinker but to the mediation of experience. Tl*e real difflcuhy 
about the oxiatcnce of the iudcterrauiate is that we cannot catch 
bob! of it in a pure state. As Bradley potnb il> ** the dilemma in 
that so far as I know of immediate expcfiencc, it does not exlul^ 
and that hence, whether it exists or not I could in neither 
know of it. " This is really what has induced RAmanujaonil 
others to deny it. But the fact remains to quote Bradley sgain 
iJiul ** there is an immediate feeling, a knowing and being in 
one, witli which knowledge begins ■ and, though this in a 
manner b trsnscendeil, it nevertbcle^s remaiDS throughout as a 
prtiBout foundation of my known world." " If we have certainty 
anywhere,” saya Bradley, ‘'this seems obvious we have certainty in 
feeling. Wlmtever else may l>e doubled, at least we know what 
we feel." This is why we also find Siuhkjira insistbg on 
atiubhilh as the highest court of appeal in our search for 
truth. 

To sum up; The epistemological discussion ho far lias 
centred in the theories of knowledge as advanced by the Vedantic 
teachers, Saihliara. BAinKnuia and MSdhva. We have seen the 
fundnmflntai diffmences Ijetween them. Baminiija and Madliva 
have both dimied indeterminatenesB hi cognition, daihkara has 
emphasised indeierminateneBs in cognition, though he hua not 
gone like the BuddhielB to tbti extreme of n-ducing all relations 
of eubitict and object to nothing. Samkaro has in tmnscendental 
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intuitioD the dhnieJ of the subject snd object theorj of kiiow'- 
lodge. 

Noac will quarrel with Kam&Dujs and MSdbva with their 
aflirmation of aubjectHobject theory, br it h a direct fact in ex¬ 
perience and ^adikara will not dilbr from tlicxa in the oharacteriaa- 
tion of knowledge aa involving the mutuality of aubject and 
object. Ill thie all teaclters agree and cannot but agree, for 
a judgment b always an af&rmation or negation of relation and 
cannot be non-relational. 

The difference logins when the teocliera come to determine the 
initial fact of knowledge, in other words ilte minitnuin of know¬ 
ledge or pure oognitiou. Saihkara holds diat in this minimoiii 
the relational consdousnesis is neither explicit nor implicit. The 
datum of experience or judgment is not in the least affected by 
the subsequent judgineiit--coQstructiDn, thoogh the construction 
is made upon it. Id other words Sathkara makes a distinction 
between the expression of fntuition and judgment^nstruction 
and do^ not find the link between them. To Samkara the 
judgment-construction is more or less a demand of the empiric 
and pragmatic consciouanias and here knowlt^ge h not seen 
apart from its applicability to the practical affairs of life. 
Samkarn has bad therefore to distiuguisU clearly between these 
coastructione and Latuitiem, 

Bamanuja and MSdhva identify knowledge with judgment- 
(sinstructions and have not coiKMived knowledge independently 
of these constructions. Their position therefore appears more 
logical and with logical consistency they have made demondB for 
the mutuality of subject and object nnd for a differentiating con¬ 
sciousness. No doubt they maintain stages whore these are 
implicit and not explicit and knowledge appears as indeterminate. 
But it is not reaDy indetermina^ U is, in Hegelian term* 
notion. But a notion, however IndetenQiaate it may appear, is 
always a differeutuitmg factor. Riniaimja and Mfl^Ihva have 
tberrfore identified the initial knowledge with perceptual syu. 
thesis. The absolute sameness of sensation is not to them 
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knowledge, for they will ignore stich su existence as not obtain¬ 
ing tn concrete oonsciouanesa and characterise It as epistemolo^ 
gically non>exiatent. 

The difference then between daihkara and Ramanuja and 
MMbvft begins here and this difference lias caused the great 
divergence in ihdr views and conception of life end experience. 
And, tharefore] we must examine their contentions critically 
before we can pass an opinion on their theories. 

A relational cansciousnesa impliea two terms and a relation. 
Tlie knowledge of the relation Is no doubt detenu I nate^ but the 
terms in tbeir lint apprehension cannot be held to be detenui* 
nate, for detorminatcncss \b a charaeteriaation and a comparison 
and these one not possible in the inception of sense-perception. 
A concrete conadDuanoss nmy be the demand of life, but ttiis 
does not dispose of the existence of the initial cognition* Appre- 
hension simple and pare is pre>supposcd in thought-constructioni 
ss its datum. Now this approlicnsion, so long as it Is an appre¬ 
hension, cannot bm be indoterminatc. The criticism of Madbva 
that the character]satton of undividedness and homogeneity will 
make knowledge determinate is not to the point, for this charac- 
tcrlsatioii is also a iudgment-constmetion which only attempts at 
a clear oonoeption of the apprehensions, hot is no diffeiuntiatjon 
of it. It is also an approach to it in the form of negative judg¬ 
ments, os an indication in concrete consciousness, but not a 
characterisstion of the simple appreltension. 

gsiUkarB has drawn a distinction between apprehension and 
knowledge, and so far as knowledge is concerned he does not 
differ much from the theistic teachers. Therefore we ftnd in 
hts system implications of relative oonsciouanees and of the value 
and progToaB of such a life. This is mon? or le^ a pragmatic 
demand and aatisfactian which regnirec a pragmatic theory of 
knowledge. Sariikaru appears to have held that lbe entire judg¬ 
ment oonatraotion b tbe demand of life and tbc fallaciea and 
antinomies of relative consoiotisness are not detected so long oa 
consciousness is dominated Iry pragmatic demands and thought 
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unceasingly createa concrete universes to satisfy tbe demand of 
the djtirided life and consciousness. TbougUt is fin instrument of 
divided consciousness and cannot conceive its own deatructicn by 
acceding the indeterminate coaecioueness. So long tLerefore as 
tlie euipirtc oonadousness dominates us, tbe assertion of ^atiikara 
of an indeterminate Being and knowledge scgoih to be an idle 
assertion. But the fact remains that simple apprebcniion is not 
thought activity nor a iudgment, construction, imd this cannot be 
explained nway. This psychological minimum is o puAzIc to 
Ilamanuja and ifadhva. In denying it tliey do not explain tlie 
problem, but rather take protection in sDhierfiiges wliicb have no 
clear meaning. And tlie fact should not be ignored that Sattbara 
in denp"^ tbe empirical diiatitj* is cotiflcions of a transcendence 
in intuition and knowledge which does not come under the ordi¬ 
nary logic, ^aihkani a logic has two forma : (i) empirical and 

fii) imuscendentel. When the transcrndental consciousDcss 
dawns upon us the reality of em|nric consctoiiRneso aBsumes an 
ideal charaeter. The construction whicii iippeBra so long as real 
now appears as ideal. This tranacendental intuilion modifies 
the logic of realietio fxmsciousnm by the higber logic, (he 
organon of superHJonucioiigness, Philosophy in its final iudpneiit 
must abide by the intuition of transcendent catiseiottsness. 
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SELF-FimiKOSmf OT Enqvtleijge 

Knowledge in ihe Advaitfl-Vecl^ta 10 IteW to be eelMumi- 
uous and self-valid. Knowledge is itelf-htminiiufl liecfinse it 
reveals its own est8ten«! fls as it h boroi Had it been 

utlierwisG there would be a doubt, or error or cortinide of its non- 
existence’ But even to an inquisitive mind such things are nut 
scon to happen. Nobofly* doubts ivliether be has a particitlac 
knowledge or not when that knowledge originates. In the ease 
of such objects of knowledge as pot and the like the fact uf 
their existence is liable to doubt or misconception, So the 
abEence of this contingency puts knowlnlge in n:i uluigethcr 
different category from these materiel objects which de^^nd fur 
the revelation of iheir existence upon their relevant knowledge.' 
Our very experience, therofon?, carries indisputable proof of the 
aeU'itiniinoaiiy of knowledge. * The Kniyftyikns* however, liave 
sought to explain tlte absent of dnubt ami error witli rirforence 
to the existence of knowledge on the ground that knowledge, 
whenever it it> iwm, is cogDieed liy an act of introapection 
wdiich certifies iti^ existence.' But ihis only 
shifts the difficulty to this introspection itself. Well, ihe 
question artsee, whether thiR introspection certifies ita own exist- 
enoe or requires iinoiher Inuoapection for this ? If the former 

* Ghji.^divyav«haR' jan&iiiviiy[t.7ftitirii>k['Mlt]«tu tmlspckaii.^—■T,C., p. 
7^. Bib, lad. Series. 

< fii) TijMuatti ia»sl eviiiMdilbjmvarUpim, as 

kliulu vijflaQtt «uiii jtjflX^armpI kavyncfl jaauni ha veti awn^jah, on iaawuftt 
YU riparyafO vpitiieknprama to.—K h. Kli„ p. 8L 

* VjDY(uiuTy iw MfliyimiyuaiAa na ttitra asUiSayidi.—Kh. Kh., 

p. 38. 
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oJtematire is conce^ded the Kaiyavika gives up tiis own position. 
The Natjayikft mriioiaios that, alt eKisteots are chjeets of know¬ 
ledge aiiJ aa such llieir eKieieuee ts provetJ l»y knovvJcdga only. 
fCnowledge too lieiug »n existent ffloi has lilso got to have Its 
existence certiJuMl by another kuowJetlge. But if introspective 
knowledge is believed to he self^oeriilleil then the above posttiou 
is surrendered ami there is nothing to prevear (he estenmon of 
this self-evident character lo any and every mstaiice of knowledge. 
So it must be belli by the Natyfiyika that inirospecUve know¬ 
ledge is incompeteot to prove Us own existence. And in (.he 
ahseace of such proof existence is liable to doubt and error. 
Such beiug the cSise, how can you put absolute reliance on intro¬ 
spection as pffjof of knowledge when the fonner*B own existence 
is open to doubt. TJie conse^piuice would Iw that knowledge, 
two, for [he proof of whose existence intmapi^lion was called 
into requisition, would Ixjooihq equally habla to doubt or error. 
Ami this conttDgeacy cannoli he avoided even if three or four steps 
in thtt process of inirospection arc admitted, l>ecaijfie in the case 
of the liwt introspeelion. again the same iliBicuttr would arise/ 
None of these difhculries ariaea it knowledge is regurded as self- 
illuminative, That U to say, if its own existence is believed to be 
self-evident. H, on the contrary, knowledge is not believed, to be 
capable of revealing its own exiatence and if it is thought to Iw 
dependent on another disTitici. knowledge for the rcvelalion of its 
cxistettee, the consiiquencc will be a vicious inflaite series aiid bo 
H o knowledge would ho possible. The existence of a thing is 
tevealdd by knowloilge and if this knowledge again is unrevealed 
and so would have a doubtful existence. It cannot lie conceived 
how this knowledge would serve os proof of the existence of the 
object. The proof of any thing muei not be liable to douht, 
otherwise ita probative value would be doubtful. Tims know¬ 
ledge being the proof of an object’a existence must be free 
from doubt and error, this can be poBsthle if knowledge ie 


i Kk pp, eaea, 
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beSievcd to be self'^videot. Tbe muIti^UeatioD of insitances of 
knowledge would &cfvo only to tidd to our emberrasameut if each 
and every instance of knowledge U believed to be ini:»)mpetont to 
prove m own existenoe niid thus be made dependent on anotber** 

Dbe NiiiyilyikoA here argue that tbe entire obarge of tbe 
AdvnitiuA, iliat tbe viutoua iudmte would be inevitabte H know¬ 
ledge is made dependent oo another knowledge, is without 
Eauudatiou. If we (Naiyrtyikas) held Uml ulJ knowledge ifiuat be 
cognised by a eul^Bsquent knowledge then the charge could be 
brought home ognlnsti our posjljj>n. But such is not believed to 
be the cose. We innlntitia that the cognition may rempiu iin- 
cogniaeJ and etill rcvcala its objeet, Tlie revelatinu of an object 
is not dependeuL upon the revelatlou of tho knowledge which 
is assumed by the Advaitius without any reason. It may be 
urged that knowledge must be cognised by an introspection as 
the caudal factors necessary for such iatrospcctlcti are present 
intact. Well, the NaiyAyikaa postulate that the cause of intro- 
speciioQ ia the contact oi the mind with the eonl in which the 
particular knowledge inheres. Mow this condition ii present in 
full and there ii nothing to prevent the introspection fanurjfa- 
eaadya) fmm coming tuio being. Rut this objection, the 
Naiyftyikas rejoin, ia futile. Because the preaence of the causal 
factor does not guarantee the emergence of the i.'ffect. The 
oausa becomes operative only when there is no obstructive 
element (pm(thandhaka) to frustrate tbe causal operation. In 
the case of ptoapeciiva knowledge of intFospcction there u ny be 
an obstruction from other factors, for instatroe, there may be 
presentation of a new perceptual datum or the rise of pleasure or 
pain whidt would divert the mind from its ariginai objective. 
6o there is no |reatriclion that knowledge must necessarily be 

' (a) AnutifautEfiaDnbhavjaiTa' navnetblipjltaL' — CU., p. 15 . 

(fc) Tidi ifijflanfluii putilab aiiUiy«J«iatB«tlj6 nyii,—Eh. Kh., p. 65. 
(c) P«nprak£iatf« aoavBsthflj ft jOJUiHBMdha'fndnty^ddbeb.—T.C., 
p. 701 , 
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co^sed as we have proved thaE knowledge may fimclion even 
remaining itself itnoogniscd, Wbat ie wanted for the revelation 
of (be object is the mere eKietence of the kuowlcilge concerned 
and not the cognition of the knowkdgo aa well.' 

The AdmUas urge m reptv that (his assertion of tm un¬ 
proved knowledge is only an ipsr dixit wliicb cannot lie accepted 
unless independent proofs are advanced in its fiivotu:. in the 
absence of suck proofs the eKistcDCe of such knowledge is a 
matter of doubt, and it can lie asserted, on the contrary, that nueb 
knowledge does not citist. Tiie cxistettce of nti entity is attested 
by an independem proof and when such proofs are looking and 
the existence is only dogmatically asserted the opponent can 
equally aescrl its nou-existcnce. Likewi esc tlio existence of iJm 
huowlodgeat issue lias got to be proved on the evidence of anoiher 
knowledge and this would necessitate n regre^ui ad itifinitum, 
Tf tbe exietenee of a proof could be accepted without regard to itf> 
own proof then the exbience of a pot also could Lc lE^eried with 
equal disregard of nil proofs.* The result will be that [oglciif 
proceiiure will be rendered absolutely futile and nugatory. No 
evidence can therefore be advanced for the eatisteufu of an un¬ 
known knowledge which is made the coruer-stono of tho Nyaya 
epistemology. Tt bas been argued by the Nutyayikas that 
general evidence Is uot lacking though specihe evidence in ah 
cases of knowledge is not sought fifter^ Tbc ctaslencc of know¬ 
ledge is revealed to us when there is an enquiry about it. The 

t Ava6yi»v«dyail viltenUUiUyupeyate, •varthf-vj*viiliiVta>iii ivarOp*. 
■uttayi prasQyaU iti kvanavsHlIiu.—Kli. Kb-, 6fi>BT. 

Viil£Tttvsi]>BX'^yBtTBbkavfiii& iutsTBttthft vljatun^t- 

—T, C.. p, 7539 . 

" TatbA OB LutpnUQnnBBalltitujmtarBeB oa pr^tit^. 

kaByaAittknr»rba....,.,..,,....jrBdi hi viiuiivB pramftUAABttiUn pi’amunuMtloa) 
piira’figlk&ryetjt tJuJb gliBptsattaiiiflpi tatbuiv^gl kiir^'atHmlti gUaJo'pj vfLlul 

pnnkftoopiuiy asni) ■ 


—JQi. Kh., p. 90. 
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tsxlf!t€ncc df tbe kuriwEedgo tMifors tb& fiiujuiry is remaitiB 

tmkijuis'ii and uDaiiesccii. On Uie unnlugy of hucIi nnatteBted 
kimwledga ibti existence of uttier catie^ of analteBtcd Jninvvfcdge 
t^ inferred. And tJtis ttiferenco by nruson of its nniyai^a! refer¬ 
ence earner its ftwu proof bIjbo. lint this n>utention of ttie 
NniyAyika is opposed to the* testiuiony of experience. We could 
admiltbe validity of snob inferences if we Iind even n single 
experience of a series of know led ge-inatauees iu wlrich each 
sijoceetlmg knowledge would hrkve for Us content all pre- 
vioufi inatances of knowledges with their respective eoniewts. 
As a matter offset our experiences are of tlie Form ‘ lliia is a [iuti * 
and I know this pot, and no further knowledge is known bv us 
which could be pressed by the XaiySyikas as evidence of’ the 
aforesaid experiences. ,\afl even if it had l>eeii pthisiWo this 
would inevitably give rise to mi infinite senes. The contonlum 
of the NaiySyikas, that the presence of oilier percfrptuaj ihla 
cuts short this process, le equally hollow and uDsuhstantial; 
l*ecaiJt*e the mint] could not lie diverted from this proceei ol 
infinite knowledge milking for the attestatioii of the previous 
kntiwledges. The Naiyavikas however have urged that this oontin- 
genuy would occur in the case of any and every instance of cause 
mid effECt. The efftcl muat have its esause mid dii-t cause again 
would have a further cause and that again another atul so without 
end. This sort of infinite regression is not a fault, l>ecause it 
could arise only it there be such a senes of eiuiuiriea which htiw- 
©ver are absolutely redmidaut. The Advaitina poiut out that 
the iinalogy here is not on all fours. The infiaite series of 
enquiries about the cau.ee and efTect does not arige because there 
is no ilotibt about this causal reluiiou ever coming to a cessation, 
ff this hi'eak in the causal series could be possible the offeci iu 
questlou would have been uncttuactl mid so would have been 
either eternally present or cteraally non-exiateut. But no sudIj 
n priori absurdity aJTects the qucbtion of infinite aoties in regard 
to knowledge. The series of knowledge instauces is certainly 
cAusaJly determined and if it breaks down ui any pariiculur 
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infitfince of kDowleiige tlien the laFt Imowie^ge ijpoyJtl become 
i m possible without it£ caviFC, BO tettoepectivelj it would eatoU 
the ebsurditj of all previous iuatatices. If to avoid this contin- 
geaej' it is pmiiaieil that n particular knowledge is cognisaut 
of all knowledge-instances in general we, the Adviiitins, would 
ask, ia thia knowledge cognisant of its own self ? If ao, it would 
becotne self-Iuiniaoua which is our p^jsition. If it is believed 
to be cogntsed by another It; would lend to the vicioua Indnite, 
and if it is held to be uncogui^l and iinalteated it would fail 
to rorve bb evidence of the pitivioufl series. 

Moreover the contention of the Najy4yika^I^ that knowledge 
ie cognised by another knowledge w-iien there is an en<jii!ry alH^ul 
it, is an assntuptinn which, does not save ft from the c^^arge of 
ttie vichMis intltute, Kmjuiry nboiit nnytlung is possible only 
if I here is a previous knowledge of ii. But how muld 
this pn’vious knowledge be poifsible if the knowltslge in 
queslinu is not believed to be self-evident. If thia previous 
knowledge is hold to iie caused by unoiher knowledge ihia would 
cause li reiirwrard infinite seriea. If the knowledge about a 
knowledge ia hold to be caused by tlie influeuce of the Inttcr 
witijout theru being an enquiry this would lead to an infinite 
regress in the forward order- * All these contingcnciciii however 
are avoided if knowledge is believed to lie self-luminous nud selt- 
evidcnc as held by the monistic teachers. 

The monistic couceptiou of Belf-inumiuatian baa been 
challenged by the NniyAyikns on tlm groiiml that a logical deters 
tninutUm of eeif-luminosity (jfi'apratdia/ctf) is an tupossibility 
l)ccausC( os they contend, the concept cannot give ub any detinite 
ides. The author of the T^iftwjpradipifrd Ims set forth n numl^r 
of definitions of the concept of selMuminoBity 
which, ID onr Judgment, seem to be dilTerent Landmarks in tbe 
history of tlie evoLutiiUi ol tire concept. These licimitiom are 

» Kb.Eli.,p.M, 
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not tA bt} roii^ardcrl a$ mere seliolftstle eiKbortiliotia baring little 
philnuophical iiilcreat. Them is good reason, on the other hand, 
to believe that tlieae deflnitloua, despite their seliolustic appear¬ 
ance. really repreeent the ilevelopnienl of the dialectic movemcut 
of philoBopiifcal thought in coutBe of which the alatns and fiinc- 
tioo of conscioiiaiieip in relatUm to the objective reftiitj were 
brought to a foeu?. The problem ia one of abisorhing interest 
ftnd hoe a profound vahie in its liearing ou the philoisophicai 
isaitcs. Wc propose to examine tJie different ecmceptions that 
bnve been discussed by Cilsiiklmcar}'^, one of the grentest 
dialecticiaiiB in Ibe Saihkara-Vedanta, fand fthnl! assesa their 
phllt»nphical value- 

Now what is the import of the enneepi of selMiirainosify ? 
s*if.}«Q.aDior s*. conceived to consist in tlie union 

of existence end illuminatioii. Fn otlier 
tvorda wo shell regard a thing to he self-InniTnmifi if we have 
rceaoD to believe that ilInmimHon con^ijittfe^ tieing and 

nature.* Ohjeots of our empirit; tmowledcc have psislence of 
thdrown, hut they iHob tlie chrincter of ilhirnination they 
cannot be thought to Im* wif-binjinous or Knnw- 

ledgOt on the other hand, fomhining in itself hoi li esi^^tenre 
and illumiimtiou thus :t1onc! becomeR lit to lie cTinrecferiPCrl ns self- 
tomiuous. Thia conoeptidn of self-luminosity however would (le 
futile Tor ilw NaiySyikas to whom knowledire is cognised by 
iutre-ftpection (muufliraMya), do not den v t lie fact that kuowledga 
has its own existence us well as ilhiminiittou though not 
causftl by itself. And the rlefinitiou would oblvtentto the Ibe of 
demarcation between the concept of oKto-il/uwmntfow (erupru- 
mntea) a? held by the WUntiste and that of ailer-iV/aimwafrou 
(pawprakai«fira>' as maintained by the NiiyRyikas. 

Jfow this conception of aetf-JumLnosity may be so modified 
ns to avoid this aleoird is^ue and tlits can be done if tlie illumina¬ 
tion in question is regarded as caused by its own self. To be 


1 Svaitt^iu pridcilasca tvaproks^.—Ctt ., p. B. 
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Ksplicit, we aliDuld jtjgatd iLat alone to be sBlf-iinafnOD?, tbe 
illumination ot which is cojiaed by iU omi self and sot by ati 
. niter,* Bui eveu tliiv modthcatlan would not make tlui coQCf0 
Ilf aelf-luminoaity free from objectmoe^ beenuse it malce# oon- 
suipusnesa both its subjeet and itcobjecbHboth oogniser >sd the 
cognised—^wbidi ?a evidontly ftbsurdT a» the Same thing cannot he 
r^arded aa tEie fubject and tJie pbjwt in the same reference. The 
Bubjeot (ifjrfrt is what eierciees a fimcUoii and the object laihat on 
which an efiaei, ia produced by the operation of tho subjed. The 
operation muat exist in a thing wMob is diatmot from the object 
uporated upon. ' Tlie carpenter conrerb a piece of timber into a 
tabic by exercising an operation^ wliLch ig found in the carpenter 
And not in the iunber wtiieh h opemted upojtp nor in tlie table 
which ia the resultant prudiicl. The tioibor U the object bejiauac 
the elT^I:, namelyr a transfonnatton of illG shape, is indnoed on 
it by inrtiieofau operatiou which inheres in atioiber di^incl 
entity, oiz., the carpenter. * S3o to make the same thing tlicsubject 
end elqect U Iq^'caJty absurd because it iplita up an idtunity Info 
iwo opposttl factors, which .j ogalqet the Jaw of identity. 

This al^mlity has been sought to be avoided by a furtlier. 
amenilmeiit. E^owJedge, it is contouded, is seBduminafia hecausa 
J t Mghted up by any homugcucouB illuminating fBCtor.* 

• Thus a 7;aiup might ho oall^ svaprakdiafy or Eatf<tuuiuiuus bo- 
cAuae it ia'i!>pt iliuminatdf by any other illuminating fador'wht^h 
may form thtj same efasfl mth the tam p. Cogniliau too is- !;etf- 
iiiBunoita, lie^ui^ acoording to tlm tlieoty of the mouista cogni- • 
^ tion is oogniacd' ucitlier by its own self nor by any aficr-eogni- 
tioD or o«wrVWft^!fii> 

Tlie qoulilytn^ adjunct ititjiiixijn {Lqmogeneoiis} is of viial ini' 
pontuux os it server to make the dednitian predsc and definilc/ 

■ extending the possib^fity Miending application to the 
Xaiyayiha view of cognition, for prckdi'i .wiilwui toay * 

* Sv)W*a sVdVWil Wta jpikaiiii ilj »|,—Oit.. p. ft, 

. * Of. piLniifrjaDaTHa'kiiyn{itiiiJa'^£Jitvadi kdimutviuii. 

* Sitjrtt'^a-ptateJipratisiratvjuii.—Cil,. p. S. 
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* « 

ptuan Wl) taaierb! and mteUectOjil iUtimintitimi. y the tofioer 
eeaM iif Uid Naiyuytke eegililimi teveiJei] hy ilie iifbor^ 

oo^iitioD and not by Hi;^y mntcnat i)liim;niiUon would corns uad^ . 
tite der^iiioii. 

* . “» . ^ ^ - ■ . 

'Phi* iJefinitibii Itae biE«n ssrtofk^ly challenged by I he critics . 

^hu &rgun Uiat iJiii vsijndjnitci uuiUd prove siiiddul, fdr (lie ilefi* ^ ■ 
■ -cittjMi, nition would ilien apply t<i ‘Uie jEiup^ dc.^ 

- . Vhlch iu adtuiiiedly imH ad^luimfiovi^ acirafil' 

log k> tlift AdvdUn. Tiia lamp is reveakid by knowledge 
wliich is iioi-liotnopQfOus with the inert'^smp how-evor. tht 

deiinitiim were witiiont tlw idjund ihete wmild be iio (iUi:stioa 
ol exisnrion (o the lump because pmtrdM jJien migU acau in- 
leUectuH) iliumiiiatiaa by wijieb it ie revealed Tims the AdvfliUn 
IS in a logical seesaw, Uuti darinilioa with ur withoiit the. a(t|tinet 
. sujfitfya bein^f abmird, •* 

Tliew dlfUr.ulties ied Llwj AdvaiUus to forlhcr moSlf} tlrolr 
conception of aeiMumiuoaity and the result wbs i new forinuht- 
tiuo. Ettowteilge is enlied iolNuriiiiioua. Utwauai;, wlii:n it ariecii, li 
tievei Ttmains finmnni leattid.* According to Ait^tins knowlct^ 

: is catl^yndfoAettiba or sotuelbiug wbu^e existence ft* t^waya known 
. niut VGnmina unknown, Tlmt kno^vleilgt! exists ljul o^mliis 
mnmsnjftetod, is a position wbich bos been denied Yby/tfs^ 

' AdvMilna« lila sluo a connuon experience that know.kCfge'ravcsIs 
ifetJl wnta knowef at the very momeut it oiigii]0ij6l(, “J?® 

JoiowcT arguex that be has kiwwtf^go but it is n^t mBnlfestcd 
to him ' 

Thii formulntion however ia also fsOtj for it appti- 
caldc to pteiisiim^ psin and otlusr fciiliogs whlcjh i'ictn?r 'remain nn> 
manifestc^d to the persons who feel tticm. 

TlitB dilBctiltj ts «miibl to be avnidt^ tJms What duet 
net form Ujc cibliMit of knowledge is vailed aelMuDjinoua,'** ' 


- / 

- ' 'Bwimyidi lito^li!*-«y»U«ha-vi^h»UiWwii,-—CH.| 
• XflislvisajstmA anpruk^stVAm-— C^t., f>. p, , 
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'Pleasure} patiii similar other feelings asd the lamp, the aud, am) 
all other phj^ieal iliuminations being oh|ect8 of empiric 
knowledge cannot t>e charaoterised as /4anScif<ii/a and claimed to 
Iw self-1 timmoiis. 

It might however he argued that in avoiding the defects of 
the previous formiilntioiia which it anoceasCuh^ does to n great ex¬ 
tent this new formulation creates an Impossible position for the 
Advaititis as it takes sway the only ground from under their feet- 
How could knowledge be uciMiifl or incapable of l>emg on object 
of knowledge, seeing that this very thesis has to be catabUshed 
bj inference and i((]tbority, etc., thereby making it at least the 
subject (object) of such diHcussion ? 

To obviate anoh an obvious critjclatO} a little modification 
might tie introduced by sating that self-luminous character may 
l>e ascribed lo what is subject to or empiric usage 

while at the same time is not an object of knowledge/** 

The latter port of the definition as already explained simply 
meaiis tliat knowledge itself is not an object of knowledge Ijh# 
other ordinary objects such os tho pot, cblh, etc. And by the first 
part * Ryatohara-ciVaj/atGam ' it is merely implied that the logical 
judgment in the form " knowledge isself-iummous’' is capable of 
being logically proved, i.a., subject to inference and other proofs 
like other logical judgments. 

This however aifords no real escape from the difficulties of 
the poaitiou, for the admission of it-s being subject to logical 
criticism means no more than that it is subject to inference and 
other proofs which are not other than knowledge. 

Agafn^ this position is suicidal, because it ia inappHcable 
to the ease of Hrahman, the Highest Consciousness, wM^ being 
beyond all logical deierminattona cannot lie eliaracterised by 
uyavakdra-mfaifatm or subject to the U-Hages, For all usages eeo.w 
and limitations are negated, rea^ioninga or Utrka are denied at 
the dawn of super-oonsciotiaoese, 

I Vjov-qjtHTttriaayaiTB uti jDaulvi^ijaivani,—Oit,, p. 9, 
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In order to meet the crilimsms tiiat liave been levelled by 
_ , , . , the NaiTftvi.kas, the Advaita-Vedfttita defines 

pnfcl j purytlHn- * 

finally the self-inutntmtive cbaraeter of Imow- 

ledge as follows; 

Though iDDHpable of being an object of knowledge, yet 
possessing coropoience for perceptual use." ' 

Even this clnlxiraticiu of the concept might be made the 
target of criticism. For this would be inapplicable to 
Brabmaot the final conadousness, which is beyond all doter- 
miDation and iherefore alao all ttsage. To avoid this, the 
Advaitin has to take a roundabout course in order to 
explain the definition ^o as to make it applicable also to Final 
CoDFcioitsDese. Foltotting the well-known Nyfiya method of 
eiplanation by nugatioiia. he takes the phraso flparoksaryfl- 
ra or ^ capability of perceptual usage ' not iti its 
apparent ordiniury positive sense but is a technical sense to 
imply or connote ** what would be the non-receptacle {ariadht- 
karaua) of eternal and absolute negation (ajj/fintsh/iden) of the 
capability of pem-ptual usage.'' * Thus by nse of two negations 
Advaitin seeks to apply it to both empirical nod transcendental! 
or absolntc conBciousnes*. It is of course clear that empiric 
knowledge has capability of percoptuol usage, hui can the same 
thing l>o said of triiuhcendenta! conscigiisni^-j? Evidently it 
cannot Iw? said that absolute knowledge half, Ibis capacity fl& 
empiric knowU'dge has U. Now if ‘capability of perceptual usage* 
be absent in Final Consciousness, it logically follows that the 
absolute negation (afpanfdhh^tfu) of the * capability of perceptual 
usage ' would be there and the eritic'a charge of a * too narrow ’ 
definition would stand nnassailabte. Bui ‘ absolute negation ' truly 
ooDstrned meone that it la eternal (Ni%e) and therefore it can 

> fn) Afedyatve <tttl apBraksa-TyaTHharayogjatrain «*apr^IjatTUi). 

p, 0. 

tt] Aparok^o-vvaMkrt^ryogyBayadliTpAdasyB niib etuiibhava stspnu 
kaimra lak^anrieadthliavahkiJitih —1 P-1>. 

a Apnok^avyHTab^TOgyatT&tynBtablwTiiiwibikani^tvain. I'rdr N. 

pr., p. 
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never reside in any locua where its eountorfMirt or praifjfOsrt ctin 
be found at any sta^ or iu any form. The Naiy^yika vitidiea- 
lioa of tlip deliuition of Substance or dmeya as esBeuiially a 
seat of 4iuaUtie$ ilJiistratc^ it. The Naiy-iyikas 

define the substance as the seat of properfiesj lull iliey admit 
that at the lime of origination, there is no ijualily or property 
attached to substance : and tbo definition would breome * too 
narrow ' as it wonid not oovtT tlic case of sulmtHnvo n( thp Ume 
of origination. To avoid this diflieuliy, they coo have to tnain- 
tain that * the st^rat of proiierty ,* tbe essential mark of suhidance, 
implies the '* non-loealion of the nlisohitv negation of the 
seat of properties," * ilierohy making the definition applicable 
to substance Ixitb ni tbu time of origination and thereafter: for 
tiiougii ai tliD lime of origmatmn tUm' was no qunlityina 
substauoe, its absolute negahon was unt nlso there; since absoluio 
negation means eternal negatioii in tlio locus of its counterpart, 
and etcrualily or absolutencas attributi^ to negation means that 
its counburpart or jtrcifijfuyi Is to bo found iu the locus at oo 
ticne or stage.^ Por esurnptei there is absolute negatlan of form 
in the sir because at no time and under no mrcumiitanees, is there 
any form m air, i,e., air is eEcrnallj formlcga. 

The expresHion ure^b/a/ra or unknowubility has been intro¬ 
duced as a qualifying epithet to the socsoud condition to exdude 
pot and such other tblogs which may form the objects of percep¬ 
tual usages. They being the objects of our empiric cogiiitiona 
cannot come witliin ihe scope of aredyofan. Now the critic may 
return to the charge and say how it is possible to spenk of SupcT- 
consciousneas as ancvfj^a? Pur in the admissioo of the Adivnita- 

^ Moksadti^Synp) vs riTak^it^lharuiriLihjtw’pl ludadt lattvcna toda- 
ijsnttibbavwBfihiksro^Atrn^ii giri^Ajr&yt> flmTyajiiiifvst ssddbcb 

—CitsuiM* p. 0. 

^ Kft {!A yoigyiit.^lEik^A9fi^fibiuinii^kHris 
tftdjjgaThbhaynd apu^iiMhanlniowii yogyntirfttyfintnbh^r^tiiitdbikar 

raipgu ^svabUityAutii btiivnnaflbikaTilrbTjat?Avat, 

Cpm AdvAitauddhi, 766 ; 
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Ve<UUiU Ihe self*lmiiiiion& bnuwlirdgt* form^ tt» object o! 
autlioritj or rerlial cwgiiilion- Jffamd or scriplnral testimony 
19 the only aovjree to realise the tnie nature of the ^bsolutt!, Ihirc 
iking-BItBs-Conaoionaiiesa. TJie liigUeat being «ir Brabmati has 
been cliaraeierisad os aupanmda. the reality coguisablc 

tbrougli the tlpanifdd texts which only can voiieliiiafe unto us 
lilt truths of revelation. And no knowledge in Vedtlnta empiric 
or intuitiouiUi can be marked sslF-Iiituinous or scapmfcaAi, 
as all forms of knowledge came under the scope of redya 
or knowahle. Hence io avoid the euicidnl clmraoter of the 
deBnition the expressioo uoiTdyafrie should be taken in n 
ieehnieal sense, ft means pAufarydpi/atriihftSra. Pftafn implies 
the result of tlic definite fiinctioning of the pa^yebosis or 
ntrnial process in llm imaiedialc cognition ; and the mc-niit! 
pn>cess functions in nevcalUig objects of cognition in its due 
vividness* PfiofooydpyufrdbJiJfprt is a negative mark which 
denies the determinate or ilohidm mcntfil functioning necessitated 
iu the immedintc cognitive process. Psycbftsis or uff/i in tiie 
Advftita-Vedanta work? definikdy and indefinitoly. In the case of 
eoucrete ohjecta it isdehuLteand detenninate but in tlie case of the 
Abitdute it is undefined and milelerminatc. The former called 
pfi ifapyapya and the latter is called ofthetjUpya in the U Vedantic 
terminology, or, in other wonls. n concrete object is charnc- 
teriei‘d as phoiaryapyit and Brahman is knoim as cftfirynpya. 

To pul it more clearly, a perceptual process in the Advaita- 
Vedinta implies iIjc identity of the pOTcipient-^nscionsnesg 

the nbjeoi-cnnsciDuanDas (rijayfliraffanya), 
TIk^ nbiecb^tQsetousness U the locus of the object and directly 
teveale li. The inamcdiaM: knowledge of the object to tlie subject 
supposes that fhe percjpUmt^nBcmtisnm must ivcquire an 
identity with the objwi-consdousnese. 

" The external peroeption is marked by the 
going but tlirough the neiuscs. The outgoing eutaMurano soon 
gels the form of itic object* This transformalion is called p^tf* 
Vfiti is a pByoJaoais which awiuires n definiteness due to the 
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functloniDg of meniaJ coaficioiisrLfsss accoriliDg to a moukl nntf 
fwin. Comsciou^uess in that determinate form removea the 
ignorance ami establishes the identity of tlie iJercipient and object 
consciouaneiia." It ia callai ph jiffl in the tieicrinbale perceptual 
process. Advaitii-\'edilnta recoguis(^s three aspects of consciouB- 
ne$s and their identity in puroepdon. Prawiafn?«ibnffa is 
the 3ubject>conaciDusDeas. VL^aijaeaUanya b the cbject^ODficioiiB* 
ness and P^T(ficaj7fjKyt!i is the consciousnesfi imtoiment b ibc 
psychological process. *• .InfaPftraiya is a dynamie entity 
am! is unceasbgly active b receiving llie forms of objects. It 
goes out through the sense chamjcb and is engrailed on a thing 
and tahee impression of the object," Eevelaliop of objects to 
the percipient subject is called pftaforySpprttra in the Advaitn- 
Vedarita. The negation of such a phakrySpyatca w evident 
enough in the case of objeeis of past and futuie end of impcr- 
ceivablc thiogs, e.g., merits, demerits, etc., as in those cashes the 
outgoing of anta^Jlranfiia ibrongfi the sense cbaniieJs is not possible 
beoaiw all those objects lie beyond the range of our senses ; and 
identity of Ihc three aspects of eoDsetousnesa is also impossible. 
As a result the definition of self luminous kno^vlcdge chameterisied 
by pluikvsiipgijivi}t/hara oonnotetl by the eKpression <trttlyatr<J in 
no way extends to the objecii berynod the class dedned. 

The Advaitinh fnrtUsr observe that the BelMummoos 
character of knowledge i? a litgieully valid coucepi wliicJi Tniijhl 
alsti be established by proofs Ami whai is 

estnblisiitfd by proofs must hiive some essential cliamcterislics 
which are sot forth m the definition. The function of definition 
is to point out the e^ntin! fcntiire?! of (be things defined and 
to c1iis.=(ify them on ilic ba$ia<ir their essentiafa. It is therefore 
dear that if jtbe Advaiiic category under discussion is esttibhshed 
by proofs it can also tw logiaUIy defined. But the 

proofs advanced by the tnonistic teachcTs, have strongly Ijceo 
criticised by the Naiyayikas. To ojtprfii«c the value of their 
irgittnents we ahould give an account of the dialoctics used by 
the rival sebooU of pbiloaepby. 
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Tbe Advuitins advance the the following flyllcigism in tbeir 

ajniiinv iqfir- *' Goiisciousnm U aoIMuminoos 

w^^pwiii BiitJq- because ii i>oaBe3a€s the chnmcJerietic ‘ anuhfiu- 

And what does noLposaesa this cbjii'uc- 
lerialie ' aimWifititcn ' is not characterieed us self-hnuinous or 
‘imaprakah/ e the pot** Or in other words; 

(A) all 8e)f4uininous things are possessing the 
cbaractemtic uriuhhil/rtui'i, 

(E) No iK)te me the cbaracteristic 

atiuhMti/ta, 

lE) So pots ore seH-luminoiis* 

The syllogism rasy be explained thus : (1) pra/j;5tt or pro¬ 
position or the thi^is to ba establislied is; conscioujiDess lb sdf- 
■ Juminona, (2) hefw or the reflaou is: hecatise it possesses the 
charaeterisiic *' (mnl>/i5/rfra/" (ij) udSkaraifu or cxplauatory 
example ia liu: pot (yafha tjhufak). Examples may be homo- 
geoooua ur offinnative or * iSdiiannj/a ’ where the properly to be 
proied and the ground (hcfii) me presenu and heterogeneoua or 
negative (Miifhar»f|/fi) wherv tiie property to be proved and the 
gnmnil are Ixjlli absent. In the ayllogtam under diacusaion all 
positive instances come tinder the scope of the minor or ‘ ' 

and this is why there is no concrete positive illiistraUfjn u> be 
died to prove Uie w-presence of the major or the proiieriy to be 
proved and the middle or the ground. Af> the ayllogiam is 
purely negative in its obaracter only the negative instance ia 
shown to provo the co-presonce of the ^Acf« ’ and * Miiif ' on 
the basis of the negative dialectic patent cnoogh in the proposi¬ 
tion * yuuu‘n’rflih feuneirnm * or whatever docs not posseva the 
elmracierUtio ' >iJiijtdifihfi)ii* ia not to iw called ' or 

self-lntmnous, [/paneya or application t It asserts the 


* AmibltfltJti avnysiiJiSrtltJiia anubhiititvit y«anai,ttiii toonairatU 
yuihu ghuitsh ityoDurniiDain,—Cit., p. 11^ 
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presence or absence oX the groiioil in the * 'pok^a ' or minor. In 
the former case it is affirnuitive and in the latter it is negative, 
' upamya' or application U evident in the judgment ' tef/ja 
c^drti or ^ is this conscionsness- Because coDsciouancss 
posses^B tlie characteristic ‘ wiratAflfftea * it ig selMuminoas. 
(5) The statement of condnsion is called ni^antario. M/jrarnonn 
restates the proposition as grounded. What is tentatively put 
forth in tire proposition or ‘pmti/fla* (the first member of the 
syllogism) is estahtished In the conclusion. 

This syllogistic argument, the Naij^yikaa point out, ia 
vitiated by a munher of fallacies. The syllogiem involves a 
dilemma whose two boms or poles ana rendered 
oil faUflciea —fidtlhasadhanalS 

and ^ddhpdpnzafddftj. The Naiyayikas ask 
whether the prior conception of the major or sadhya is a neces¬ 
sary element iu the .^dvaitic inierenoe ? If the monistic teach¬ 
ers are positiye in their answer, the major or sadhya being an 
attril)ute in its nature cannot stami by itself; it mast be located 
in a substance. Conoeptioi) of an attribute without its su 1 > 3 trute 
or location is an absurdity. To he logical one lias to admit that 

the attribute (dharma) isvaytnhiiriikaiaha) or self-luminoeity _ 

the major of tfie Advaitic syllogism—^resides in a capable 
substratum which may W characterised by such an 
attribute. Conscjouanesa or tfitabAeti is the only possible sub- 
Btratum where this attribute is ascertained {tiilcifii). As a 
result the existence of the major in the minor becomes a 
pre-admitted fact and the syllogism coinmita the fallacy of 
4tidd iiosdd ftotm to.' 

* Tlffi eonditioD pre««deiit ol interenn la tli© tact of Fufrfald, u^hich 
in Isngtjitg^ the sbaence of pr«Tioiu pr«oi» in faTOUp of tha 

probandum (•ddAdftaiqdml^Aaoa). la ntJitp wotdi. tbi) pmbmduni tnuat 
'iiot l>o known to fanve btea atnbljkhdd hefopei JnfsreDds in Indian logic 
uiini at material truth sad not fonoid coBjiatenay aIopo nnd the truth 
which ia sought to be feateblialuid tnuiik be such os coiuiituUw a real w)- 
vaace in knowledge. So when a partioulnr ixtlereoce ie found not to prove 
S 
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Again if tlia preconfsepticn of tbs major bo an admiltcd facl:, 
tbe purely negative cEiaracmr of the inferoiiDe (/fera/atn/afirejH), as 
has been by ibo Adveitina, iB on illo^coJ asanmptign, 

Kemlueyatireki or the purely iiegative character of tlie inference 
impUes that Ihe posiiivo concomitance or anvayat^^apti of the 
middle and tbe major is an imimsslbillty and tbe concomitance is 
apprehended only negatively, Now if the prior eonceptbti of 
the be accepted the positive cancomltance ie not an im¬ 

possibility and the purely negative chirracter of tbe sytlogisnii, as 
given by tbe monistic teaebens, is illogical- 1ft to lie oonsiatent, 
the Advaitins adopt the negative coarse, or^ in oilier words, if 
they <leiiy the prior conception of ibo major they commit tlio 
fallacy of the nnpr<wcd inajor or satlhyiiiimiiiilhL^ The infcrcri- 
llal judgmetn, that knowledge ie self-luminous, is iniended to 
prove tbm the snbject or knowledge possesses the fentcre indi- 
calcd in tlie predicate. Knowledge marked out by (he predi¬ 
cative idea (p(^f*ff<(lmi/Jhi) implies the previous notiem of the 

anything unkuutm l.iotoro And as suck only n.-p<At« a Imoirn furl and docs 
not mtikb uny ndvAncor it infringSK the {uadnmenliit imnditioa of inforcrnciie 
mid virtatilly ferreUs ils right tn be regnrded b« on infoivnce. This is 
tediDifHUy ctlScd rhe failsoy of wbfcfa ia a puridy Tndinn 

' Another condition of iafetinjco is thai (hare 

miuitt b« an jnvuriab(L‘ nod univemal ooncomitiuioi- betwetia th« 

pmbiUiH and tho probsodiun wildiFitti which no tnferonmf 99 pousiblo- T(is 
univerHa] preposition or the major pHJjjliBo in Anutotetisn nyllogjnixL em* 
bodies tluH invoriobte conooniUaiicL'. the oonoomttAiiiiii 

lailii b> mal^riDliEe if either ibe probAiiii or tbe prebnoduni b an iltogotbar 
unknown fact, bocauee tho relotina bolwu^a two unlcnown facts or of ono 
anknown iaot with anoihar known CAnaot lio conoaivnd. If tUotirobiUtiiH not 
known it coni^tittitei; a ojLic ol {Allociy oaJled and in tho 

eo>e of an unkiiown probMudmu. it Itecoma^ The aboro 

fatlacleii aLeo ocettr, when Uio proboaii or the prahandum, though kb own lo 
be anli^teDt facta, are i]ualified by, un unkniiwiL and no&'Oitiatebl adJoeUva 
in whiob It gife* ibta to the faUaciri of ryfirfAriuifi MAiiAadfjrbTtt and 

T^dffkariJiiiittiiiHblAyd, re^ipoctively. 
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property to be proved. Concrete eonceplion depends upon ilie 
pie-uotioa of tJje pmperty wbicb innkes it concretised. Predica¬ 
tive idea or riic^ai}iijaam stands us tlin eaueat factor of the 
conenete aspect of knowledge oiiiffebui/iki. ttie iudgniontj^ 
‘ft man chanteterised aa the hoJder of the stick/ logically pre¬ 
supposes the QotioD of the slick, stmitarty, all concrete notions 
imply the pre-oognition of the property predicated of the aubject. 
^noe the particular iinlgment construction of the Advaitins 
consciousness Is stdl-iinninous,' to be logically valid, must pre¬ 
suppose the predtente wJiicb is to be proved in knowledge hy 
meanji nf inference. And tliongh the syllogistic argument tulght 
avoid the fallacy of ^adhijaprmitJdhi it would be vitiated by tlie 
fallacy of .^tddJiia.v^/koiuitd or proving tlie proved. 

To repudiate the charge of xadlujaprasiddh amt JiuMftaxadha- 
nata which represent the two puled of the Kaiyilyika dilemma, 
Ad^e™ ‘be AdvnUina argue llmt the Mya or the 

major of the syllogiem is not lui unknown 
fnotoc. The major ur has its pre-cognition in a gimeral 

way on tlie basis of an inference known at 
drm ii» the Naiyayika terminology. When we see a horned 
uninial and infer that it has a tail, we have a case of 
tirfja inferentie. It is bused on general observation and on the 
oniformity of exiierieuce. Experience teaches us that uelWumino- 
sity or sunprakdiiiiva is not an nlaturdity. It ig an aUnbute 
located in a siilHstratc. But the special features of the substrate 
arc not known to ns nod we cannot cbatBctense the subsuate 
with its particnlar name and form and other essential tmturea. 

To establish flie prior conception of the major, the .Idvaitins 
olisen-'c that all dlmrmaft l^^ause they ate d/uirwio^, sre Bobject to 
otenial neption or a/yfliifnhhdoc in a {jarlicular aubBtratc. (i.y., 
inhfafM or whiteness, ^ Whitenesa which serves as an attri'* 
hate to a white pot, is denied in n black pot. And on the baais 

' Vecljatviuii kiftoiumfllhfiiyaatJithiivapjatlifDgi dJiamiiitTut imik- 
Ij'iiTiii.—|j. 12. 
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of such an explanatory it la inferred tbat oil attributea 

are absolutely nested sorecwbere because they are the pro* 
peny of a particular substance only. Vedyatva or kDowability 
isa pioperty; it is therefore subject to absolute negation In a 
particular substrate. In this ^vay ucedyatra or negation of 
cerfyotrfl In a eubstrate being logically established, it implies the 
si'ayathprakd^tva or self-Jiimiuosity — tbe major (sadhya) of the 
sytJogiBjn under discussion. us is understood 

by ills Adraitius, reals on the absolute negation of mdyatm or 
knowabillty. Whal does not fann the object of cognition is 
called svayamprakaia^ Apedyatva thus Is the essential character¬ 
istic of as we have aiudied before. Now the 

oJ * 4 - being thus a logically eaiab- 

dm »t liflbed factor, the syllogjsm cannot be vitiated 
by the fallacy of sadhyapra^iddhi as pointed 
out by tbe NaiyByikas. 

The argument, on the other hand, cannot also be rendered 
faulty by the fallacy of siddJmsadhanati because the given 
QtnaUno of syllogistic argument b^^d on general observa* 

ftOhdiMU Diimot -f’. f 

i p iin M iSi Of uniJormity of expenenoe may luuced 
adi4>tiiai. indicate the necessity of a substrate, for a 

property without a subBtrate cannot be conceived. But tbe sub¬ 
strate with ics particular name and form and other essential 
features wbicii may characterise or individualise it as such and 
such a thing, may yet remain totally unknown and iinapprehend- 
od by the suggested inference. And it is now individualised 
with all ite special features, if there be any, as oousciouBnesa by 
the suggested syllogistic arguments. And tlte i|ucstioi} of rid- 
(fhusMhaucfa cannot 1 m urged here because the snbetrate of self- 
luminosity with all its essentia) marks was not pre-established. 
It is however to be noticed in this couuoetion timt the ■’iiidAya or 
the major of the Advnitin's inference is known not in its positive 
phase but only negatively through the negation of v^dyatra, 
VedyatvUbhdia is only one of the negative essentials of seif* 
luminosity. Self-luminoaity has been defined by its two essential 
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marks ui^tdyatta well as apan* k4aFyavfthdriiy$ytjat(^a or 
capability of its direct or imniedlaio apprebcnsion. And lienee 
tbe negaiioii of ccdyalva is not sutBcicnt gioimil to estabJiah 
aelf^luminosity, the major of tlie Advaitic syllogiam. Tito que&- 
tion of sddhyd prasiddM still vitieiea tLe whole circle of argument. 
In refuting Ukj objedioD the Advaltins argue that the copabiJity 
of immetliate perception or apafotmtiynrahdrutjogyottit em u 
oharacteiistic mark receivee support even in the Nyaya-theorj 
of knowledge. Negation of cedyittM is therefore tlie 
only other essential mark which has evoked criliciam from the 
NySyn standpoint. Bm aredyatca in knowledge having been 
established on the basis of infcreuce, ihe aodiiAfn or the major 
with all its essentials is proved and tlie objection of aprusiddhu- 
(n^cfowfa or improved probendum fails to the ground. 


We have already seen the reason why the Advaitic syllogism 
^Tbe ebntiRQ docs not commit the fallacy of suidh‘isddii>it\nts 

d]D»^*ai though the major or has its pre- 

McecMmi Mjiuj, established characicr. The real nature of the 

mibstrate with all iiB siiedal features being unknoTiTi and 
unestahlisbcd, the co-presence of the hetn and sadhya in their 
positive concQinitaiioe cannot lie logically urged. And the co¬ 
existence ox the positive concomitimee of the middle and the 
major is to be explained only through the negative dialecuc. 
Negativity is therefore the only mark which will explain the 
vyapti or concomitance of the middle (hefu) and Ihe major 
(sadhtja). The negation of the major (sddAija) implies the 
negation of the middle (ftt'fiO- It is tberafore that form of infer¬ 
ence wherein the middle end ihc major do nowhere co-exist 
except in the particular locus and the concomitance being merely 
negative, the inference is known as kcralflsyafiVrki, The objec¬ 
tion» based on the negative character of the inference, can in no 
way stand. 


We have already seen that the major of the Adveltic syl¬ 
logism is not an nnestabli&licd factor and the NoiySyika objection 
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of the or tmproved major is based on iJie 

mieupprebension of the Advaitic position. It h mw to he 
examined whether ihe paksa or the minor and the hein or the 
middle can be iot^cally determined. 

As regards the minor, Naiyijikas contend that consoioufi- 
iiesfl, which according to tlie thesis of the monistic philosophy 
is one and absolute without any charaoieriatic of its gwii, es¬ 
capes all iogical determination? and cannot therefore be stjled 
a valid category to form ttieminor of asronnd syllogistic reasoning 
A^iin a rhing is characterised by its essentials and an entity 
without liny essential feature and charaeteriatic of its own can 
in no way be logically dehned and determined, diwibhah'lra, 
which serves the function of tho middle, must subsist in the 
iniiiur as is demanded in n valid fiylJogisiic argument, Pte^noe 
of the middle in iho mi nor is an absolutely necesaarv ooiidition 
of (syllogistic reasoning and nnuthfl/i/pn, the middle, has thus to 
lie Hssigned to oonscio^sness, the tninor term. Tliia ia 
ffltJi) to the fundameiAal principles of absolute monism. 
Again ffnMftftfltitM itself which ta the daiemiining fentuie 
(ps/cfnfdrncchedn^Q) of conscionsnesa. tlie minor term, enunot 
lie logically categnriMcd. It caistss in one absolute conscious¬ 
ness and oaonot therefore be styled * /Sit ' or generality 
which resides in many things and not in one thitjg and 
liclp® US, in a way. In grouping togethar the things which 
pnijscss the same features. Oneness of object is held by 
Udayuiia as one of the six enui^es which prevent common 
obiLTQcteristic becoming a true generality or class concept,* 
Categorical determination Iteitig thus impo.^ihle, nnnbJlriiltfro 
citiniot 1(0 atylcd a IpgicaUy valid concept. And its validity or 

* 00 VyflhtC'ra!ilK»ia etuljiitvodi M»m trfij w * *ha&flTMthjtiJj 

Riipehuaruiuiiljaadhr/ jUlbAdbukta&rhgralub. 

—Kir., p. 33, Binar&ii Edition. 

(hi Auubhapltmo aams tiA Uvojjatib, ■uubbQtmAatTQflgyjip.^u 

vyaktyablicdoeyB j&fibiidhaliatvut,—N, Pr,. p. 13^ 
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reatity being iiius iiuestioned it bys itself opeB to the falbc) of 
T..6 sjiytmhtrse of ^ i''J rujJi n Uie Ad vaj t ic ayllogiam. S rrt to- 
pSiifIdka or unrcttl in itself b tbai ty])e of reason 
wbicli does not exist in the subject and therefore cauriot afford 
the bfisb for any reaaoning, aa in the proposition, “ the bhe b 
a fiubstaece, beinuRe it has emoke*" * Piireality attrjlnittti 
to the midfUe vitiates fclie whole system of inferential 

argument. It affects the subject, and the reiation of the middle 
term to the subject, and the relation of the middle'aiid the innjor 
terms. 

When the subject tbelf is an unreality the syllogism aulfere 
from the fallacy of Mrayisiddha or unreal eh 
of jFjfni|riirr(fJi,i' ^ regards substratum. The subject or airtiya or 
the minor term may t* unreal in two ways : 
it may l>c a wholly imaginary' thing a a in the case of reaaoniug, 

' Tin? sky-lotua is fragrant., because it is a lotus; where the un¬ 
reality of the subject renders the condtision impoaaible/ Or the 
subject may be deprived of the essential charactf-ristic which 
niak>fi it lit to k‘ a subject of a syllogism. “Tit either eaao 
the re Sect ion or paraimria on the elements of the syllogism 
is impossible, since unreal things — things imaginary or devoid 
of categorically defmuble essentials cannot bt^ made the objects of 
such reflection or para maria “ Hence thia species ranks na 
* unreal os regards (lie aubstratmn ' isEtirupasiddhti),'* Thu 
Advoitic syllogism uruler disenstion comes within the scope of 
the latter division. For the reason or ^betu* or t!ie middle term 
l>eing unreal in itself (miriipSinidtik/i) and non-existoiit in the 
subject cannot bt* counted as the essential mark of the snbjtnjt, 
ntid the subject is left without any logically valid caai-ntial. 

’ Brodo tiiivyiuii lihnmBvatvidBtrasJddhirtttiiiparB- 

— Bh, P. uij S.M.. sL 7fl. 

» GagBOwuhimJaifi lurmbhi, firstiiiidBtTit isiojiiruhj'iLiLivjU, ntm 
gagfiiioxAbindAniii!! sa eva itAg t? 

^ p, B5, R, 6h4>4^V Edn. 
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ha regartU the conoomitaKce or of tbe raiddlfi aud 

the maior the Advaitms' syllogism cominita 
the fallacy of Dgflpj;atiio#}(fd/tL The reason, 
'which IB unfeal iu regard lo (he coawoiitaBce 
between the middle term and the consequence, and d<3C« not 
present itself as itierilable and invariable, ia called ppapyutra' 
i<iddho. 

There are two forms of this cloaa r in the first the 
cojiooniitaiice simply does not exists in tlw second, there is 
concomitance but only a conditional (aupcdfiifefi) one, winch is 
nt no value for inlercncc. in the first case wj have such 
tuferenee as " The [fountain has fire because it has golden 
smoke,"’ For tlie addition of the ' iolden ’ destroys the eon- 
coraitance since goldeu smoke does not^ in the Indian view, 
exist. The conditional cmcomitaiice is illuatraled by aucli a 
case as the argumoot,' the mountain has axuoke. because it has 
fire.* The proposition is conditioned by the fact that there is 
no uuiycrsal concomitance between fire and smoke, buttudy 
betweeu fire produced frotn wet fuel and smoke, * Tins ia tlie 
easeiuJe of the KySya charge of r^/nppatpd^tddhi or the 
n^sou which is unreal in regard to the concomilance, II is 
BEsigned to the \dvaita-fiyllogi3m on the ground that for 
want of proofs or proijiflno# there is no ctmciimitanco pos¬ 
sible between the major sthI the middle of the eylh^^sm under 
diBcussioin. 

Concomitance or rpiipfi being thus questioned for want of 
ivroofs, it is obvious that its very existence as wtcII as ita 
universal charaoter is challenged. 

In order to repudiate the charge of rsiddhi or iinioality of 
reason tii its three diScrcut aspects, tffe,, 
Ahaaiit t irp j, jpflrfipfijjiddJjfl or unreal in itaelf» (fc) afrai/S- 

siidfm or unreal as regards the substratum, (c) oifdpi^utrfisiddha 


PuTato TalmiiQW knUca CAit i f iyadbiliiai. 
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or iinre£Lt in regard lo mmcoraitanee, tlie Advnitins observo 
that the; NyAyu ohargo^ art; groumilehs and liased Mu]y un 
tiic mieuptireliutjalun of tlie uiouibtiu jKt^lUuu. As re^nU 
tbe objection of or the unreal in itself the 

monistic pbilojopher^i orgu^ tbat LiinugU oansetousness ur 
'cit * in its finality ta purely absolute and rualordess and all 
ideas of eoiplrica) ({Qality die out at the dawn of supreme 
Reality yet they ilo jiottkny the fact that so long as empiricism 
exislss and etnisciousutvss is doauMted by the praginatif 
demands, corierete and relative ideas and thought cotistruetions 
pitssess validity of their uwit and are md called erroneous. 
Logic lias its value in its own province. TJic generic clianudert 
representing the middle or betu of the Advaita-syllogisnit is 
aUributed to cnnscuiutjnesa or to tJie suhiect. Generic ctmmoter 
iinplies its own nature as well as the characteristic of the object 
in whieJj it iahenja. ConscitMisaesa charocterised by its general- 
tly is no iltnibt opixiBi’d tn the s[}trit of attsalulc mnnisiii, but it 
esDuu); bedeiitod so long as the Advaita-Vcddnla is Rtudied na it 
soictiee of reaiKming. 

Though the charge of si;;irup>iiritfdhu may be disposed of 
iu this manner, the objectiion of d^raijaaiddhi still vUmtes the 
argument. The ehurge of o^rajrfwfddhi is founded upon the 
falsity tif the es.Henti)t! characteilatic of the suliject or pak^ 
of the prupusitlom It W cuatcudei.] by ihe MaiySyikas that 
nnnbhilCtft’ri or essential mark of the subject (pakiatA^-acchedaka) 
Iteing posited tn one uiiilary caiHciouHness, vnnnol be 
logically catcgorisetl. To judge the question from the 

standpoint of Ehe monistic teacher it appears ns an absurdity. 
Plurality of oan^elouaneHS ihie lo different cinnlitions niid 
limitacinns is not dculed In the Advnlta-Vedanta. Knowledge 
tr4m3condi^ all Uuiitationa only svhen it macitie^ its hnality 
ami einpirio logic die^ out. The NySya obicctuin arises 
from the failure Ui distinguish betneen tvm forTus of knowledge, 
viz., (a) tiuipirical, and (b> trmiseeinlentjij. Advnitisui is 
very elutineul oti the fact I hut plurality iu coueotDusticss 
f> 
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IB conditional or ratlier sitperimposcd coiwcioua- 

ness is cue and unttai'y in Us reality. But this auper- 
impused nature ot pltmility will uot aftecT, tlie notion of general¬ 
ity residing in conscionsnfisa thougii one as an inherent e^ntial. 
For the Naiyayikaa on their own admisatoti aciiiept mouubood or 
nancfraitJtf as a genus or * jati ‘ on tlie ground that the moon, 
though one, appears aa many when reileciediD water. Atid it 
is on the basia of tUeae plural appearances that moonhood is 
<»itegonscd as genua or /att. An estimation of she Ny^ya 
position will elcorSy ojcplain the fact that aurthh^ffro or tbe 
essential nature of oonaeiouaneas or the subject or pafr^aldrac- 
cibedaJta is not non eU ; it tawi be logically categorised as genufi 
existing in the apparent plurality of conaciouaiiesa due to anper- 
imposition just like moonhood residing in nnmy ntoona due to 
reflection in water. And tbe cliargea of ssarAp^idd/n nr the un¬ 
reality in itself and of a^ropd^ddlilri or unreality as regards tlje 
suhstiatum fall to the ground. 

As regards the objection of vySpyuft'daidd/ti oi' the 
unroality with regard to tbe ooncomitance, the Ad^-aitine 
argue that the oppoiiciiis, in UBsiguttig this objection, quesj- 
tiuD tbe inerltahle and invariable nature of concomitance 
between tbe middle term and the ponsequence. And their 
objection is valid only in the case wherein the con¬ 
comitance cannot Invadably and unconditionally be proved. 
To establish the logical validity of concotuitatice Hafige^ argues 
that tbe ficfu ia that which itninediately and alwni's precedes 
Uic eflcct. The essenoe of mference lies in tbe invariable 
(xmcomitance (ppnpfi) between the middle (Aefu) or vtjSptja 
and tile TOBiiltant or the major or Hmv is the in¬ 

variable concomitance known ? Simple obearvation or con¬ 
comitance in a pnrticular case or a few cases is not enough for 
the logical validity of inference. To at tain ijortaiuty the notion 
of concomitance must be examined by tbe moihod of positive 
and negative instances. If a dbcrepancy occurs ‘ then ii must 
either be shown to be »n apparent exception^ or tbe doctrine 
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of ooucomitance miist lio admitted to be conditional {aujjad/itil'a) 
and therefore uaeless for logic.' Ttie concomitance can be 
eitber podhive-ncgatire (ottcayapjai/rffcO or agreemeni in 
presence and abutence between the Aetfi and sStihija : or nn 
agreement in presence only (fteudanpayt) ot tJiere can be a 
negative concomitssce only {kevah^ijaiireki), la the pro* 
position ‘Living organisma have souls, since they [jossess aniEoal 
functiona* there can be a negative coucomkancc only (Acpa/apytt- 
Htaiti), since the proposuioii * What has no soul lias no aoi iriql 
functions ’ can lie illustrated by the case of the pot. but the 
positive proposition ' that which bus animal functions has a 
soul ■ cannot be illustrotcd eiaco the conclusion Ima precisely 
the same extension as the subject and cannni therefore be found 
anywhere outside It.' 

If this form of syllogism ivliich is Iiased on ilie explanatoiy 
instance, hetorogeneons with the proven (vipak^a)^ and is not 
siipported by a similar case or (saptiftpfl)—^wbieb is nn impossi¬ 
bility in the case of negative ooncomitsmee—is taken by the 
Naiyftyikas as the logically valid form of titferonue. their charge 
of rjfrtpjfflfpawddAi urged against tbo negative syljogjsm of the 
Advailins is not to the point. The Advaitins reject both 
the forms of infetcnco XEccahTura/^i and kcmtfmjalirehi. The 
former because the ke^lunmgi inference rests upon the 
invariable and undeoiahlo concomitance between the hetu and 
«ddltga—e crnioomitance which excludes proof of negative 
examples. In the Advaita-Vedanta all things arc negated 
in Bralimnii aud therefore the negative concomitance is not an 
imiw.siihle one, KepalavyaUrekit being founded upon negative 
concomitance only, comes under the scope of ArihapatU where 
we proceed frcum the effect to the canse,’ Adraitius necept the 
inference known as or agreement based on concomtionce 

invariable but not undeniable, li is only on the admission of 

^ tViff LI,.A., p. 140. 

* Vide A.C.K., p. 20. 
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the Nyaya-view that tLe Ad^aStinB put forward the purely 
negative form of inference to eatnbliKh the i<elf>iuiiiiDQBjty of 
knowledge, TiiU lieiiig (he pi>s5itjoP of fhe Advaita^VedSnta, 
the Naiyiiyikas’ attempt to cniiciee the purely negative eon- 
comitnnee of the Advaita-syllogiam is to amil ihetr own position. 

Again the eondiiion or iij}56hi, na its ckfinitioti indicatesj 
ennnot be urged ju the purely negative form of infereiioe. For 
the Kniynyikaa dcHne condUion or ii/jodlri aa what covera 
the major but not llie middle or in other words whnt invariably 
co-exists with the major but not with ihe middle.’ This being 
the c:i9ential oharacteriutic^ of condition or ilic condi- 

tiona) concomitance,' to prove its invariable exiateiice in the 
major, requires an cxplauabory exauiple. Now the question 
arises whether this explanatory instance (irovca the invarinble and 
univerjial co*presence of llw major and the couditioa or iipSef/ii In 
the suggested punor {pukfrt) or elsewbcre. If it is to bo proved 
ctsew'iiere, a mpahia or ttti instance homogeneous with die 
proven is abaoJutety roijuircd to satisfy tlie hrat condition of the 
conditional uoncotnilance w to piove the universal co-preseucfr 
of the major and tbu snggcsied condition, fiut this inference 
being purely negative in its cfuiracter it becomes an iinpossihi' 
lily to eddiice any similar example or »iipal' 9 tt ; co-presence of 
the condition and iodlttja may, llierefom, he proved only in the 
auggeatud minor (pa^$a) of the inference. But ihe existence 
of the major in iho minor is a matter of doubt in any 6ylJogi$;ttc 
reasoning and rcqinrae to l)o proved by inference founded on 
ihcBc jiiemisea. If Ibe presenre of Ihe nm|or in ihe minor te 
pre*a8cerlained, the neeeEsity of inferenoA' as well as suppoaitian 
of oondilion liecome futile. 

Condition nr up^d/ii makes the inference inipossibfu. It 
TTtiates the invanuhle ooncoaiitanco or t jjapti, the true 
foundation of inference, and therehy rctidcrs the infen-enoe 

' SSilhyaejn vjapaka }a«tu hi}J€)n»V5npphitEtBttiA » upfulbih^Dh. P. 
via S M, S. 1 . OO. 
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faulty► Now if tlie existence of llie major in the minor fjo 
fire-accepted, inf erence, as a valid aonree of proof, becooies 
useless and naturally the fiueslion of <^ndition vitiating the 
true foimdaticm of !;yapti hears no utility of iia own. Hence 
to prove the vatidity of inferential proof the presence of the 
major in the minor is to lie everjTvhere doubled and to he estab- 
lieljedhy the eyllogiatic reasoning. Again if .wdfjjaqgipaintpa 
or the co-exisieuce of the major with the condition or upddftt 
is proved in the suggested minor or pa^'fn, it beoames an ad* 
mitted fact that the ccuiditioa exists in llie nunor and as a njsult 
the co-existence of ihe condirion with the middle ie alw cstab- 
lislied as the preeence of the middle in the mhior (lichiA 
pafrfftfdlmnaafrt) La an almdiitely necesKiry condition of tlie Lufer- 
etice. Anil in this way the condition liecomies a part and iwiroel 
of the syllogism and its condtlbual character rendering 
llie inference faulty, is denied.* Hence Ihetpicsiion of ayapya- 
tvasiddhi or unreality of concomitance cannot arise in the purely 
negative form of inference. To estimute llie correctness of tJie 
middle it is also further observed that the inidillu term 

is not subject to any other form of fatlsdes which involidftte 
the inferentiai judgment. 

The reason or * Acid ' advanced by the Advaitins cannot 
TUwiwowAKir be called a contrary (o'ruddAo) one. The 
contrary reason is ivliat goes to prove exactly 
the opixisiti} of the thesis it is adduced to 
cslabtish. It is definetLia tJie NySya literature us s5dhyHbhaw^ 
rj/dpj/oAsfn or the middle which exists only wherein Ibe major 
is woniUig, Tiie rirndd/m b^tn tliercforo does not exist in the 
positiTo instance (jittpab^a) but does exiul in counter-examples 
((jfpuAiu). * Tlie lube Is fiery liecuuse it has wnlor’ (Arodo 
vabnimiiu jalSt}, In this inferential judguient it may l)e 

1 Kii cu pok^ anviitiibtntri ndy^pl TtBiidigdhtitt'ai 

eamibitamiti kimiipuilhil^ karisyAti. pokB^ <?a 
up^dhi^rtiau uttdhftnflvycLpiikfitik ca Junnji^ etc.—Cit.| p. 14. 
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observed that whore there is water there is no fire. Or, io otlicr 
words, wfjere water representing the heUi tnusts, e.y., in the 
pmd, the ne^aiion of lire or is nppteliended> And 

again wherein lire or the major is oognised, e*g,, in a kitclien, 
the hefn or water doea not exist. This form of reasoning is 
st)!leil vividdha or eon trad tctcry. The Ad vatta syllogism escapes 
this contradiction becattse knowabiiity or eedyatva, which re¬ 
presents ‘ addhj/dhhdca ' or the negation of self-lmninositT, 
tlie major of the monistic inferential judgment, may exist 
in the pot and such other couercte objects hut annhhtlliltm 
or the ' hotu * of the syllogism, which, as on ees^uvtid nature, 
inheres in consciousness, where in the existence of the major is 
only a matter of doubt, cannot reside in the hnowahle. The 
middle term therefore cannot be characterised as 
pyabetu or the cau^ exiating only where there is the negntion of 
s^dhya : and it does in no way vuilate the conditions of valid in¬ 
ference or go to prove tbn opposite Lhcals und cannot he called a 
contrary one. 

It is also not inconclusive or diacrepatit or cnniTfititttTra in 
rri its character. Aiiatitdnfi/ka or inconcluflive 

u Dvi tncciTiciiHiv*. reasoning leads to more conclueions than one; 

the conclusion ceases to possess any certainty 
ond remains therefore as an object of doubt. “ From the ground 
of intangibility wc may conclude cither the eternality or 
the non*eternaUty of sound, since l>oth eternal atoms and 
Don-etemat cognitions are intangible. The middle term is not 
pervadeil by the major. As the middle term is not uniformly 
concomitant nith any one altcruntivo, it is called aimikanlifra in 
later logic. Three subdivisions of these arc admitted, uamely, 
(jf) ratio or common, w here the middle taftu in loo wide, 
(b) itaidhiinhja or the uncommon, where the middle term is too 
narrow, (c) rtnttprtjawtAdrm or the indefmilo, where the middle 
term cannnot be verified.-* None of ibe three divisiona of the 
fullnoy can llnil its way to vitiate the Advaita 

eyilogiem. 
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SMhdmna onaikSnliku tNien doltncil by tbs Naij^yikaa 
Tti* miMnaifii i» sa^^fty«bAap^^parf^^^^IVK'^w or a type of iofer- 
OK to* »ida. which tJic middle term co-exists eveo 

with the negation of the major lenu, 'the hill! ia einoky 
because it is fiery/ In this inferential judgment the middle tertii 
fire exislB even in the overheated iron ball (affcgofaAd) wherein 
the major, smoke, if> wanting and the middle term being too wide 
In its nature the inference is called !<SdhaTaifa anaihdtdika or the 
coimuOD incttaclusive. But in the Advaita syllogism under dis¬ 
cussion arQj/ittfiprakiUatva or aelf-luminosity, the major Utiii, ia 
negnted in tbckuawable, e^g.,tbe ^xit, etc., but tbe middio term 
cannot be predicated of it because cousdouanesa does not exist 
in the pot or audi other inert aubstancea ; and the middle term is 
not too ividc or sddharam anaik^iitika and is therefore distinct 
from the conunau UicoBehisive. 

The middle or * lietn * is also not too narrow and the charge 
TJ4* BijadJf lom i* asudimmno auai^-eitiilo cannot bo urged in 
not iw n»iK*, Advaila syirogiam. For the too restricted 

reason (ajwlfnlmtta) occurs nowhere outsido the subject itself. 
Its absence from the opposite instances or coonter«examplcfi tends 
to establish the validity of tbe conclusion^ but its absence from 
the atmllar inatancea or examples lends to invalidate the result 
which remains therefore a matter of donbt. '* Sound is eternal 
because it is audible " is tbe atonding example of m?tfrf/ior<ind 
u/idj^utika fallacy. jVs we have seen the fallacy is distinguished 
in the modem school from the purely negative infcTcnce by [he 
reason that in the rail acy Uie major tenn has greater ex tonal uu 
limn the other terms, while in the inference which is valid all 
three terms have the like extension." Kow in the given inference 
audibility or the kefu dt»es neither exist in n simthir instance or 
in an instance lK)mogeueous with the proven, e.g., the sky, 
nor In the counter-example or example heterogeneous with the 
proven, e.g.j the pot, etc, ; it exlHts only in the Euhjeot or the 
minor and the reason becomes too narrow or asadltdrana 
in its charauier. The question of lop restricted reason cannot 
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invalidate the Advalta intcteuec becaua* tlic mferencc being purely 
negauve in its nature lias no similar iostauue or sapahiaQ to 
prove the negation of its middle term hi homogeneous cases. 

Again the charge of iiidefmile reasoning or the reasoning 
^ , in which the middle term escapes verificatioa 

The BJuiJjt* Iniliffi- 111 I ■ , I . 

itii« naaoiticig cuiihi* caiiDOt aliiO iie brought against the Advaita 
eyllogism. *' The reason whidi does not suli- 
sume (a?iir/>usamhdrm) is that which is alleged of a subject 
which is &D extensive us to permit neither of examples or 
GOitnter*exnmpleH, as in ** All eterna], becaitse it can be 
linown." The iianire of all forbids the jiossibiUty of any iiai' 
vereal concomitance. Or etjually well the opposite aigument 
can be u fled All IE transitory/been use it can lie known/' It 
is therefore a doubt wliioh matcee vuHd inference an imposstbi- 
lity. The existeuce of the middle in thtHostance heterogeneous 
with the proven or *ripak^a or in the instance in whicli tlie 
negation of die major is dutihtedi though not ascertained, invali¬ 
dates the syllogistic argument. And to prove the validity of 
inference^ the possibility of such an existence of ills middle 
should 1)0 dcnieil by the help of or contradictory 

reasoning. If there ta no counter-reasoning or hddAo/mfarAa to 
prevent Ihc extstciico of the middle in the counter-example or the 
example in which the major term is doubted, the reason cannot 
lead to a valid inference. In U>e Advaita sylhjgtaia, the Kniyfu 
yikaa contend, conEciauinesi) is the minor term and 
prakiiiutva or scff-lumiuosiiy major term is doubtetl in the minor, 
for otherwise the inference commlta the fallacy of siddllasa- 
dfjatiidil and the presence of the middle in the minor (hefob 
Ijciiig one of the coudlttons of the infereuttal 
jndgmeut the hcfri or the middle term luvuriahly exists In the 
minor. Now doubt an a logical ciitegory jiuplies two poles—'(a) 
position ami (hj Dcgatioii ; and inyathpirakdiiilm or the major 
u?rm in tfio Advaita-inferenee lieing doubted in the rninort may 
be ticgutetl in the said minor and the reason l)ecumes au indeh- 
nite one. 
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To repudiate Ibis cliarge of indeliuiteQess of tlie renaoit tlie 
Advailixis argue that the po^itiou takeu up bjr' the Naiy^ikaa 
hag l^eu rendered fniilly by intinito regress imd cannot therefore 
be accepted. If kuowability is urged in cniiaciouBnesa the ttrst 
cognition forms the object of the Eccond one and Ibe second of 
the third and so on. The Nyftya theory, in this wny, caDiiat 
escape Lite unending question of mtinite regress. It ia to be 
prevented by reasoning or tarA't for such an endless regress will 
goto prove the non-existent cbaracier of conaciouEneas. Benccthe 
negation of self-iumtuosity cannot be urged in ccnscioiianeas and 
the inconclusive or iudofimte character of the hetu or reason on 
llie basis of doubt cannot lie logically put forward in the Advnita 
syllogism. There are, rather, fsroumbic nrgumeuis (uuu/rSfa-^ 
tar^a) to ixisii the moulatic view against the stand^ioint of the 
NaiyAyikas in which the rpiestiou of unending regress makes 
knowledge itself an imposaibility, Ccatra-argumeiits or biWiaktt- 
tftrka put forward by the Adraitjiin may refute clie Ny:iya 
standpoint but this does otii esiabltah their own theory. 
Arguments arc therefore necessary in their favour to lead Ihe 
Advailtos to a valid result. The Adraitins argue that 
there are two points wfiicfi con Ik urged by the opiionent 
school; tt) consciousness ts not known at the time when it illn« 
mines its objects, or (it) it is illumined by another conscious¬ 
ness. In the former case cognition remaining totally unknown 
and unobii!crvcd its validity might easily be quesiicnei] by an in- 
quisilive mind. Knowledge.lights up its objects and if it is not, 
later oiu vitiated by fabity, doubt, imagination: etc-, then it is ao 
objectively valid cognitiou and is therefore capable enough to 
satisfy the demands of pragiiuitic jife, iiiuch an umpirio know¬ 
ledge not. later on, vitiated by fahity, doubt, etc., gOifs to prove 
the existence of its own self. It is a universally accepted prin¬ 
ciple that the want of the later idea of faUity doubt, etc-, with 
regard lo a thing ongimites its deiinitc and empirically valid 
cognition vrliicli is styles! pmmdortruc knowledge ns distin¬ 
guished from llie faulty or doubtful notion. F’or example, if the 

10 
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definite kno'trtcdge of the pot ie not proved false or doubtful in a 
later stage it is takea oa de£ntte and pragmatically valid (pmiua) 
noiioa- When an inr^uisitlve mind observes a thing and forma 
a jtidgment ^ 1 have seen a thingi’ the thing alilnes forth nod 
knowledge also is apprehended at the time of the enlightening 
of objeots. For othonvise there would arise the possihility of 
doubt or falsity as togarda the knowledge which lights up the 
object. Eut n normal mind never snspeic'ts the dchniteness of 
knowledge wtieu the objects of knowledge satisfy the pragmatic 
demands of life. Want of falsity or donbt, etc., therefore, stamps 
knowledge with a degree uf reality* As n source of pragnoattc 
usage tbemfore it is also seif-shujing or aelf'illumtnated. Dental 
of illumination of kaowdedge at t1 10 time when it lights up ita 
ohjecUi would invaUdale its tmluro and would put a stop to all 
endeavours. It is rather an abfiiiidity to soppose that knowledge 
wiiose only essential niititro is illumination illumines or lights up 
things and it iUelf remaius totally unnoticed and unobserved.’ 
The Eoeotul alteroative which represents the viewpoint of the 
JJyaya can in no way escape the <)iiestinn of the nuending 
regret. Hence the only way out in to accept the ^dvaita view 
of Bell-luminosity. 

Vncaapati in his B/mmutTaiao establishes the fhprofcdfo* 
Itru of knowledge by a different though very in- 
Viuipnb • fi#w. leresting piece of dialectic : w’imt is the nature 

' Somfi Wtelam thinkeri also lulvocato Ibe similar visw. Cf. 
Vutkeo: "Tbnt I itmy knaw, it imujcssiuiry that 1 shaultj ba cemteious, that 
t ifaoulil koow tbal I know." it folLnwa that tho oci of eoaadousaees 
provER tbt: lODlUy of jteclf ami of the tbinkrag subject iStmw Tbvaall!. p. S). 

BoniUclli Uw lialiui phUosopbiu tibservAa that in Llia kdgtcludgE ol any 
ftict thera given 1 ognktrr the kmiwlMlgc of the (act and (be fact ul 
knowkilge. 

Cf- H^BmlltCD: ** An act of Iiiuitrlcdga may bo sxprtflo^ by tba 
fomiula *1 knoiiV on ool of ocnBcIunaDwa by the furmula ' 1 hnow that I 
know *; but, u it is impouifalo tor ua to know without at lha etttnv timo 
knowing that I know, so it is impaulblo to know that wo know withnut 
nvu- aotunUy kjiowlng.'* 
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of tbe cogDitiou io wiiicb tbe object (artbd) and tbo self are le- 
veftlcU?bc aisks. it tielf'revejLtmg (anaffraftaJa) or otbcr-reveafed 
(/d'/a} ? If it is taken as otUer-revealed ijatla), then tbe whole world 
would be steeped m darkness being witbotit a revealer ; for tbe 
object and tbe self being Iwili taken aa revealed arc ja4a and tbe 
cognition itself being now taken as oiber revealed also becomes 
jaia and there wonld be no revealer.' -N'ow can it be held 
that the or conscioustJisfiSf though itself not self-revealingt 

reveals tho objects and tbe self just as tho eye though not seeing 
itself sees everything else ; for what is meant by thia rc^*eltitiou 
of objects is notbiug but tbe production of their cognition 
or awareness (jildfiajauatiij) anti if tbe cognition is supposed to 
be not self-revealing, the knowledge of a tiling becomes 
impossible. In short revelation means nothing but the 
generation of a process of oonsciousness and if consciousness 
itself is not self-revexding, tlien Ute ease for all revelation is 
lod. Hemx) Viicuspati urges that mmvit must be regarded 
ae depend!ug not on anythitig else for its revelation.' But 
liere « new difJicwUj’ crops up: ISven supposing that sadivit 
is eelf-rovealed, how does this aelf-revealing character help 
the revelation of objects that are essentially ja^n? These 
objects exmnot be revealed simply liecause Uiey are brought 
into relation with tbe aelf-reveaUag consetousDesa: for a 
were relation with something self-revealed does not qualify tlie 
objects iinrevealed for being revealed. To argue like this i« 
the same as arguing that because the son is a learned man, 

‘ Bltriniatl, p. &3, BcimbBy Editina. 

Vo'y^mii^nlmprakalttli phala-rhi yuBmirniartti^^a ^ 

ictfu ftTjrtj ^arhp wtlciiBQ koamm 

kini ill 

» ibid, p, 

Ka cii iLiTTniEfncvi r^MimEnaftiiriLm^w CftkfluriUliTEiditi 

jfiSpJiniiili III ant nokUi- 

jufituioi ju^^Euty^iaBVEisthA 
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therefore tfie father <iIeo is learned.^ Mere I'elation is aot 
enough; the retafiOD has to be further determined ; if it were 
80 , the 8oU*re7eaUng conseiouBne^s wouli] reveal evervthing 
At the same time which is as alisurd as the almve argument. 
If Jioiivever it is argued that it is the nature ofthat it 
roTCflla iiaetf ouJy in conjunction with the revelation of objects 
itnd the seJf uud that there is do revelation of ^rrriirii where 
there is no revelation of objects and (he self, the Vcdilntist 
replies iJmt if the revelation of objects and self k different 
from the remrii, then the self-revealing character of Aumrif 
also would disappear since it has to depend oo Eomethiug other 
than itself for its revehttion, U however it is not difTcront 
from saiArtf, then the revelatioa of objects and self being not 
different from ra^nf becomes identical with sanirii and there 
is no force in the argtimcnL* Besides, the coDScioasneas 
of ahaeot objects stioh as the past and the future cannot Iw 
simultaneous or in eonjimction with the objects ihemselveB, 
And what is more gross material tilings cannot be object of 
the self which is c£ the nature of pure conitcioiisueEs^ these 
material things being ftlwav-s perceived as external having 
extension and magmiude and pure consciotisiiess being felt 
tu he wliolly uitermil having no extension and rnagnilude* 
Hence the only right conciusioa lo he drawn is that tbe object 
as somethii^ different from self-revealing coneciousness is 
indeduable in character,* This revelation or conBciousness has 

* Bhiunatt, p. dA; 

Tal idm putrnh pandhn Itj pitSpi pa^ito'etu. 

* Bh^nU, [», 38; 

SilburtiiAtmapmlijcnu enmrit prakiio da tu urthupmkniniQ vitieti 
tugj&h avnbbiTP hi <jst, tai Iriiii saifiTido bltUuiau «nthvidBtiiupnikaiau ? 
huha un nil arejBUipndrJi^ nu c» •uiiividartliatq)A|)rtikalii fti. 

athn *3iiiFidoriban«flpniJ(ii«u ^irinido ii« bhidjetu. BarpvidLVa tnu. 

latllB cn an firpkfitttrthaBiddhib. 

* Bhumutt, p. B7 : 

TflsuiM ptndfu unobhiijatiiBda .v. dviliy«fciiiidrnttu-tti «F«jiriikias- 
daoyo'rtlio'jiHrfaiMaljm .ttveii y«lil«Biulpsdjamub. 
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HO mteriiai divisloti of iis oivn anii tbe dmaion of ilie object 
^vhtch is indefinable cannot introduce no^' divisioit 

into consciciUNBcaa whtcli la detenuiuutc and definabb; for 
that wDuJd mean determination of the determinate by some¬ 
thing indefinable wliich is rm nbsnrdityJ Hetire the Veiluiita 
coucludea that there is no revelation of the conaeioUa or the on- 
conaounia as such by another^ that pure consciousness is seif* 
revesting and tlie objeci becomes revealed only when it is 
in illusory identification itadutmySdhu&sa) with pure consetous- 

n033. 

Prnka^tioan in Jiis Viviirana corrobcirates the same by 
saying that cause ion suess (sofneiO is seJf-revealing and that its 
self-revelation Is not due to any other EelT-reTeiiiing cause.* It 
is, on account of this natural self^revclafton of consdotisnesaf 
that its objects r)i« appear as seif-revealing.^ Padmapildu al^ 
in hie Pancapsdika means the some thing when ho states that 
the self is of the nature of pure self-revealing consciousnesa. 
When this oonsetou^ness appears in connection with other olijeots 
and manifeats them it is called e^cpcrience (anubfutm), and when 
it is by itseK it ia culled the self or gfiuiiw-' 

Anandabodba Bhtttl»rakacnrya Inrsber ofiserves that if at 
the dme when an object is know-n, knowledge itself were not 
revealcdt tlten there might tirise the doubt " Have f koown or 
have I not ?" *'Did 1 see or did I noi T' No one however has 

^ Bbumcitl, p. 37 ‘ 

Nu aa uom'^turyirthahliediih prukoiani bbottuoiEurhati 

stipriiaaftsat* 

s Samvadutatii tu svajozji'pnikiiia ava na pra1ta.4aQtarMki^iub< 

P#V,, p, n2. 

’ aoublmvob salSnjAprfikMnxitanmjrapckub prskiiiaaijLaB 

Qva v>u>« prakriiAdivyavakursniutittinii bbaTitumarhait arjavauhaoeus 
vifaya prak^adiTvfivabQwUiiiiJltiittat,—/fti/f, 52, 

* T aflni rtt ciLAvabkuva oi-riioiii teofi leaa prnmoja'tihEdcna upudhl 
yami'uio' nubbavribhidhaiilf Bkaiu kbliat« avivak^it^pliUiiruttuiiciiiflbiiaih, 

P-P.p. 19, 
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such a doubt. Thus il stands to reason that knowledge iieetf is 
revealed when an objoot ia ap^jeehended. Now admitted Lbal 
knowledge is revealed, it may still be doubted whether it is 
re^‘eale<i l)y attwcTjacnsfiyfl or after-cognition as held by tbe 
Naiyayikns or by /iwitutfl or cognised ness as held by Kumarila 
Bhatta or wbciber it is scif-fevealed. If knowledge is sup- 
IwseU to be revealed by another ooguition then that cogni¬ 
tion itself will require, for its revelation, another cognition 
and so there will lie unending regress.* Even when it is said 
that knowledge is inferred from /ffaMaiaiij/a-jncifatfl, the question 
arisea ; Doee generate knowledge being itself unrevcaled 

or does it generate knowledge being itself revealed simultant' 
oiu’ly with it ?" If jiiaiata were unrevealecl at the time of 
knowledge then there would arise the doubt, ** Did I cognise the 
fact or did I not ?But no such doubt ariaea.And if ooguieed- 
iiess (jndlufd) is revealed Bimullaneoiisly with knowledge, then 
the objecuou would be that simuUiinetty is not possible as one 
is the eiJect of the otlmr. Cbgnisedness being tbe product of 
knowledge and kuowliylga being inferred from cogni^lnesa, 
knowledge and cogni^dness are not simultaneous : the one 

I {di Vij{iwEi>marih«^pfiikaiik>ittnnje pniMiate tadupiHlhuTaaiintar,iih 
•andebijogyatvSt arthawiU, prakTiAamuQJitabbyupffeamB tu yodi TjjeruiBntft- 
rHiblaajmuvfa ptakSisnaiii taUftivfc tetiflpi liiaAointai’amBvasifaiiibltrivE- 
lyiiiUkWtbH pmsajyeta. oa o mtt ekndaivA MUUilaviftmQapjatibbaaah 

—Kj. M. K., pp. iia-m 

fb) IdyosiubveilaaBAyfr ToriuulatoriTBdwilyBtTA umvasthApraeab- 
gBlakfaua-tflriii)pikri»>iulittbbb»derii tsitjH abbiiTafiidtltutu puifeeat ivapra^ 
kriaatisiddhib. ukt&flon—A*«mTitt»u vittenm Lbutu taJupatibivyttT»hrtik. 
pfH^tAtanjuByOifa pnaabliamuiKTaetbfi ih> 

M., pp. I'MB, 

€f. Mind, ltH», p* S3:— 

" To K^in that all oogaitioa is me<ljflt« Id Ibis sodas Icaja UieTttabl^ 
Xa a vicious einals- If nutdiato cognithm SQUJd fitiiy be laediialeit by 
eoguitiim wbiob are theniBelTes merely mediate, knowlcdga coatd auvsr 
get • Atari. It b os U ons ahauTd biw that, ia buUdiog & wall, erery Iriiuk 
mutt be lud on tba kip at uolbar brick ud ncaa dieectlj ua the ground,** 
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prodnccs the other so that knowledge ia inferred from oogniscdo 
ness wliich ogjiin being produced hv knowledge there would be 
the lalldcy of Itart^taraSraya or mutual dejiemlciice. Again 
when an object ia cognised, there is said to l>e produced in the 
objeci ft peculiiir property oiUled cognisednepfi or ;««fo[a. and so 
when this cogoiscduess is known, there will lie produced Another 
eognifledness in that cognisednesa, and so on ad If, 

to avoid Buch Jin infinite regress, eognisedness be regarilcd na 
scif-IuiitiDous it may as welt tie argued tbxTt the cogoition itself 
is setf-1 ominous.'' 

This self-luminous character of knowledge hua also tiecn 
aduncated by the .faina and BuddJiist ttiiokers in their theory of 
knowledge. 

Biiddhiftt thinkers hold that alt ooDsetouaness, eognition 
(cif(o) and feeHnas (cutffa) arekiiow’o by tbera- 

Scir-MgRUiait « - * 1 I t, 

oT Bclvesi; Of 111 otijerwords they Hte seif-irans- 

LSt Sii iIjI h "Ml a . 1 > 'T ^ ^ * 

parent and Eelf-lummous.^ Cumoousneas is 
diametrically opposed to matter in this thjil it la of the nature of 
illtimmation like tlie himtnary in the ftrmAmejit, whereas matter 
is veiled and hidden by a canslitutlonal darkness. The being of 
consciousness is Its illuminutign, its lutninoaity and so it cannot 
be iiukiiowu. Coneciousuesa thus tliflers From dead uofeeling 
and tinthinking matter which has no light in Itself, I'lic im¬ 
materiality of conBciousness carries with it the prerogative of 
self-revelatloD and doea not connote any subject-object relation in 
its constitution, which its very immateriaHty precludes. Matter 
alone can be divided and consciaueness can be oODSciousness only 
if it rofttses to be split up into compartments, whicli the subject- 
object ccifttion involves.* So self-lumiuoaity of coosetousneSM 

^ aithB jOiijAniriDe td:£ha j&Avfiiiva^ 

nijram jMta&unlu^milJ^aTUklifip utim ijnm Bvaptukl^^ kab p^- 

K. F.* OT. Edn. 

^ B^vam iirmiiUma-«amv«rL«UAm- 

^ (rt) Yi|£iuiiajii vjttvritflni upftjAjAtc 

Idjiiii^vettmafl4iiifittii?*33F* yB*jjfliJsirupal.5, 
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Joes oot connote a bilinreotion'oE eouiscjoitanesa into a subjcet 
Mid object, whidi w*ould lie absurd in a single unit. Con- 
scioasnes? and selX-coiii^cioiisnes^>. tljcrefore. ate inlerdiangcttblo 
twins. The light of consciouanees makes the dead matter 
shine and if the consciousness is supposed to be hidden 
and veiled in and bv itself, there is no knowing !k>w 
knowledge can arise at nil. DharmakTrti has very pertinently 
observed “peroeption of an object is imposatble if perceptipn itself 
is mipercelvod.*’ ‘ U cognition cannot ahine in its own light bat 
only in Uie borrowed light of anotber cognition, how can the 
second cognttiou. which equally lauks origiiiai light like the 
make it shine ? Ceruiinly there must he light somewhere and 
if it is aupposed to belong to some remote cognition, what la the 
harm if it ia he conceded to the first ? If yon deny original 
light U> any cognition whut^fievor, perception of objective 
raalitv will become impossible, as darkness canuot be removed 
by darkness. And Ibe altenintivc ol shining in Ijorrowed light ts 
exnose^l to the charge of repressNir ad The contention 

that a cognition reveals its object, though lying mikoowri by 
itself, like the sense-organ, ba=i l»ecn proved to be a colossal 
hoax' A cogoilton reveals objects, which are foreign to it. otdy 
because it i« self-revealing like light. The .nbiect-ohjcct relation 
does not exist and so there is no dichotomy in ronsebnsness. U 
is immediiito In alt knowledge and is not known like an eslernal 
object. Its nature is to lie revealed and revealing. It Hbines, 
it aheds lustre and till things coming in contact with it art rcTeatcd. 
To say that I do not perceive consciouaness in perceiving nii 
object is lantiiraount to saying that I do not know if 1 have a 


KriyakuritkabljBVtDft aa ava*uiiivittirti*yatu 
Ekus5Hiiiuafifl"'P"*y“ triuriJpy!iiiupii|inttitJBl).—T*. S.. Sle. 2(XM^2is>l. 
fb) Kixhi gniliakabbavfoa &niissafUvifdiifUuu aliLlpretam, kirn tarhi. 

fyayatii prtkrtyB “*hha*fiiil«vartyHJai»i'ai. 

—Tfl &. Pt* file 
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tongue or not. Argumeat will be lost upon liini—a human 
statue in stone, who perceives as object but is not conscious that 
he perceives it.' To say, therefore^ that the object i& known and 
not the hict of knowledge is to talk nonsense. The contention, 
that awareness is onJy implicit in objeotiFo perception and so 
knowledge is not always of the form know the object,' but it 
is simply of the object, does not prove that the knowledge is un¬ 
known. Implicit or explicit awareness is always self-awareness, 
('he reference to the subject and the object in a judgment is a 
question of emphasis and is possible only if there is a recognition 
of the fact of knowledge. So the self transparency of knowledge 
is the presupposition of all knowledge and cannot be denied 
without denying the very possibility of knowledge.* 

Prabhaeandra in his pmme}takamalamirtai}/ia, stmogly 
criticises the Kyays-Vaisesika view that '"ooc- 
nihoD 18 manifested by another cognition 
since it is an object of knowdedge like a cloth.’’* The argu¬ 
ment that a cognition is cognised by another cognition is refuted 
by the fact that plei’^ure is self-cognised and alswi by the fact 
that tltc ccguitioii of God though not cognised Ity another cog¬ 
nition is valid. If however, it be held that cognition of God is 
cognised by another eoguitiuii then that will involve unending 
regress." If this infinite regreaB is sought to be avoided on 
the assumption that there are two cognitions in God, one cog¬ 
nises tlie universe and the other cognises that cognition, then 

* f4i) Bodlke'pyAtiijbb*v«n^»»ya tu bathaAeana j&rara 

tadi ksiluiiii bodbayst ^tjrarh lof t&iiteamvoAltriim. 
p») Jihvi iDe^sli nftve'tyukttrt«)ja;ai kevdlnm yaths 
tta liudbyata muymbodJic' boddlurya ill todfdt. 

PA PftfleadBAj, ill. IfrSO, 

^ JlUtntuii JfiilDniit&ravedyBiB prameystvilt patarot. 

3 Fidf Pr. K. M., p, »4. 

* For ibc BuddliUi avpoutioa I »iq higUy iodebtetl to tsy Inead nm} 
ooileaguo Dr Bstkari UukhctjDs. ii,A,.rn.u,. X«onirtv in ScuukiU am) 
BuddHiai FMoaophy, CoJciitla Univ^raitj. 
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the answer is tbai the aasumptioo is at^urd os two cognitions of 
the same nature and existing as long a& the object endures are 
nowhere found, - Evea if the assumption be supposed po^aible in 
God, the question is ** Is the second cognition perceived or not ? 
if it be not perceived how then can it reveal the iirst cognition?^' 
if it be held that even though itself umperceived it can cognise 
the firet cognition then the first cognition though not perceived 
may also cognise the object ; if it be held that the second cogni> 
lion is perceived then the question arises " Is it perceived by 
ikelf or another 7** If It he perceived by itself then this capa* 
city may also he attributed to the first cognition. If it be per¬ 
ceived by another, i. c., a third oognition, then there will be the 
fallacy of infinite regress. If the second cognition be perceived 
by the first and the first by the second then there will be the 
fallacy of mutual dependence (ani;f;inya#rajfnfi'amj,^ More¬ 
over, does the second cognition arise when the first cognition 
eadsts or after its disappearance ? In the first case there will be 
two aimaltaneons cognitions which is absurd. In the second 
case, what will the second cognitiem perceive ? If it he said 
that the non-existent first cognition is perceived by the itecond 
cognition then the cognition becomes false as its object is non¬ 
existent, Similarly, in human conscioustiess, is the scetvnd cog¬ 
nition perceived or not 9 Tf perceived, is it perceived by itself 
dr by aoDiber cognition ? If it be perceived by itself then we 
may as-well attribute the capacity of self-perception to the first 
cognition. If it be perceived by another it will lead to infinite 
regress. If it be not perceived then how can it perceive the first 
cognition ? If it be said that unpereeived second cognition per¬ 
ceives the first cognition as the sense organs though ibemsolves 
unperceived, pTOduc,e apprehension of objects, then why should 
not the first cognition though unpereeived perceive the objects ? * 
Thus the assumption of a second cognition ts useless, 

* rido.Pf. K. M,. p. 34. 

* Fi’rfi Pr. K. M., |>. &4-37, 
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To obviate all diffioaltiest it muet be held that consoiouflneaa h 
self-reveaJed. Id the case of God his cogDitioB in apprehanding 
the universe apprehemis itseJf. Self-reveJation U inherent in the 
nature of conaciouanesfi aa such^ whether divine or human.^ 

1 K-B ^—^In order to give an izLstght Into the iocislTenisag and aubibly 
displayed bj Codian ihinker^^ il fvas felt neoegwy to gire thia rather 
elaborate logieal disputatloa about the nature ol ivopraJtrdiatra or self-ieveal^p 
ing character of knowledge. SotnetJinea i l dew s happejii^ as la nalurali tha^^ 
In their enihuauiam to pick boles In the armour of the opponeati they lose 
sight ol the jpalii point and wander into byeways but on the whole the 
arguniEjnt mver mie^i or ignores ilie ehellenge hut tries to xm^et it lairiy 
and squarely,. 



CHAPTEK III 
VALIDm OP Knovledoe 

The most importotit question which dauanils our ettenlion 
in the cpistenitilDgiea! survey ie (he validity of knowledge. We 
derive knowledge every day from fliffereol sources, e.g., percep* 
tion, infereuce, authority, etc>, hut in every case validity cousti- 
tutes the chief problem. The fjuestioi] invites keen inreresi of 
the epistemologists in the domain of Indian Philosophy because 
the teachers of udian Phijosopliy IdiHer widely in recording how 
far the claim of epistemology is suatalucd and justified, Eoih 
as regards the nature, validity and sources of knowledge the 
opinion of the sister schools of rhilosophy arc divergent. 
Our taek, in the present thesis, is to examine these different 
theories of knowledge and to estimate their respective position 
in the science ol knowledge. 

As regards the validity of knowledge there are chiefly two 
i&ouce in Indian thought, (t) 'erdfoA * or the 

theory which advocates the truth or validity of knowledge aa 
aell-cnnstitoted and Belf-evident, and (ti) * pamiuh^rama^a^ 
lada '—a theory which maintains that the validity of knowledge 
U borrowed or imported from without. Knowledge does not 
carry with it its own conviction of proof, fts validity depends 
upon something else which does not iti^lf constitute knowledge. 
The term ' rada ' means the bone of contention upon which 
the teachers of philosophy form divergent opinions and about 
which they are divided among thenuieli'e!), 

fl) The Satiikhya acfaoo! maintains that both validity and 
Dou^ToUdity, proof and disproof, ore inherent in the coguition 
itself. (2) KaiyByikas hold that both are proved by something 
elfiOf i.e., by extraneous causes as inference, etc. (8) The 
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Bud if lusts are of opinion that invalid] iolieres in all cognitions 
hut validity h establisbed by sometbing else. (4) MimSiiiBists 
and Vedftnljsts believe that validity is fjelf-evident and invalidity 
is determined by estrancouB causes J 


ETjUnnitlcLD r|^ tht 
lja4Cirv« 


An elaborate ireatment of the ijm?stion requires n fuller 
account of or validity as a pbilo* 

sopblcal conceptN Wbat ’ pramSvja * connote 
IE a problem which faces ns here. Ami diver¬ 
gent opinlous which have beeo fomietl by (he teachers of Indian 
Philosophy are mainly due to their differpnl ooneeptions of 
prani 0 and pmninuu in the theory of knowje<!ee. To estimate 
the nature of validity as odvocated by the teachers of Indian 
thought what demuiidE our attention lirEit ia the nature ol pmmd 
or true knowledge to which pram^^yn or validity is assigned 
as its essentia! uaiure or property. If the definitions^ advanced 
by the difFcreot schools of philosophy are aritically viewed, two 
striking features nro reveah>d. Knowledge which reveals the 
nature of things as they are (i/alhdh/iMtct) and which is not 
eublated (ahadhiUt) is called pramd or valid/ Revelation of 
objects io their true perspective and correspondence of ideas wdth 
objects are essential marks of valid apprehension. This coirea- 
pondt-nce of idene to objcols, the Naiyayikas hold, cannot 
straightaway be known. One baa to infer this correspondence 
from the capacity of knowledge to lead to successful action. 
Validity is determined by an appeal to facta. Knowledge is an 
incitement to action. It unfolds to ns an object which may be 
desirable, or undesirable, or indifferent. The percipient subject 
is not a purely passive spectator interested in mere oonteinplation 


^ PnuQHpiitTHprain&^atvft Sulikbyab sotaiiarti&ti 

NtijfafUc^e pintsb StUigtit^uramaji} vvatabt 
PnitbikmAm parntab prUhuh pr^&oyiuh ^eilBTadfiisti 
FnuuiiQfttv&Eb Bviiliib prOliuh panta^ipromAaDiain. 

—B.D,8., p. 370, AbhjaAlcar Bdn, 
t ♦ '-Tilid, ' Ml '-Sflowledjja, 
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of things He ia eager tD attain desirable objectH and to ovoid 
undesirable ones. The Naijayikas here agree with the modern 
pragmaiists in their view tbal; Knowledge has its basis in the 
practical needs of human life and its validity lies in the practical 
lesulU in which it issues/* The study of the Hj-aja theory of 
knowledge reveals the fact that trmb of vfiiidity of knowledge 
depends upon its relation to facts it reveals, and the relation ia 
one of agreement and oorrespondence inferred from the working 
of ideas, our knowledge leads us to action. When by acting 
according to it we attain the desired object we call it valid 
knowledge^ when we Jail to attain it we call it invalid 
knowledge. So from consequences we infer causes. Here we 
see that parufub'>pra7nai|?ijfa of the Kaiy^yikas is a logical 
necessity. Thus this successful issue of knowledge is the rot in 
ceguo^ceuiff that it ia valid. 

The question may be viewed from another standpoint: 
** Tnith ia prior to verideation. A judgment is IruBt not because 
it is verified by an appeal to facts ; but it is verihed because it 
is tme.*' When the problem of validity is tested from this stand¬ 
point, it is clear that the validity of knowledge as revealed 
by the inference from its pragmatic utility presupposes that 
the tnith of knowledge was already pre-esisting independent¬ 
ly of such inference itnd it is in this sense that knowledge 
mav be said to be self-valid. In other words pragmatic 
utility merely reveaU and cotifinns the pre'esistent truth of 
knowledge. Hence ajs regards the rdlm-efseudi or origin, 
validity was already there in knowledge. The question whether 
such self-validity is due to the inherent elements of knowledge 
itself or is the result of extraneoua elements is a different prob¬ 
lem which requires aeptirate treatment. S a vara, the great 
exponent of the Purvo-Mlmildisi and his followers Prabhakara, 
KitmArila and teachers of the Vedinta, who advocate the self- 
eBtablished authority of tlie Vedas, maintain the self-evident 
character ol knowledge as an imperative demand of logic. We 
shall try to give on account of their respective positions when we 
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shall deal Ibeir stacdpomls. It ts bera noted onl; bj way 
of introduction bow those two theories ivttlah-prantStitjtt and 
parata^’^pTamnnija came into being in the study of epistetnoiogy.’ 

This analysis of the problem of validity in Indian noetics 
rests on two welhknowii principles, th., (v) appeal to facts and 

* Nj. JB Bigni^ont and interesting tg note tliat in tbe 

domain of WeBlera Fhiloeoplij we tmve akiinBt pDToJle] iheorl^ uhttui the 
rnlidilj of knowlid^o. The Pragmatic ana the IteelUtic ^cbtxil in modern 
PlulOBopbj edvDcatea the theory of Para£ai(i praTROfci/a imd ArihaknyKhdiiiff^ 
of the Nj'aja and Budilbiat eebooL Thua Janies Ln hia Pragmetiiimi p* 
nsya ' Truth hap|tettt to an Jd^a. It becotne^ troo, is madt true b? e?onte^ 
Ita verity la in fdct an event, n proeess : thu procois oamelj of ita tfirify’* 
ing itaelMU variflcatioa, TtiTHlIdttj la the pmce^& of ita valid set ion/" 
3fce alio ilie inEBniag of trulii^ pp. SOO, 22:2. Prof, Dewey flays, The true 
tooan^ iho veriijcKi nnd mcaoB nothing else/" Prof. Watte Cunningham 
in his Problams of Piubnopby, p. 120. also e:Kp]nining the pregmafio test 
of Imth asserts '"Utility is the criteriori of truth. A jiirlgniftit is mash true 
by beiag veriGod atni sparK from its voHtleatfon it cannot in any iotelligibje 
sensa Ue to be eitbar (roe or erruneoua, Bintflariy, Joaehim in Iho 
Nature of Truth, p. ID, in explaining ihe cortespondenoe theory writes- A 
judgment is tnio, ii the thoughts whose union is the JudgfDC'nt 'eorix-spond ' 
to the facts wboBO unkm is the 'real ' sitnaiion wbiali is to be expns^saod* 
My Jadgment is true if ray idcstp aasirted by me in ray Judgmimt, oerres^ 
pond to the facta. But my ideas are'real ’ end 'rtfo] ' not simply in the 
sonse that they aco cortain evanLi aotually happening In my psvohical 
history» For it It not gua-ptyoblcal events that mj ideal correspond with 
the facts and tn CHsirosponding am true/^ Siraiiarij on odumbretton of the 
conception of might alt4? ba tniced here and there. Thus 

tToacbJiu in his Nature of Truth while eriticlaing thu conespoiidoace theory 
and expliuaing the neo'Logic and Metaphysics of the Bealiatic aohool 
03 r^resentod by Bertrand RusseU and G* E. hfooro wrifes: Truth is 
what It is independBatly, what bar any mind rocOgalres it or not/' {F, 1S,J 
We do nob create; truths but only dnd it ; we ooulil not tnd it if II wem 
not there and in a Bcnsa independent of out finding.*' (Fpn 13^ 14. p, 20.) 
*^A truth is imlepcndcnlly of my thinking it.^ ond again, in indopendejice of 
the proceoa through which I o^me io think it."* Truth m dfsoovottd, itbi 
inTented/' It must bowoTer be reoognlBs<rl that fhe Bimibribj of the Njdya 
and Buddhist position with that cf the Eh^agmatists does not go far enough. 

A fudgm^nt ia inja or falae beofiufia oE its own oausea and eondltloo^ and Its 
tmih or laMty is made known by veidflcition or oontradfeiion- 
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oorrespondoDCc on tbe oimj liand wjid exce^ive belief in the 
maxim, (ii) tliat ‘a powr lij itself non-existent cannot be 
broiijgbt into oxiatence by atiotlier,’ on tbe other, it is far¬ 
ther significant tliat Buddhists prapounded their theory of 
vaiidity on Mie l^asi» of the first principle while the SahikbyisU 
take their stand on the second in espialning their viewpoint. 

Thus Buddhist thinkers in explaining the valid nature of 
„ . , , experience lay stress on correspondenoe, and 

Bnl4ii4t»on 41 w ^ . -i. ■ i > 

Boddiiitt *few, worknbLlity is ihe only test of truth in theic 

theory* Right knowledge ia imconlradicted knowledge (umath- 
which enables us to attain the knowledge,* Attain¬ 
ment of objeets means Biiccesaful activity in regard to the objects 
and implies understanding them in their true perapective. 

Iiliarmottarpa thinks that the object attained is not identical 
with the objoei known, for ihe object attained is different from 
tbe object known, becansn the latter does not exist wlien 
ihe former ultnined though they belong to the same atream or 
series- 

Tiie Biidilhistj nnd the Naiyftyikas agroe in this thui they 
accept practical eflkiiency or *'arllrifii‘iyaMrllp(i)n* ns the lest 
of I ruth. The 1‘cliitiou of facta and ideas of the Baddhiste, how ¬ 
ever, differ from ih'it advocated by tJie Uaiyayikas. fi should 
be remembered Ibiit the Buddhists hold that iavalidity inheres 
in nil cognitions but validity is eaiablished by something ex- 
TranoQua; for, according t.i the metaphysics of the Buddhists, 
Sfinyam or t/efrerieJ roid is the highest truth. And in order to 
establish ibis position, NagArjima, the greatest Bnnddha dialecti¬ 
cian, Las ahowti that every thing is full of contradictions admit¬ 
ting ol no logical scrutiny. Nag^rjuna Lhus assailing the 
realistic p^ition, cstabliahosthe Bauddha theory that the inherent 
nature of knowledge in bound to be invalid and validity in any 

‘ NuM grata’s aJJ £akti^ luulumftiiyciiia inky ate, 

—S. V, Codasilauira verse 47, 

* Pnuna aom aviso lijfudi jrjjiaiaaartliU'kriyAifthilih •Tisaiuvudaaarnitl, 

—Tri cltflifli- gliflii, p, 14, 
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particulnr c&secao ouh I*q establislied as dnetocxtraneouacatiscs. 
In the Buddbbt eptstemoiogy koowbige is ettidbil from its two 
different aspects i {i) knowledge transceoHentiih anft fiV) experi¬ 
ence immaneut. Knowledge from the [aetaphysienl stnnclpoint 
is momentarj, tmfak^ana and mrpikalpn. ISxpcrieBce, how- 
p tais aoiuB practical validity it leatla to the sthiiDmcnt 
of the object Dlifirmablrtt apeaka of this kind of practical 
knowledge as prftmajMna or right knowledge. Santyti'tjndm of 
tnte knowledge, Dharmakirli observes, is the invariable ante¬ 
cedent to the aimimnenl of all a man desires to bjive.* 

When with the presentation of any knowledge we get the 
object presented by it. we may be said to have right knowledge. 
The process of knowledge starts with the perceptual presentation 
and ends wilJi the attnitmient of objecta represented by jt and 
fulfilment of some practical need. There aro five stages in the 
acquisition of experience. 

(f) The presenttition of the ohjeot, l.c., pure sensations as 
"minielhing” which cauaes these sensatlona of sight and touch, 
etc., by atimulating the appropriate nerve^i, i.c., tlw book, 

iC) Representation—In this stage ideas from memory due 
to past cxperioncea are called up and associated with the pure 
sctiE^ationB so as to make them intelligible by bringing them 
under different categories of gemis, differentia, etc., such as this 
sensation-giving object belongs to the book cluss and so on. 

(Ul) In the next stage, there is a consciousness that this 
object nmy serve some good purpose ih^nsSiiltanafajfis^am). 

(IV) Ill the fourth stage there is the prompting of desire 
in response to it. 

(T) In tlie last stage there is sn activity in acoordonee with 
the prompting lo realise the object following the direction of know¬ 
ledge. It is this realtaatton which is coiled mkahriyakdritpam 
of knowledge and determines its validity frotn the practical 

* SnmfogjarmB-parTikn bl QKirspitrtifurlhflJiitldbib.^NjFA^aTinda, p. if, 
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sUcclpoiDi. Tins arfAfl/rjTii^o/i'rtnft aJw !u almost the same os the 
test of workability of tbo Westero Pragmatists.’ ThiSj in its 
extreme form, implies Hint no perception or knowleiige can be 
regarded as in any way valid unless it leads to tbe realiBation of 
objects fulfilling tbe need wbich il was meant to fullil. This 
however to be rather an eslrcme poEition even from the Buddhistic 
stand point. Tor how could we tbeo explain perception when 
it is not accom|jaiiied by the dloil to test it by pmetical 
effidenoy? If the knowledge of tUo object is not put lo the test 
lij practical effort are you to reject it as invalid? Obviously this 
cannot be ao ; for a very large number of perceptions is never 
put to BucIi actual piacticd test. Tlierofore it would seem 
that ail that the Buddhist mean to imply by this arifmli'n- 
pdfreritram is that pera'ption or knnwltKlge gamed thereby must 
bo capable of Ixfing verified in fiomo praciicat manner when oeca- 
eiou arises. It this difficulty wlitcli leads Dhannottara to 
make a distinction Ixitween the right knowledge w'htch is tlie 
immediate juiiccedom of a([ainrriem (i’jrf//flA:np<iin>hh5^o)nJ arul 
that which toads to atlafnment tlirough certain intermediate 
stages (<]rt/mA'n'j^u.<uiNort7ic: ca /irarar(aftam). 

ThuB though pure sensaiions are nirvihalpd still perceptions 
as they enter into our ex{>ifrieuce would seem to involve many 
notions which elahomte the sensationR wbich we receive. But 
the iiuestion is; Are tliu notions to be regarded as real and 
empinciLlly valid or ure they to he looked upon as creation of 
mere imagination and tlwrefore as utterly illusory ? 

An analysis of the pcrceplunl pi'ocees will reveni how the 
SuTiK or QQtujfii notions enter into our perception and make 
our knowledge concrete and deternunato. 
<)«tann)uiit« Whenever anyihiiig le presented it escitea ami 

revives the memory of similar past ImprCKsioits through sponta¬ 
neous BUggestive forces of rbc word implying the object (^afida 

1 trf. Jouicfl' IVngmatiam, p. tkil. 

Tni? ideaa uni ilioftc ikat wd Can lu^iuillote, vallil&ter conokorate and 
verify. FaIh Idea* fli\' tbear tbnl wc emmot. 
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As sooti B6 tliesa impreBsioDB are recalled tbey Lelp 1o 
revive iion'sc-itsuous elements &ucb as ihe notion of sob^ 

stance, utiiversality and particubritjr, etc. The seusuoos or 
presontative elements are Uieii e\iit!ieaiscd witli these uco'sensu¬ 
ous eletncDts and the object is appro bended aa a snbs ranee having 
attributes, as a particular Itclonging to a certain genua, and as n 
whole haring parts and so on. 

These uoii-sensuouB elements being subjectivG contribui iooa 
without any objcclivc counterpart hare not got that particular 
rividnesa and dt.^ti net ness which is the distiuguiabing nuu’lv of 
the sensuous Gleinenr They, hnwever, by 

rirtue of tbdr synthesia with the ^usuous elements appear to 
l>e apprehended aa ci^iuilly vivid, distinct and objective ami 
ordinary minds therefore full co notice the distinciiou bmween 
sensuous and non-^nsuous elements in perception and their 
notions of utifveranliir, etc., nre reganled as cxtramentaL Thus 
it is their association with sensiioiis element a which makes tliem 
appear as sensuous mul ohjcctive. NcQ-seiisuous elements there¬ 
fore shine with a light trot their owu hut borrowed from the 
sensuous ones. Perception iiirolves both sensuous or presentn- 
tive and non-sensijous or representative elements. The problem 
therefore arisen—as to how are we to cons true and explain i lie 
origin and uaturc of these nott-sensuous notions ? 

Perception ie the result of the conjimciion of the organ of 
sense and the object. &ue neitber the sense-organ nor the 
object has any capacity to itet upon the nou-scosuoua elements 
by spjiealiDg through memory. For by the time the non-sensu- 
ous elements are revived and integrated with the boilsijous ones, 
the operations of the orgims of sense will imve ceased. The 
subsequent apprehension of the revived elcraents cannot therefore 
be said to bo due to those operatioua. The subject alone has 
the runction and capacity to revive these elements tlirougb 
memory. Hence Uic so-called sensuous apprehension a of the 
tuiiversalj etc., by moans of the senses is erroneous.^ 

t Isidriy^liJl-SBEiiartliyBjfliii jODiiam prat7BJi;fami ua cendriyosyuf. 
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If seDsuous &pprC'1ieDnion of the uuiver-tuk, etc., were at oH 
pos.<«ihfet it iPiM be due to tlio eeuse^trgen^ acted u{)on b; the 
obicct chamctcriHed by iiniverfiaUty, ote,. preaeut in the object or 
by tbeae revived notions (sifiamnaMhttenrfrtya/jiin) or by tbe 
object and tbe revived notions operejiiig together. Id tbe first 
ease, the universal, etc., not being in toneb with tbe efenw-organ 
could not be aensuoiislj apprchoQiJed, In itie second case, they 
woutd be apprehended simultaDeousIy with the sonauoAis processes 
waiting for tbe revival of the wont inuigea and the notions but 
that h ahsurcl. In the third rase the resulting apprehenston 
would tiol Ite seasuous but a combination of semuotis and non- 
sensuons elentetits. 

Deeper inctaphysJeal spcculatlou shows that ttie so-called 
universality, suMartcu, etc., do not exiat as eternal seff-existeni 
realities and that tb^ very notions of universality, ^nihitiuittatity, 
etc., involve aiuinomiea and concradictions. Hence in the ali- 
senoe of sneh realities, any sensuons apprehension thereof, even 
Umugb certihed to be valid by sense perception for the time 
Iwing must be regarded as errooenus : for obviously what does 
not exist a1 all is unfit to occasion any sense-perception J 

Thus it is citjar tliut what apijeara to be a substance bavin? 
attribute, as it tldng having pans and bo on, is not nn axtra- 
mental tact, bill someihing built up by the subject out of 
(dements contributed froin within.* 

An analysis of the notions os involved in the rnaninl processes 
ruvctth that there are some notions which have an objective hasie 
and refortmee while there are others which am purely subjective 
being the products of imaginaUoo. Thus there are t wo distinct 

tbnsya t 5 mariuiij *anmrtljjttrji, fla^iTfsJpAfiea smrtya fcpatam jotyid, 
yrijnnayfi njjuj&yiile. 

—Nyayaratofitaj^, p. 161 . 

1 VhJ* Upukiira, &1-2. 

* Eviu&atah prevutuilt yfl^anain fitTn. ninnUfth 
K^pMliha-bbedadi-ptapoQoah panes :hB}paaiih< 

—Ny, M, P,. W. 
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groups ot notions, according to the antbor of —one 

iJantSgrSbi apprcbendcd as implying an objective reference, 
ibe Ollier onidantngmfu implyittg no sucb objective refer* 
enoe. The first group comprises notions of universality, snb- 
etantjaUtyt etc., for iboy urc apprehended though erroneously 
Bj! somotUtog sensuous tmd ohjeciive and Implying ejilra- 
mental reality. The second group includes the processes 
which are purely subjective implying no objective validity 

The 'Buddhistic schoota call iiotb 
the kinds of notions, rikalpus or notions uTongly appro hen dcii. 
Thin the Buddlnstic schools maintain by showing iiow these 
notions cuter into our knowledge though they have no melaphy- 
sical validity.‘ 

This is w tmt may l)e called the phcnomeiial aspect of know¬ 
ledge or the aspect in which knowledge appears to us, Knowledge, 
in Ibis sense, is dependent or pratmtni and is the work of the 
underutanfling and its CLitegortos having validity only within 
e^iperiejice. Thuii the phenomenal existence of the world vvttli 
its distinctions of subject: and object is accepted by the Buddhis¬ 
tic thinkers; and judgmenUf are formed to explain tlve einplrio 
experience which helps our life progrenB. When such experience 
answei-s the need of our practical life it is culled valid, other- 
wii^e it is Invalid. Wliat is called valid or normal knowledge is, 
from the staitdp^dnt of the Buddhistic metaphysics, invalid as 
the categorio'^ themselves which form the so-called valid judg- 
menUi are erroneous or fulsu. Buddhists have emphaHised tk.- 
false character of all existence consistently with their viewtJ of 
noii-valirlity of all knowletlge (siuihihprflMi/luya). 

In analysing the viewpoints of Dhiirmoltara and Dljorma- 
, klrti it appears that the Buddhist thinkers lake 

OJikiila of lh« 

thftjr only on the workability (urfArr- 

kripd/coTifcflm) of knowledge, Detenuiniite 

^ tikAlpi}; pni-JiiQBrtb^Uhi^ibBib tm 

^robb&vaia sm iti+ 


SLR, 307. 
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knowledge or espenence bv itself is from the stfljidpoiiit of 
the Banddbfl metaphysicAt erroneous and its erroneoue character 
baa been justified by tbeir esphination ol deieruiiiiate factors of 
knowledge. But our experience of the pragmatic life, which 
enables us to attain the object and h therefore tmcontradicted, 
19 taken m valid. The only te^t of truth is its x'eri heat ion.’ 

Experience is veriliDd l>Gcause it is true. Veriheation is 
not the cauBC or guarantee of truth. In that case, Mine fomus 
of valid experience themselves would Iw divorced from the cate¬ 
gory of validity. For oxamploi the inferential knowledge which 
goes to eatahlish the objects of past and future apprehension is 
to be taken as invalid in its Dntiire as at the lime of uiference 
the veritcatioD of past and future objects becomes an impossibi- 
Uty. .\i]d again if such an inferential knowledge is deiiie<l 
validit}', then the deJinition of validity based on veriBcation 
becomes too narrow. The definIrioD liecomes also too wide as 
it will iuclude smrti or memory knowledge if memory-knowledge 
ja to he excluded Front the category of valid knowledge or pra- 
mijMm —fur in memory veridcation cannot be qitestioned. 
Uddyotakara thus says that practical efficiency is not, however, 
the sole Vesl of truth. There is Buoh a thing as inferemtlal 
validity. The Naiyiiyika definition of thus 

does not deny validity to past and future facts where the test of 
prautica] efficiency is inapplicable, nor does it include Atuffi- 
or memory-knowlctlge which is placed in a dilFeroni 
category as JfmftyHfJfmiii is based on satftakarit only (sawwfranj- 
niatrc/anynm /Jiluiwrii siuyfi/i). This will be made clearer when 
jiidgitig the Naivrtyika position, 

Thtj Sftthkhya school iidvocates the ductrlue m'fufo nifiil 
S4n,feHr*e«ii««i)Uan ” llio fxistent cannot come out of the non- 
^ vnuUty. existent nor can the non-existent come out oJ 

* yntiUtra^tbrtbs'praimhatraiiiavijaiEiKTsHiikatTaih priiiLA^yaaiiti. 

—Kj- U.I\, 34. 

^ (a) yiJ* TukikarflkfQ oI Vju-aikiruja, p, 14, 

(b) KyAynmaO|an. p. 34. 
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tbe effect persists in tbe caiiao in sn unniouifest- 

ed state, Whai is vafitl is aiivays valid and what la invalid is 
always invalid. Validity inheres in valid knowledge and ijivnli* 
dity inheres in invalid knowledge. Validity and invalidity 
ate therefore to l:e admitted in knowleflge. Pre-existence of 
validity and iimlirtity before manifegifliion follows from the 
SaIIIkhya theory of cansatmn or Saikaryavaria^. 

In every determinate cognition we have two elements in the 
SaibUhya epistemolngyi determination of 
Biidtilii particularly modified and conKiiomness 
EiuwMgi! reflected in the modification. works 

in deiormmating the natnre ol object? and the force of conscious¬ 
ness works in refleetiiig itself in tite modified Biiddlii 

and imitating the modificaiion- Question of doubt, invalidity, 
etc,, cannot be urged in the pure conicioiisness ; they are func¬ 
tions or modificalious oF BuddkL Coiisciousne^ even to llie de¬ 
terminate conscious process l>elng only an uspcct of piireeteninl 
coiwciousnesa can in noway be called invalid in its nature. 
Invalidity may therefore 1)0 urged in tite function of Budd/jt. 
Truth of knowledge consists in reairding the things as they arc. 
When Butfdhi determiiies the object in ifs true niilnre the expe¬ 
rience is <«Ued valid, otherwise it is iiivahrl, Tliroiigh tbe media¬ 
tion of Bfiddki connection of (he unaltoched Piirusa with the 
object bets been established and called knowledge, again tbe 
connection of Piirtijfi with this definite knowledge resulting in 
the determiuaiion * i know' is known as revelation of npprehen- 
eion Cpriiina-hwf AoA ),* Validity, i nvalidily, proof mid disproof are 
juliereut in the nature of litis approheiision of Puru^a. It is proved 
mid disproved by itself. All nppenrancj:?H forming the objects of 


^ BuddlirkU qjropitfu;ni[BByiidyA it^ambaudhD jMnani. jQejtuiji 

RaxiibtLndbikli ci^tuno 'taib karoKtliyiiiiaiflbdlillj, cUt 

“Hni-fdasa*# Conim^ttUfy 
un 1 be SuBuJi^afijalt, 1-24, 
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knowledge are vaiid eutiues,' A? records the veliiHty ol know* 
ledge the Sarakhyas bel<n)g to the school of extreme renlixm. To 
them nppearoitceu have value and validity of their own. Even 
false appearnnceai becan&e they are appearances, ore not false* 
iLicy are ali^ valid eniLties implying objective reality.' What 
wc call valid and invalid knowledge, the Saiithhyas hold, stand 
on the same footing. Tlte fnelliuod uf theoretic uasurednesa of 
the false percepts is not denied m the Satfikhtja system. In 
explaining the epistemology of illusion the Sai^khyajt argue that 
in every case of perceplion, true or false, an object is actually 
perceived. Prahhacondro in his Pr«iH<^pflfcawiafflmdrfa!Nfa 
mentions pmsiddhnrihaiihyati as the view siipjiorted by Bh^tskora 
and the followers of Aceonling to thin theory what¬ 

ever appears, is t for, there can he no flj>|)e.irnn(ip of what never 
exists. Tlmiigh what appears at one moment may not exist in 
the next moment, still it is at the moment when it apjieara. If 
nun-exifltence at a subsequent uiotnent he the groundof invalidity 
i>f knowledge, then existence will have to he denied to lightning 
which disappears imuiediately afler it has Anshed.” 

In crilicisiug the view, Prahhacandra argues that this view 
18 not at ail satisfactory because it makes all 
^ cognitions valid and the distinction between 
truth and falsity of cognition is without any 
nm&ning, for all knowledge records the objects as they are,* This 

^ Id £bia ihf- Silihkhjifti* iigira> with th«- ItilmatiDjiila to 

^vbopi nil knowledge i» TftIid AurtitritMnam)^ We de?e* 

loped tlu^ viewpoint of llie RrimrmujM^ in thi> efaapter, ^'The Eplftiefflofogj 
of ll!u«wii/* FiVte tho topic ** Tbe Stilkbyntivlsjii of Uftmilnuja. 

^ Marieikiiyam jaldoki^^eK arihob satjIbbQiftb prtitibliaaaEiiaDfttY^l 
ghfltoval-—K. M.r 14^ 

^ YiuJjffipTMitorak&liiEii UitM eib eribBJ^ nintl tntMpl yeda pmtibhatl 
tivude^cvanyiitho vidyijdndeiiApi ^lUiu^iddbimik —Pr. K, 

p. IB, 

* VulhiTJlivtfciltirtJtsgrbSU bliriln I il hhjr »n 

vob anrviijftuiiiuiim «TitethflrthATTSrtyal^fiTae^ftt.—p, L5. 
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is an absurd position und involve^* coDlrudiction. In the expla* 
nalion of the Sorii&f/i/o tlMJory of valid knowledge wt have 
Blresdjf noticed that io defiaing or valid knowledge the 

Stlfakhi/i logicians take their stand on the record of things as 
they are (y'ff/iftffha-pariccHih’ft). The form artha, Yi|Ratia- 
bhlkfu Obi^erves, inelicates its distinction from fnlse knowledge * 
And now if the SAmkhya teachers expluin llie ohfeci of illuEory 
cogitition 03 an established object (Pfasidd!h«rlhflfrfi|fdtt) they 
cannot avoid aelf-coalradietioo. If falsity ond tmth of knOw- 
le^lge be Bcif>eonslituted, then the contradictions in cogaitions 
cannot l>e explained. The maxim tlint is'k/J or copu- 

city which ia not existent by itself cannot be originated oUicrxvise. 
is not enongb tn give the BaiisHictory explanalion of the validity 
nntl invalidity of knowledge. When I cogniee water ns nnter wc 
call it valid and when I mistake the rays of the sun as xvater it is 
called invalid. In both cases judgment bus been formed ‘I see 
the wateft' It is now tlierefore to be admitted by the advocates of 
the that the Ickft or ciipacity of both 

validity and invalidity tica in the judgment construction * 1 see 
the water,' But a qneation may be asked that if validity and 
iDvalldity, proof and disproof, are equally self-conslitoted, con¬ 
formity and non-GOnformily would arise indiscriminately in cog- 
oiliOUt as there is no law* or limiting principle to guide ronfor. 
mity in the ease when it is called valid and non-cariformity in 
thc cflse of iiivatiiliiy and itiereby to cEtabtish truth and falsity 
on tlie Eound logical basis. To ciiplauiauay I he appai cut con¬ 
tradiction if the SdiijMya logicians advauce difTerent acts fgroups) 
of causal relations (elements) itt ilie case of conformity and non¬ 
conformity with the objects in cogniltou. their own Ibrory of 
(scif-depcndencc fells to the gmiindfi ; V»y iutroditcing the pxira* 
ncouB cauecs to explain tiue kitoxxlidge they wilt have lo admit 

S5rfikliyapraflawOJit>l'ri5}"fl, 1.87 VuaMpati MUm al#o in hi* 
deEnlttoa ol pnapnior valid knowledge »cbil«a taljM Itoowledfe ffotn tba 
eoaceptioa of valid itj 
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we 


U« Nsiyuyika tbeoxy of paraiah pr^mfinya (Uscartling llieir owp 
tbeory. 


Prama or Taltd knoivledgc hns been defined bjr Udayana io 
hiB P«fjoar^i/^a-panijrddi?i'as ‘ Cognition of tiie 
«freal nature of things/‘ What con5tiluteft ilia 
dji/ef knonititie. foal iiolnre of things? *'It is noibing cUe 


but being or existence in the case of that wlncb is and 'nOD*being 
or non-existence in tlie case of tftnl u liicb is not. T liat is to ?ay. 


fti'Jien pometLing llaat is, is npprebeiuled ns it really is 
bfiiftauO nrid not as soroeiliing of a contrary ntitnre (aripanfam)* 
tben tbat “wbidi is thus apprehended constitutes the true nature 
of the tiling, and anakgowsly trlien a non*cnlitj is opprehended 
as such, i f-, os wbot is not, as somdbing of a contrary nature,, 
then, that ithicbis time apprehended constitutes the tnie nature, 
of tlie thing,”* Knowledge advances willi judgment conptruc- 
tion. And a judgment consists of subject and the predicate 
linked together by a copula. Subject k something which ia 
cbnrnctfri&ed by the predicate which characterises the nature of 
the subject. The subject gives us a glimpse of its eiletence, it is at 
first apprehended ns “ this” without any particular characteris* 
tic*, and the predieale determines the nature, of 4he gitcn by 
apeclfying its propertiesi Where the dctcminatenesa agrees 
with the irotiire of the object, it is called valid or ynffifiT/ha, and 
where it does not agree it is called invalid or ayath^ftha. 
Valid knowledge, according to Nyflyit view, copies reality of 


^ (fll TMtiffinuhttftTflti prgni£, 

(ii) yjitLlrdinnubhavrtb (wmfe frnenba™- 

^ [c) Ym! fplHiiti tMra lRjjfiant*rJi piAmirti nirifltlBm, 

VjiniltaEnilnB't Ku5umuO|MlI protisiaT 4,S. 

(Ii) Xiifi pdOBflt^ttTftm? Butn^CB ^BHblt&vQ](^ B^aiAfiL'fiGiidlbhlvDbi 
mtliti grhiHningtifh jftlhnbhulninavlpaTTtiirfi tallvnt^ blifiTnti usacc^^ndill 
grUyamii^&iti UtiiubhuUtfiyiTfpiiTitftm bliAiriiti. 

(e) FiJe KjElyrvajtl[k& add NyAjaTliitikatBipary^fllca^ lvl-1* 


VAUDITIC Of KNOWl:n>ti£ 


things. Things nrc the grounds of logical truth, It is tlie 
cxieniiil world existing a(mit from our knowlcilge that deter- 
uiiues the true nature of our knowledge. Experience is the 
product or resuhnut of tl>e causal action of the uot-j:elf on the 
self. The causal categoriea are coiled prrtnidtraj or sources 
of valid knowledge aud the absolute and universal characterutto 
of valid knowledge is knovvp as prtim&ny’i in the Nydya 
epistemology. This explanation of vaiid experience is short- 
sighted. It cannot indudo God’s eteraaJ knowledge in 
its scope. The Ood of the is the crtiator of this 

univei^. He possesses existeucCf knowledge and bliss 
Uoncidduauda), He is endowed vvUb such quoUtiea os absence of 
demerit (adharmal, wrong knowledge (mff/fi/d/iiitta), and negli¬ 
gence (prauidda), and prei^epceof merit, knowledge and equantmitj 
[d/iamijdanajfiimJtrJjwainpad), He is omnipotent in regard to 
his creatiouj though he is indueuced bj the re^ulti^ of acts done 
bj the beings he creates. He ts montscient since he pos-iesses 
right knowledge, which h an independent apprehension of reality. 
Ho has eternal intelligence and since liis cognitions are ever¬ 
lasting there is no need for memory anil iniereutial knowledge. 

This eternal ever-Talid consdausness of God cun tint he styled 
the product or resuUani of proofs <pr(i»i5ti jp/rifti) and the suggested 
cxfilnnaiion of vahdiiy is not enough to prove the validity of 
God's supreme consciousness. The ?iynya explan.ilion of pramaua 
as means of r.-ilid knowbdge, cannot he taken asall-compreliensive. 
Such an expl.ination only goes to prwe the logical validity of 
empirical ktiowledgo. Udiy.ina lu his Kijsum^njali explains the 
notions pnml and promi/ur, etc., in an all-comprcheuatve way 
wliicli co'npriBes both empirical knowletlgs as well os tfje eternal 
consciousuess of God. VuraJariijo in his T rrfcffrorai jl follows the 
view-poini of Hdayani niid gives twofol 1 cxplauatinns of the no¬ 
tions of pramdand poimUm, etc., from its eternal ami non-eternal 
standpoin:8^ This gives us a due to miderstiind the r^l nature 
of valid kuowledgo in the Nyfiya cpjatcmnfogy. YiJffidrfAS- 
tiuhltiica or knowladgo uf things as they are, is the characteristic 
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m^rli oi ToiilJ tnowlertge ani thi^ apffcial feattire may bt 
Dcilice'i both in tb^ indtridual cxparieucQ in tUa etcmil 
exporicDce of GjI, BJt tUe notion of prim~faa, VuradnrSjn 
obA^rves, diflfere in eternal (ind niioreternal koowledje. In Ibc 
ca^ ofGod'a eiernnl coassiouAnes^r on aeeontu of its etcrn:ilit>% 
prifn mi canoot be explained jts me ins or ootirce of knowl jiige, 
hilt it meanf the siabstriiium OMrajra) of conacionaness, wliiie 
in trim ordinary logical esperiorice, praiJintw ia dehued 
pram lkarat^i or moans of Tatid knowledge/ 

PrdmtlNyi or llte absolute characteristic of prai>]3> or valid 
kiiowlLitgc may thus be explained in two ways. In the case 
of valid logitml experience it in valiil becitiise it is the result of 
tlm cjinnal categories which bring forth the correspondence of 
ideas to objects. Experience beiooging to God is taken aa 
valid because Ood HiiQAell who is endowed with the absence 
of false knowledge Is tim substratum of inch experience. This 
explanation thus avoids the narrowness of the dehnUion of 
pnmUfta* Both God and mdividual beings are called knower 
in ihe Ny.^ya theory of knowledge. Here again the same 
question arises that knawcrsliip or IrcWfifut implies activity 
on the part of the agent. And this exfihtnntton again fail<; 
to explain the bnovveralnp or ptntndiWcfl of God, the psRcssor 
of eternal consciousness ; for any Dcti\ity attrihuted to the 
knoivcr to originate knowledge will negate tlie eternality of 
the divtuB exporience. To cxpliiD away this difhcnlty 
Udayana in his Kusnm^hjiili defines prtmdlffra or knowcrslitp 

' |<j) Tstrs pmm£aatli prnmnya vjrfiptnib praintti'fladhaasmt 
FniiQutfiiya nji todvjSipto yathurtbuuubbavikh prama. 

It') NlbyiDitjralfijB dvodha prom it nitjfbpriuii&ifs^kb 
Pramiti^a[iutnrii«;Eitu koni^«»]f« prumfioalft. 

Tarkikantk^, Tersas 2 S. 

■ SadhaoiUt4y«f03raayatarjitT« asti pramavyAptittb praataUAEai 
tMoids iSv^irniyapi pfA[i]uirayittiy& prnmApyoBiddtier QDTjdptiiitf. 

Tarkikaniks&. p, 1 , 
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the basis of the nbiolute rtilatina with pnm^ nr vnlid 
knowledge. Tho natore of this rein lion may siwdrtciflly be 
explained in different cases. In the finite expTieiKSe of the 
individual being*, Benses, mind« etc., arc the iip|Kirnliie wbicb 
constitute meniis of their valid ktiowlpflgp, nnd ihev prompt 
men to aetjonj. to examine Lite cnrrcsp<ind(.'nce of iduea to 
outward objects thereby to appraise lire vjiIkc of knowledge. 
In tiilii way, in the cause of originated knowledge some 
form of activity is atlributed to the kaower or prmwJtu or ooe 
endowed with the action favourable to valid knowledge 
(pramTaukafu'^imifciin)- Bacli of the elements caustiiiiting 
Ihe apparatus of knowEed^e b is a fuuctioii fieculiar to ileeif. 
But that function depends on the activity of the percipient 
subject, Kr) question qh activity depcudi'nt or indepi’iident 
can be introduced ia the eternal ciimciousncss belmigiJig to 
God. Notions of pramfitftva and applied to God 

imply no idea of agency or iustnmientality. Whiit they con¬ 
note ia his inherent und abaoluto rel iiion with pramA or valid 
know (edge 

PriirnuFp or validity, whieli inheres in valid knowlcrfgef 
, is studied iu the Nyayfl*enistemofogy from two 

VVMiif iDd It'flrijl , j * . * . j 

n.iim la iiHi ivrdr* difri^reui staudpoints: origination and nppre 
e^tjeiituiflsy. fjenf*iOTi ffi/pT/fi ntvd The hrue of 

conienliDn regarding vnlidky of know ledge com res round llic 
causa} olemcnts which originaie kiiowlrdge (jingkit-knratitr^tha- 
yaka) ami the factors Hint make kiinwledge iiiteihgibfe (/^dpafra 
fcflTutta-pifayaJta), Here the Nyftya explanation differa from 


t Pmnatfttiili pmmiiMfTinTSj’Etvam, etacca qkumeatre'pf 

ptsmaya IdTnnuiyA siiliihaiti, emiih pramujii sjhft ayagavj-Muteh. Jen* 
aambdaibittya tiraraiy* pramaonttiim. 

QaridEsa's e?am«atar 5 on SuiuEDCflfnhi 
TOfM g, fetOVilkt* 4 . 

(b) Mitib a^myvk par'ioebitt^tadvattil <» promatftlt 
TUila]fogav5ATUoh£djih primanj^dib Gautame mate. 

Udayjiii*'* KusiitnifljBli 
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iJial of llic who ttrlvocaie self-viiIitlUy of knowIedg^&* 

Acoirding to ihe ViUidity is est:iWt>lied by parala^ 6 r 

siiTtJittthiog other lijao L he eousiitneuts of knoAx k'flge. In sop- 
port of iboir pmpaaitioii regarding origioaiion, llie NaiyftyikQS 
argue that praniu or rlglit kaowlcdgc depends oo some cauiscs 
(e g,, absence of defect, oic,) other iJmn comn.on eonatiluonts of 
knuivlmlge and is an effect just as false or wrong knowledge fs, 
by eomnion admission, fin effect originated by canoes other lUan 
the elements giving rise lo the oogiiilion,* In espJaintrig the 
poeition Udaynufl followed by GaAgeSa contends that if koow- 
Icdge for its rrigioalioE depends only upon the comniOQ consti¬ 
tuents of kuoivledge lliemselves, lUere would be no generic 
dl 4 inctii>n lietween right and wrong apprehension ; for even lu 
the case of invalid knowledge the presence of the common ele¬ 
ments of knowledge cannot be denied,* II, however, it is contended 


t fd) Pi-amiifailJiabetTatiriUa'hetvadJilDl karyat^e sati fadrifiefatvat 

aprfiiuikvEt. 

HuauEnAAjaUi p. Binaries edu, 

(t) Ttt^tvpeiTit5wD^^i| p 2:*L 
Cp. IlLi*&tlk l^ifiuclpies qF MtiEhEmaUMj p. S3i 

Th»^ on ft prtifiosii-oo Jtflpr hy bcln^ actually true from 

U vouW I e a* im eoti^y U ii wrre t qI tniC:* It h pJam ihat tnat and 
fiW iiAk^ OA! a kind but ibat ihe propn^jiiMHi hxiTft 

a qi ftliiy no% belDtF^tig lo fft a qunlhj ^Iiicb tna.v b« cailtd b^-ing 

s la) Ulpndvttti'pB pnuiia pnmlab na 1u JilunflwIii'iap^aantHkt 

InjjaasaLvtDi appamapi piftmik iflJtriiuiftpi fil ua 'VoL 

Talt^Aduturro^T^ pp. 237 88. B.LS, 

(b) YuAl ca tlTBtimiitrLdlijpa i hatpl Bprftmnpi f romaiva bkattl 
'asti ca nfttra jnaoiiliBLub Emialh^ ji^iknitTTiBpi la da syufc 

Udsyima'fl KuftuoiHf^jaii, p. 

(c) Pf am ay i j ftiposani a-piimngn+J any at umt^ i jliiliiH 

rhtT\ MVM-t fi magn- at^4jaji apraixikpi praiui fi}'adztyftiiha|^i ^ 

^tnthurl on Taitviiniiitumsm. p* 2QB, 


&SGWLEIH^ lOS^ 

tlipl'dLsibclifm wortid jbo tUere. as invalid knq^I^dge is 
to cer^in particiitar dc'fectire etemcnts mighl; l>c urged 

tJiat this does not much improve matters ; stucc lEm disUnctiGns 
iluii lie in certain s^iecinI Tcntures supcraddcd to ILe common 
elements. Since knowledge is explicable by the inir^- 

duction pr certain; defcoitve ebiienU (d-^3$) in addittoti to the 
common constituents, iiivabtl {m iwledge would be only n pnrli* 
on tar form of pri.nii. For it i« a ivelbkitown truth tinu ii par* 
ticukr form or vari-j'ty of anything ii constituied wlira ihu 
ooiumon essence wark^ itself out in conjunction with special 
eleinonts.^ Aii.I if it bo urge ! that ilie presence of ihe commoti 
elements or cs^ettce djC’i not i iiog'tlier obit ten te the ilistiuction 
between pramJ and apranifJ or the analogy that iiispite of tlie 
common essence liet^veen two pot-3 (jffn/as) or twins, the din'cr* 
cnce between Lhetn k wclUmarked and cannot be mistaken, the 
Naiyfiyika argues that the analogy is not applicable. For the 
distinction between one pot and another is a distinction hotween 
two objects belonging to the same gonm and constitnted by the 
particular elements forming the individuality of each pot, wdtile 
the distinction betwen pramd end apromS is not one between two 
species of the same genus, as the two are contradictory terms 
forming two different classes. If, therefore, this geiieric dilTcr- 
ence is to he explained sallsfectorny, it Is Inevitable that the 
redsD'u mnsf be sought for in the causal differeneci oTiginaiiiig 
the two. For GaAgc^n in his raffeacmhiniufli snys that it is u 
wt-jj-kno^vn principle and a fact of expenence. that ^vlJenevef 
there is a generic difference lietween two things, the reason for 
the ‘dilTercudc must be tii th ecauses giving rise to them. Tlius 
the pot and the doth Iwlong to two dilFctent ejns^s because 


■pramA syli jfi4DTi^miByri-|iitiynttiit> tflituitl pniiniipraiipaycxr 

-TAidtryatgu^a<iitF&d-jaD3 aUnEn. 


p. 230 a 
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Iht'ir originalitjg cawsea ate differenB. SImifwIy, the knowledge 
of pot and the knowledge of cJoih atfi two wpamle effects as 
ilieir ori^inailng cntiEes ere dis^oeli the contact of tlie sense 
org-'tn willi the i>ot licing tlie cause of the former while een® 
cOiUDCt with (he cloih is caiiFO nf t!ie latter-’ Iti llic cnee of 
pwm, it is common ground to Bay that it arises as a. result of 
cerluiu defective dements (dojoc) as its catise and if we are to 
distitigub^b pwfmfl as n Biparaie gcmiSt the inevitable dciitend 
of Jogic ifi that we inuat iiofllolate some causal differenoe 
(such as wliioh is opposite or coutradidory to that of 

upramn nnd smee df^sa is, h> winjmOfi consent, Ihf originating 
cause of !/u»n, iie wnsnuhciory, niusi he rcgtiriU-d 

as the iliffer.'titial nrignmuug eau.-e ol pnmSt thus cnOstiiuiin| 
the iwj fts separute distinct citi'gurict.* By this dialecUD the 
atiowa Imw iueviUhly we are led to conclude liist 
valid knowledge 1ms eauacB otiier than those constitiuing 
common elements, for if w'e are to distinguiali prontA from 
apram t which by common admission is parataA, wc cannot 
Uolp introdiomg other elemcms as the originating aiute of 
premd which therefore is also proved pdralBA. 


’ Ystk^vAin yo'klryovijSilyftib tat tS'kritaijivijai|vflW«98 jrtayflin. 
yalHi ghiitAnijrvhab P»taii luiyailpft knrjHvs jiii* yik-iiiiiikpiullt-itiub. 

kaf.Au tftiljrj^tij*lta.yiilcifupiiwii&ti>a gbateidrij 6 * 

HiJiaIkaisaJ(-j'U^>'*'u^ hi na vy^bllld^^lh■ 

TBtUscint&movh PP- 

* tfl) EttB-n AnifynprmJiitTom anilynliiTuintTilrfloaHiimB-^y •li'n 
p-nllvo^ikA k\ AO itiHhiart* k5f-n ‘tiui^fir»?kA.kirvatiiirAi!t-[ieliikAm Bniij A 
jOfmaivnvyripj'H kilryiitfit|.-rhftitib'*dhantiatvat apmuuttvamt ityanitya- 
pmumy ilm iptutiii v).«^ fititnugaiH'lietusiLldbih' 

TultvociatjimiiAl, pp. 

{61 Viit V«ilh- mAi!iJirpnikr4ii p. 4i. itMvtiktt S. 
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As regards tiic cogiKwcihility of validity tfje NaiyQtjikas 
argue timt apprebensioo or cogoidoo ol validity 
U ftlsfo not self-evident/ If validity wore eelf- 
nppreliended, then there would l;e do doubt 
in regard to a cognition, for then cognition itself ivnuld Imply 
or oertiry its own TaUdity. If cognition itself does not 
the certainty of validity, then the tnevitAlile impltcotion is 
that vnlidiiy is not self-appreticnded-- This fuel of doubt al>out 
the validity nf knowledge leading to the inference that validity 
ia not aelf-upprelteiided Uut olher-apprehended may lie put 
syllogipticiilly thus : validity of the first cognition is not appre¬ 
hended by the causal condition? of knowledge, it b apprehendeil 
by elements oilier than those eauaal conditions ; tdnco inspite 
of the presence of the <^usal conditions of knowledge, doubt 
about its validity rises at the next moment just a? in the case 
of invalidity or Cognition ia apprehended by sense 

perception but semsc jx^rception does not carry ndtfi it ou 
assurance of its own validity. Validity ia apprehended by tho 

' Of, Derkw: "all cogudltTo axperiH:!!)??? are of, net, 

po??es?ioD of, the exfiietit kno^AU (if ii ia no their Talldlty 

(ouat be tasted b}' otber loeaiiB then the Inlnrtion of tbe momeot/' 

Critical Itealiam, p. 33, 

(aj na aYiilc^rShyaii) sadiaayntiiipaphttilah. 

Bh. p,. dl. 7ft, 

(&) PemuAUT*^)' ** evatogra be otui bby rveoda^lpanna-j(Lu]Uj tatamiiiiayu 
an nyot jUJinaj^raliff prninApy* oiaca^ot, aolikaye va ua aratahprAmapja 
graheli, 

Tati*n«»oUtaarti, p, 184 , 

^ (at Ajiabh^aiarJaiotpatuiajftanaprisin,eX*ru oa nvrkereyai^iijHtji, 
vrairojadriktagTatiyam tA, av^araya aatjapi tadattarai piyiibaa ^ 
samiiiyarJeaystTlt. apmraaoyavat. 

TattracintlUDBoi, pp. 34tMii, 
ride VanlheirtAtiuprobA-^a p, itavolm S, 

(el parnlojriajate uiiabhyt'iaeda^yAiti aiiiiulayilnii viti 

upr'tmAaTat'ai, yaiil no avjiti i Janjelii kaftrtcjdapi priimil^yaeftui^ayo tia syat, 

Viiiiyaiia's Kiifnifuiifijali. p. T, BlJiviika^, 
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mediate proL«J» of reJlecliou, or io oiUer words, bv meuus of 
infcrtnce. A maa seeking water iierc^ivea water at i> coiiai- 
derabje distance ami on tbe basis of bis perception lie attempus 
to linvf it. If llie eJcertbn be puts forth becomes fraitful the 
(rognitLon is cnlled valid ; if ngain it is futile, cognition is invalid. 
Now from the fruitfulness of the cognii ion, validity of knowledge 
is inferred for that wliieb is tiot valid does tioi give rise to [rult- 
ful emtion.* This is n purely negative form of inference 
(/tei'(tfaeif'itirfH) based nn tbe failure of one's iittempi. There 
are other stages to be marktHl lo prove vaUdity of knowledge. 
First ftii indeterminate cognition of water arise-H iiml it Isecomea 
deterniinaie as this is water, (iiitl then his desire for water 
springs forth and acuviiy begins. Aiul when the activ^lty of 
the knower aoswere Ida need, ilie cognition is taken as valid 
by reason of las successful activity. The negative inference 
tnrtUer impliei' that no positive instance is possible to prove 
the validity of ei fi/at case of cognition. In the first cognition 
of water {artafEf<g'»S(ida^ofp9«Maplonfl) validity cannot be esiab- 
lisbed except by this purely negative inference.* fa the second, 
third and subsequent cognitions the validity may be provetl by 
the inference based on both |)osilive and negative iusiauccs. 
The Talid nature of the previous L-ognition serves as a positive 
itifttaiiw? and its invalidity os a negative one. The inference 
is thns called nnvflyavyclwfri «r posUWe-tiegative in its eliaracfcr 
and nmfi as follows *. The second and third cognition of water 
is valid becaiise it belongs to the same category in which the 
activity of tlie knower has lMM*n proved fruitful, c.y., the ilrst 
t.'ognitioii of water.' Slmihirly, invalidity of cognition is also 


I Pfirrutpiuuiaii) jntitjiLiUiuih prarnii «ttpltMlHpiwvrltijaiiiibBtvnl yaimai' 

VEfii teiiiiili'flJii vatbt aprciniiu 


Bipikrip p. 


^ jntninnTidrh pfntna 

rifi>winriMnvni, 


mm n rt h up t tinniikfljrtiltahirWl' 

Turku-kiiiimuftif p 13^ 
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iijiun'ed iu tiif? Nyavtt iboory from tfm faihux' of Uju attetupl 
of the kiiower.' fii ihe pfa-sinfitw aHnirs \il life ^niu activities 
artJ fruitful mul wJmc »fc futile. 'I'ltc qiiesiiou luiy tuituTalJy 
(irise — wlial arc cavises of aucecM or failure irt tiii* activity of 
life? Perception ihemsclvca* caiinut explain the omemo. For 
it b obvious tliat llie sense-perception oaonot iilwnya luifokl to 
uts tl'c true nature of objects. We perceive tlic sun niosiitg 
and the emh steady but in reality the fact b quite oliierwise. 
We see the moon having a particular size and shape hut the 
moon is far bigger than what she appears. Hence fierception 
itself is not the gun run lee of its validity. To explain the success 
and fftiliire of life and thus the validity and iovofldity of know¬ 
ledge we muBl endeavour to fmd out some extraueouB causes 
which detormioe the true nature of coijuitions. When our 
alterapb fail we conclude that we are mistaken because some 
defects iu addition to the common ciusea must have crept into 
the process of our cognitious and it is these defects which veil 
the real nature of objects from our sight and make them appear 
wliat they are really not. And again in cusses where the objects 
of knowledge appear an they are and the exertion undertaken by 
the percciver is fruitful, the cognition ia regarded an valid and 
it b concluded that the cimaea which lead to unsuccessful acti¬ 
vity are here absent and in addiliou to the coniinon cauaea there 
are some extra qnalUies. vividness of objects, elu,, as a result of 
which ihe objects flash out in their true perspcclivc.’ I’bese 
defects or do.?«w and ijum* or oxlra qualities ore of various kinds in 

I M- jjlRait[u»praui''i vfdBihrjldipravittjjnnalti'iCvfiti yajinnlvtoji 
iiinnoivBtti yathfi praroti. 

Mtljtkaulbji*'^ tDiumtiHiwy oa prunirr^yiavAtlB, p. 1fl7. 

’ Cf. JoiHthim Till' XrtlureOif truth, p. 

Por « true ptopO*ititt«. wb limy Uudvi'i im wljluh Le mt 

wataiiied io tt lelBo propwtfOou; xnA il it IJii* (iJdltiuHJil tlciiieal whicli 
coiutituteB ita truth. Th». in qutstiwi attacLea to the proposition 

iUeU, Wo may Utlopi Mr, BumuU'ji loimLnoltufy, and call thia elemrut 
^ijsAertioa,’ 
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(lifforeot of cognition.* And absetn.ie of ilefcots v>r pascnct' 
of extra-qualities iu nddition to the common cmisee lend to 

the vniidity of cogaiiiou and thereby ansYver our need in tlio 
[irugmattc life. Defecta in ndditum to the coitimDii ground mnhe 
onr attempts vain and thereby invalidate our cogoitiuD. 

8rTtiar$a in Ids Kfmff4<tnakhinyfakh{i-ljfit proves (he iin- 
^, . antiefautorv characttir of ii« dedued by 

CnticUu. i^AiOhl ■ 

itH N|ri)H ftmecepoa (lie .Vaij/di/Th'D^f, aiy(fiiP:ft,us dctiiie pmma or 

tif * * 

valid knowle^lge n$ (aUnTntihfiiatih or ceguition 
of a thing as it really is. Both the words htt^uin and/innbhutiA 
are sigDificant tor (iHuhhiiftA or apprehension cannot by itself 
conatitute valid knowledge, for there may he wrung apprehension. 
Again, futtram alone cannot be prama, for tuttvaiu means 
reality and may thus include ohjeets. of knoYvIedge, pninia jg 
however, subjecllveA 

^rlharia aaya that this dedultion ia fuiladous ; it will not 
bear scrutiny, in fa/tpdnMf»hf(tiA there tire two eomponent terms 
(iiffiaiin iuid annbfj&ilA. Now what do the Naiyityikin; mean by 
tuitvfifit? U may have a derive live meaning iytigSrtbaff) or it 
may have an acceplwl meaning independent of its derivation 
(rfi^harthuA). In the hnit alternative the term tnipliea a 
previous reference and tnttraiii will then mean the essence or quid'- 
dity of the referred. In immediate knowledge the presented 
object will call up a memory image, und knnwledge will reault 
from a synthesis of the presonied and represented efementa, but 
the memory image called up may nut corres^Kiiid (o the object 
presented nLri the synthesie will noi resuU in valid knowledge. 
The term fat may refer only lo the object of memory image 
which is repreeentativo of .iti object previously iinowti, but the 
memory image may not tin fold the reality of the presented 
object, and the definition of tat cannot stand on ilie basis of 

* For no oocdunt of cniiit qunlit-lu* jind ileleoU (cFci^iU') ii«ti 

>tTliikBnthji’«l>Ipikn Ob the tnrkiuiaR]gmb&, ;ip. 

* Viie KhaoduDahhftndakhndyn. p. 230, fiiad V^irfyOau^arlon KiuLodaoa, 
p. 2UO 


vuittm or tfNfiwt.EtMiB 


m) 

roforeotie to ohjaet# previously kuown, Tuke tbe exum|ile ul 
iinero mistiiken fur silver. The inirtge of ailver calle^l up hy 
iiaore will make UHcre appear as silver. li by tottffljpj the 
esseijee of llie represouteil object is meaiit, then the iuttr/r>» will 
lj« rti/fftqffpiijff and u'tcrc appearing as silver will satisfy lite con* 
dition ul iuii] will uujisiitine valid kninvledge. ’ 

U by tbe term tai is meant ilie olijeci cillcd up ooiy m oatsos 
wlienJ there is c^rres pun dance tietwaen the memojry imago and 
llie cibjooi presented, Hieti the detiiaUuiU will involve the charge 
of MittHiraytitvotn or jtroi’imj Idem per idem. AgtiLn, if hjttraoi 
i» taken ns hkSvaeaci or in the alistract sense to meiui only 
■{uiddity. Uien tof/dum will not indmic oormrele objects sitelt an 
pot. olutl), etc., and the knowledge of parrictilar objects wtil nui 
Itcpm/ml nr valid and the tkfrnition becomes too narrow. 

To avoid these difBcitUteA If tatinm in taken in a technical 
sense as scartipim (peculiar cbamoteristies) even then llie defi¬ 
nition cannot slt.'er cltjar of fiiJfaoies. If by scrtrflpawj is under¬ 
stood a being not iiuniiiueiiL in ninny liul I hr special form of 
every indtviehml object, ihc question arises: does (attrmn 
cunnote all ihc peculiar (ormB of till individual objects combined 
or tJicsG forms aepanitely? Tn the first case, all the furms are nut 
to be found ill tiny particular object and the dehnitioii becomes 
abaurti. In the second case, one particular form, say of pot. 
is not to be found in unuther purticuinr cdijcct, say dolb. and m 
I he npprchunsiou becomes invalid." 

* Tni^raaubhfitih prAtiijatVMvuktBiri 

tii^nbhivolii prakrtflAo* tocn^habdirtba^ lift cutrp 

prokrtaiii kn^(>i<iafitii yatt»i;o£iiib«iGDa panimrsfAt^, AlbilQubhuliyti flvaeaili - 
bonijblvl^y^ biicl^ltijatbri^i kriryAiu gn tiuyiihiLbdt^ei 

lenm yius>a )’0 hhribi^ lAJiyB —iti, urajutldGmpi 

nijritufly at rii nn Ti unu bfaii 1 j v ifay utlia^ibti n vii^ n i sty 4 ru bhutjAvy av'APcbQ- 
d&t. 

ivbiiRt|iiiuikbaptliifli&fi>'«. j>p. 2B0-4<^, £dii. 

^ Ohatibil iatisf apsddflhjitvui pntEdipriUnuy^ apm- 

mat rapaiM^t MBkaUiTaf iipaviMe^k^lilii hnjiibkiiys islivipad^hatvs 
lm?yihptn'xti 


Vldjm^n tm Ktundsan, p. 242. 
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AgiQUj, Lbiii of cannnli b;ir wro]i([ 

iipprehenEiDii, iLougb taUviitu tukeii to meau in 

the of wroug Appreheii<?iiutii aoch us I he apprehension of 
silver tti nncre oognitioii «f ^rarUpa cunimt he ipieetioued. The 
juiigment iu wrong npprebtuision Im,* 11 tree elemciiis or compo* 
cent parts, numel^, thisneiis (itfaiifd), cimracterLstic oi silver 
(rujufateawiy and I lie relHiion {sn^bnitdhft) exjsling betw<*en 
the two—ihere is srarilptiffi iti nil ihejie elementfi. TJie dectrSpam 
of ' this ' (if/aniy eaouot be denied nor ean ilie suariipam in raja- 
ttitoavt, or the ^rfirfiprtiii ul ilie relation of inherence (s»ritaraifn 
MiiifianJfw) he "niiiMaid. Thorefore even in wrung nppreJieii'- 
eion tJiere is 3^t?ar^fpnatlhhHfr^ To avoid ihig charge the iVaiyoyiA'as 
may airgiie ihul an iTtliereni relation should not lit' taken in the 
sense of pure eicietcucc or cxUtence iih such, ij\, as a mere 
abstraction free from the concrete components. But it should 
i>e taken in the seufio of an inherent reltnion between the 
presentation and the representniion. So the problem of valhliiy 
turns really on the nature of inherence.- The preBentation 
(fdanr) appearing ss silver pte:jCiits n case of wrong inherenett ; 
there is nothing wrong in the presentation {idam ) os such, nor 
is there anything wrong in the conception of silver os fioeb, the 
wrongness is in the relation between the two, there being no 
correspondence between the preseiited idittn and the represented 
element (silver). Idam not appearing as nacre which it really 
iSt the falsity really lies not iii the individual componenrSf but 
in their mutual reiatioti. Tliia relation between the two com- 
poneniB being (alse> it cannot W held that we Imve here a caa* 
of svaTiipa of their inheretit relation. The ndvaitins however 
contend that the relation of inhereuce itself is not Ihua invalidat¬ 
ed though in this subBtraium it might l>c false and therefore the 
appreheosioQ of its real diiiracler ((frarfipa) is not an impossibility. 
As SrThar^a pnU itr when it [» said that Devadatta b 
not at home it doL's not mean that IkMdatta Is non-existeiiU 
Thu inhereni relation Ihfiugli denied in a substrate bas a 
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, anti ^vtU include n cuse oi ^sroug 

inliercucG nuil tbcrefore ol wi'ong itpprcbenstan,^ 

Aa regards I tie deli nit jou ol right oognitiaD a« the direct 
upprebctisiua of the a'al nature of things, Srfimr^ argues thiit 
aucli a detitutlon is faulty, since, il one hj nccident hits 
rightly an certaiu things concealed imdor a cover and not 
iwrceived, or makes a right inference from iaiilty data or by 
fallacious metliods, ibougli llie awateneas mav bo right, it cannot 
be called nglit cogintiou, Cognition, to lie valid, must l>e pro¬ 
duced Lbrtiiigh itnerriug instruments; here, Iluwever, in case of 
ctuincc guesses it inuy sometimes be rigiu uithuni bemg produced 
by unorring sense instniniotits. Oorrespondoiice of the cognition 
with its ohjert (ya//(drt/tflirmb/mroA pmntfi) cannot also lx* taken 
as [L proper dermitiou uf right cognition, i^itch correspondence 
might mean either that which represents the reality of tlie obicct 
itself or similarity to tlie ohiec4. The real iiaLtire of an object is 
indeterminable, and so e<Jrrespotideiic:e of awareness with the 
object may rather be defined as similarity of the former to the 
Utter. If (his sittUlartty mcana that the awareness must have 
such a character as is possessed by the object (j«5iieriMyifcrfOHa 
rnpe^u judf^yum), then this is clearly impossible ; for qunlities 


^ hi jfo rfLjnidiQditi protynjuJ^ u^iirilpabiitMhurLhfttiitjartt. 

m hi cihLBrmi irajntutTflm VA an ^vtmjpaihi tinpi pmtibhfi^dni^a^ 

aaihbaDdhaij tiii juktsiin^ satniiiriiyo hi tsijoij fisrhliiLDdha}^ 

p»&ibhriti eft ^vfirupeuiLssT'a. sal^fniii aamiivayfth evnropftih aa eva tu lukti- 
kdflau rajDtfttva£i5a nclutiti tie% maivami ta£ra natiisitve'pi nvjirupatnyi 
ftvyrivftbeh na hi ^he Di^vadafctd nuatlti svaKipam nm sjrat^ 

Tn ^ftn jn, pp^ 

TUii^ ^ntkiisni nl ^rlliftrinii pmceci?^ malnEj on tiia liDgn^tic tmpOEi 
of ihfi ttifnas tiitrl hj th*^ si*^t hav^ing mueh plub^ophioal 

Ofeberolipx^tiniii-Uirning ah n nmrt pfhfhiinff philnAiipliififiJ 
imptiri iu4^ at a 
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lUut belODf to tbc olijMl: caiiiiot liiilong to tlsu amniiicsA ; tbcn? 
trmy Ic act ftwarenejRS of two gretn pots, but the nwareiiest is 
uoHher two, D^r gr^ii,“ It may be cootcndod ibal tliooorreB- 
ponilcace wnsista in ibis, tliat tbe greonneas, etc., hetong to tbe 
object as fputlitiee poHscsyjcd by il> ’whereas tiiey Mung to 
awitrena^^ as being qualities which it manifests.^ But even this 
xi'oultl not Isold gocxi in the case of ilhisorj perception of silver in 
a conch-sholi t the awareoesa of " before sue ” in the [sereeptian 
'■>1 * iKsforc me the silver ' lirisi to he adniilled sis heittg a right 
c^^gIlltion. ii tliia ia admitleii to he :i right cpgnltlon, then it is 
mi’iviiinglRaa to define right cognition us i nte cor respo rule nee. If, 
luiwcver, entire uorreai>i«nlene<? of awareness anti its object be 
insisted on, then parlial corrospondonee like the altove ciin hardly 
l>c Imnight within the definition. But, if enlire tinTeapondenee 
ia considered indiftpensohle, then the correctness of the jiflrilnl 
correspondence haa to be ignored, ft is, how'ever, conceded by 
the ^'lii0lfUii^ that all ;:ogniti<ms nre valid, ho Fnr .is referenco to 
on object is concsnied, and only the nature of cognition may fte 
doubted as right or wrong, when we are eonsidering tlie 
correapondence between the natnre of the object and the mental 
mud I fixation qualified by the awareness of the object. Moreover, 
the correspondence can refer only to the character, form or 
appearance of the thing m distingnblied from Ihe thing IMf. 
Hence our affirmatioiiE regarding the objects ua distinct from the 
charactera and to which the characters are aupinraed to belong 
would he false. 

Udayaiia's definitiou of right cognition as paricchitHh 
□r proper diaccniment is nest taken up and Sriharsa says that 
the word sutntjnh ^proper) ts mcaiiiuglesa ; for If iatnyuk means 
■ entire ’ then the dolinition is visuless, eince it ie impossible to 
iwrceive all thi' visible and invisible consi ifuent elements of a 
tiling, mid no «m' but an oiuniacient lieiiig could perceive a tJang 


J, Yith Vsiyj'iiKi^ri <Hi tihanf^nan. )>. 
^ Kliuiidniria. p« 
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ivtiil nJl iis or <|uatjtie$.' If right disceni- 

jnaiil mfinns the di^cerotuciil ol an object ivitli Kpcmt 
differentia,j tbi» again k uuLejitibJe, for even tu wnuig eugititiou, 
•saj of conch-aUell as silver, tJiC iKTCeiver Heeaut tii perceive ihc 
distioguiBhiug marks of silver in tJie eoncb'slielL The real 
{Mint centres in the Jiificijiiy of judging whether tlie dietinguisli' 
tng marks ohseri'cil are real or not. ami Lljere is no way of 
determining this oi tijc dehiiition ndvanaeil. If, the distin* 
guisliing feature:'’ lie described as being those characteristics 
without the perception of which there can Uo no certain know' 
ledge and the |)erceptioii of which enaurtss right Lttguitioii, then 
it may well be said that it amotitits to liegning the question, 
Besides it is intjiossiblc to discovor any feature of any cognition 
of which one can be positively sure that ir is not wrong. A 
dreamer confuaea all sorts of characters ami appearances and 
yet perceives them all as right. It might be argued that in the 
cn.so of right perception the object is parcel veil with its special 
distingnishiug features, as in the case of true perception of 
silver, whereas in the case of the false perception of silver in 
the conch-shcll no sneb distinguiehing features are observed. 
But even then the question is how to determine the essential 
nature of the distiuguKhiog features ; lor if an kind of distin¬ 
guishing feature would do, then in the case of the false perception 
of silver in the C3>nch-*=!JtuI! the distinguishing feature of lying 
before the eyes is also poc^cjised by the eonch-sbell. If all the 
p^irticulnr distinguishing feaTtircs iirc insisted on, then it in 
impructlcabte an object hast an nimost infinite number of 
distingivishing features Kn>1 it wrmld Ih; simply impossible to 
make the deffuitlon include them aih. 

Finally taking the dvfio)lion uC right coguitiun as ‘'nppri'- 
fiension which is not incorrect or not defective" tuvifaLhicu^rl 
(inuhluiaii^), i^rtUarta contomh that * not incorrect ‘ or ' not 


U 


^ Vidr KJtfJiiaoiLkhjinihikbaityiim. p, U3, 
‘ Vidr Ehucdumit pp. 414-StK 
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defective ' camint itnplj tfini pium-l or valid coonUion exists 
ojily when tbe oUject exims, for then iEtfermtial cognition, 
which often relates to past, distant and Future things, would bv 
false. It catmot further mean tfmt the right cognition ib 
similar to Us object in all respects, since iX)gailiuii is so different 
in nature from the object that it Is uol posaible that ihcrc shDiilil 
be anj ease in which it would be similar in all respects. And, 
if it be maintained that awareness iitnl its object are one and 
the same, then this would apply even to lliose cases where one 
object is wrongly perceived as another and bemre the word 
ar^ahhicSrl would not l>c able to distingnisli right knowledge 
from wrong cognition. In other words, diatiiictioQ betiveeii 
pfflwia and apramd would be obliterated.' 

Now, if we examine the iVjidj/n syllogiam ndvance<l to ex¬ 
plain r he genesis of voliduy, w'c meet with n 
liumljer of difficulties. In the first place, ic 
might lie asked in the given inference - wlmt is 
the implication of the major term — ele¬ 
ments other than the common constituenis of knowledge 7 “ 
If kaowludgc in the major means alt cngnitiDu, the major 
would Imply ** generated by causal conditions other than 
the caugft] conditions of knowledge, fn other word?, the 
absence of elements generating knowleilge would give rise 
to knowledge — which is an absurdity.^ And the .ibsiirdity 
again would extend to the minor tpak^a} and the middle. 

J Kh. Kh . pp, 437-29. 

> PratdS jMnshfrr.rattn1ittt{]ELVji(lbTiirikaryutTCi sati tadviie^ti-ndH- 
pnmavat. 

Right knowliftlge dependa on ioio« eauwa absemee ot dafectH. cic.t 
odier tbaa th« eummoo cODaUtuents gt knondedge uad u an e3^ j^at aa 
ffllao ac wiQtig kcowladga ia an fiffoct origlDatod bj other than the 

etemenU giving ri't^ to OAgnitUni, 

* (a) Vidt T. a., p, 201. 

f» Pid(3 T. C. R.. p, 293. 

(e) Vidi Vartldkamlnii'? Profciia oix the pp, 2.8, 

•Uvaka 2. 
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So far as the [ninor is c<iii(H;rnc<Ij, the major ns tUns determined 
cannot reairle in it* for prajiia or validity, the minor term, 
having already been identified with knowledge, cannot be 
•'gcucroted by caitaal conditions which arc not the cauasl 
conditions of knowledge.” tbai is, there wotild be or 

incompatibility between the minor and the major as " condi¬ 
tions of knowledge ” and " conditions other than the conditions 
of knowledge " are inoompitibte,' Similarly, there would be 
contnniiction lietweeu the middle (lie(jf) nr the major (snJftj/it) ; 
for the tnitldlf being defined m " because t( is originated know¬ 
ledge ” it cRiinoi l)fi telated to tfio major 

which ia characterised as generated by oond I lions other than 
the ctmditions of knowledge ” and the two arc obviously contra' 
dictory. Moreover, the explanatory example itf>roind or invali¬ 
dity Buffers from ttm fallacy known an sddhyfi vikala ; lor «'adJij7a 
or the major as time defined, cannot Im found in nprama or in 
the example as the latter is a pariicniar form of koowicdge and 
is, ihcreibre, hound to be originated by conditions originating 
knowledge though, of course, wilb additional defects or dcfas. 
Hotice the major is inconsistent with the example.* Again, the 
expres)iinii /pw«a or knowloilge so the major taken in the sense of 
cognition in ijeneral, would include God's knowledge which being 
eternal , is without any cause. Hence the said major would be 
impossible (or apruitiddfia) since tn tlic case of divine knowledge, 
which is witbiiut any cause, tho question of there being elemeais 
other than those originating knowledge, seoma to be alteurd." 

■ Pramiya jfiflimtTcna tuddhptorjnaiiKlictutByu taclatinkta janyntvaiiG. 
dtuiItB badbat. 

Tarkatandft^. p. G2. 

& (a) TfltlPiuiintiniipi. p. 

(b) Fid# TurkatoLpdATii, p, Hi. 

» (d) T. O., p 2«3. 

(tp) T. c. a,, p. -m. 

(dj .TfjinaUiujjrci; arsjanuutpttUi^emL kctmuHprayojyatDyit tatprayo. 
III Ic ro &i*w grjf ftprtteidii h ytt »fifThv apn." idfHi i b 

ItAgbavcsdra's Tippa?'* the TnrkstundAve. p. 
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11 agaiDt ‘ kiio^ieilge * in ttie major lie tiak^u to meEin either 
311 V {larLiculftr cogoUloti, aiichits infereneet perception^ etc:., or ihe 
collection of all particaliir cognition!? (i.c., if we take knowledge 
in ib dit^trihiilitve or collective seiiae). lliere wouLrl ari^e the 
fallacy cC slddha sSdUimAta or proving the already proved on 
etther snpposmon : a^s the major, ui?., *'conditions other than 
tbpaeoriginaiiiif^ knowledge " ivoiiid Ic rovTiid in the rntiiar taken 
in either uf the shove stenaei;. 11 taken in the former £«iisei cite 
minor would iucUnh- ttercepliott which fiua lU its cpubc or heln^ 
tiie oeiitve-organ which ia Hoiuethring other than tho&e eleiiienla, 
which t'i')ii 4 tihTte, aay infereuco, a particular form of knowledge. 
If itnderfftood in the hitler ^en±ie, the majnr “ conditiooe other 
than thu-^e originating knowledge,' woithn>e already proved in 
percept lull in as nmeh as the aenee-orgau Involved in perception 
would lie ail elemeot or copdiUon which Ie oilier than the condi- 
lions of nil particiiijir cognitinna taken collectively. For the 
eatise of one particular cognition is obviougly different from the 
caufics of all particulnr cognitions taken logether.'^ 

The mL<id1e term of the ayllogtsm (AvTri/cfrr soli fad'dtjhimfr-dt 
i.C;, tiecauHc of knowledge which in originnled) ia nli^ not free 
from defect as it BuiTers from the defect of redundancy. The 
middle has two parte—a part qiinliFying mid a part quahhed. 
Tlie Rrst part hnryntvi' salt is the qimlifying part and it has been 
iutroductKl by the Snif}/yika to exclude Gmre knowledge 
which lieing elenial ia not kSnjn or originiitod. But this is uii- 
uecessary, since it Is not yet eatnbiislied and can lie established 
only when the syHogism under discussion has been able to estab¬ 
lish ilie validity of knowledge ns originating from or 


^ (a) VaUchivIjjruuidwlvapiJE^uyrt •nrralMddbvlvspdt^Ayti vu itiiiiktu' 

tvf; iadnjndjbhik liddhairndhiiniU,—^T. C., p, 
fft) T. C. Bidipeyii, p 3f2, 

|dl Kfttip.'iyiikftrupfli!nkiiivtvalti|ajnlli}ij]il(u-ily5 iotJriyMtihUib tiililba. 
Nnilhawd,—TLirliaUr>d‘'V», p. 
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certain nddilional or PFtra qtialiuej*** Besides middle term would 
not be ndmittcil by both parties iuhh(i^j>irdiljsidilhft) hs ia re* 
qalrad by togii*, sloce tlie qiieMioners ceniml aduiil t'ioira eternsT 
knowledge in the 3ame oense in wlircti iIjp 
onderataDd it. 

Lastly, the hsHii* princi|jle ou uliieli tlw Naiti^ffika arguiiiant 
is rmiiide^l is* as we have seen, ibst wherever ilicrc is difTonmee 
in tlie effect, difference in the origluatiiig enn^e hac* to 1>e {Histu- 
hiteil: oa for c’tample, till' ditrerence iHUteeii the pot and the 
cloth cun l>c explained only on ihe basis of difFei'cnce in iheir 
origii ating iniusea. ibc <iue9tion isi wli it is the uieanmg 

Ilf till a or difference? Does it mentt f/citanc difference 

sucl) aa in itic case of ihe poi and the clotfi iia so obviously in> 
tended by l lie Nainayika^ ? U So, tide cannot apply to pnima, 
validity, and njimrrtd, invalidity ; for invalidity does jhU differ 
from praind as the pot differs froui the cloth, as both being fonns 
of cogniiioti. And this is further proved by llie fact that oven in 
the invaiid cognition of the oyster, na silver, we have an element 
of pfrium or validity so far as the perception of (Ik/ efertfd or 
thisness is concerned.^ 

Moreover, the ej/dpti or ooncorailance is not univereal f for 
thoDgb as in the case of different pots we can mark the difference 


/g (a) V]^arthHiFifie§a^aiva^tii vyavartyes^urBiLumm^H. pumiipratya- 

Var^dbfminiiR^H Pnitilsm m the KyrtjiitafsuinGfijttll, p, 2, stavdikn 2 ^ 

(6) TfijjTjuvArtyagjA IfivamjfiAD&aja iJriBtniftaiEJdliBrjtjeirtliabr 
EimnljH fu^u Ei,tv£L3tdd hl^ vt vn ^aitjllrapram itii bhs^T&jjiiwA- 

tiddbinti.“TiitlTadDttoimiiiiliftflyn, p. 3M2. 

^ fd) rij^fclyafrviitife y^di f tsdi fxrm- 

iTiRtvftiyfljfttiiwjiaBjdtlbitb,—TarkatSg^avii, p* 

f|tj tdojh mjiitan^itjnrlAU dkufmyuHiie igttifa'pi, ahbh- 

vmii prflm&i¥iPfy;i svyjipyfi^Ktifrvu*, juauptvn^rnnimifnljitinixieU bhavtii^,— 
U&gLtAteDiim^e Tippii^&wUii:i Tndcal o^ifluvn. 
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(or iti forms aod ti]SEe» resoltiug frotn tbe itppUcatkiu oi 

Iwiit, the cau9d is tin* saint, nnd the difference of the eauf;al 
cIcjnejilF whicli explain the diHereiice in tlte elfect in thCiV^ap 
exposUioD, is vrantiug here.* 

The syllogism ifl (^in gouglii U» lie etnmter- 

halanced by the nclvocates of the self-vaJiiiity of knowle+lge by 
slionittg that with ihe siame middle tenu n conlradiclory major 
may be established in the sanie minor, with equitJ louicaJ eogency. 
The opponents argue that “ nghi knowledge is not the result of 
any causal condition which is other Ttiijii defects or ifo^aA ami the 
wiiiimon conditions of Unovvledge siiK^e il is knowledge nsivrong 
knowledge itself is.'* They thus reason that l>eeaiise apraniS or 
invalid know ledge is due to iljc [u'psence of some defects or dom 
il does not necessarily follow that jmwi) or valid knowledge is 
due In the absence of th^tx {do^ahhdjui). On the contrarv, 
dofdlifmntf nr absence of defiiOtH sliouTd losicii'ly he regarded as an 
obstacle to the presence of aprams and to atlriljute (fopdhfttfua as 
the cause of pramfl is to accept on irrelevant antecedent (anya- 
tbasiiliihtt) in the cuosjil conception of jnatiib, since jmima 
or valid knowledge may very well be explaineil as due to the 
(.-.lusal conditions of knowledge (jii^nnsama^Jjany^) without 
the nhacnce of defect or linving anything to do 

with it.* 


^ PfiksjaruparaBbdnu kiuuaAvaijiltye''pi karyAvuijiityadiiruuiucca. 

Tarkatiadartt. p. 04. 

^ Ns CAiidayanamfiOiitn^DSiii purataatTasrutiiakuinlti -^adikiiaTyatfi, 
pniUK do^BVyntiriktajarnifl-lmtYatlnlEtH.jitayl tui bbavKit janitatYdt apiqnior 
mditi pmtbndbfitiafrnhAgrNBtatrat, jSinmiimagrTfnuth'uj'trra pnimotpetti- 
tmhbhavo tadAtiriktMVB (.nioueyrt tIc«nbUrtYaBiyn vii kfnraniitTa-kalpujigyutii 
ImlpAitugaiiiwvaptfifiaaitut. aimu do^uyu apiainii hdtutveiui tailsbhHrAttya 
IsrutiiHiii prali Indutvaiti durnivSniruitt v«t UP- tipramn pmtb 

hnniihntrntYpnn anTathnilddhiiLTnt. 

Snrvsi]iini«aititili^ra1i». p 2SB Alihy&AlMiro'^o Eflu, 
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Now regards lli 0 Myiiyji 11 leory ol oliier-appriiLendedut'es 
of validity (/lanrfaj^prtpfi) some severe criti- 
cisuia miglit l>e offered. Firsi of all, ifie Nyfiyu 
” suffers from liie charge of mNfim/ 

dcpind^nac. For viilidiiy of knowledge is firsit inferred From 
pragmatic utility but doea ua\ the [jragnuitio eiuleovour imply o 
prior apprehension of validity leaditig to it ?* ff tliis defect ol 
mutual ilpjiendencc be avoided on the grttuiul that knowledge ol 
validity is not always a Airit qua m>u of prngnmtieeffori, it luigbt be 
iminied out that in all seritKis endeavours to aoliieve success, 
the prior cognition of validity is always present as ait inUispim- 
soble condition. Alitreovcr if vslidity ia to be infer! eti from tins 
corre^pomlence or agreement with pragmatic uses, it will lead to 
a twofold reijnsam ad in^niiim—oujt by way of antecedents 
(ftuTtiitnmukfti) and Uie other by way of consequence (phak- 
makht). Thus the real reasoe of the apprehensbu of validity, 
according to the Nflipcpifra theory, resides in the ooiidiiiona (bucIi 
as minor, major and middle, etc.) of the inference alwm corres¬ 
pondence : and in order that the inference might l)e free from 
fiillades, the conditions ihetoselves must be valid. Tiiis meam 
that ilie validity of these conditions will have to be proved by 
aiiwthfr suferGace baaed on aimilnr oondiuons and sn on cdrnjfnt- 
film. Again ibe refuiltant knowledge which cerUfiei the validity 
of any particular cognition must depend on another valid 
inference baaed on corresiwndence to prove its own validity, otid 
that again on a third and so on leading to another regreHSus.^ 

f Prsmatve jftlb© pratfttiMea^fitvnjnSnam. temtivu ua prflmilLvflH 

iMnaniitf (tin jOTijpimy Jill. 

p. ^ 12 - 

^ (ti) Pii^lD^tvo primB^y^jQj^^^vnpL aarhvpdfidil'i^ga- 

jan7iLthii!iiirimpi?;^3i jfiSii(-nn gr^ysm evoili 

nyeaoti ptinlamukliyekfi nnn.vi^6tb«, ^ratm pnimh^j^i^yamimt^julve IsA^a- 
Ty iptyIdiiflfi nJi-pnlm jaaye as i A lihj tidiprEiSHAgtiiiJi I aDDi^eay^tli [ufi 
iiAgfidyatitArafj:i rAjjfJ&ii<i-iifStniinyaiiii:eaydfifiA BTikuryah mnsh fcatini 

kariifla-'mukbyftDyiipityanavjiiiitlindvayapiilUlj+^Tftrktttrii^djiTiit p* 41, 
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If to !*vald Ulit; chtuge ol bdnite regress iv is urjjuetJ that 
this dupendetice of validitj^ on correspondence is not always neces- 
Gary, but required only where there is any suepiciou of defect, the 
logical implication would U? that this dependence on oorteepond- 
dice y only to avoid or get rid of the obatacle to prfl?»d or vali¬ 
dity and not to give rise to it. And tliia clearly eatahlisfies ihe 
fact of Belf-viilidity of knowledge,' Moreover to avoid the re¬ 
gress, the .Vtfij/dyika will have to atop somewhere and say that 
this particular knowledge is self-valid. Thai lieing so, it s:aods 
to reason U. argue that there is no harm in regarding the first 
eognUion fls wif-valili, Lastlji doubt docs not argue against 
«lf-valL<lity : htr doubt or is always tlin result of aome 

defects or other ami docs not spring out of the causal conditions 
of cognition itself. The supporlcre ol aetf-validity citablirth their 
own thesis by showing negatively tlmt puruia/tpraowpi/a theniy 
is not It^ieally a sound doctrine and positively that ihc theory of 
eelf-v&lidity can overcome all criticisms directed against it. 

It is necessary, therefore, to more dearly definii the meaning 
of aeU-validiiy or srutaft pramanyti in order to 
|.(j any vagaencHs i hut aa soon 

litre oC fell rfcllfliitJfT I T- It 1* j 

IIB ihi Mt/MfftJuffits and the VedSiifius proved 
to define its meaning, the Uaiyayikas come forward pointiitK out. 
defects and in this duel of logic the real meaning of aelf-vaUihty 
emerges ultimately- In refuting the self-constituted eharaercr 

(ft) T'iijfi TnUTiicintamapi, p. 1S2- 

(c) Yadi sarvEiinfjvfi 5v»ififflynt»av4*iJhilntC'i BTayamuframiu- 

tbamDijnaoSnlikMiDupeliMie tatub krirnn»gui?ft-iaiETiHiafthBtnjiiflaTiwti> iiyA 
6vavi9*ywbhOHi«v9Rdr*riwltii;r8Vt piramDpcIiBBrsn, ftpwrnmnpl (mhi.ri nji 
kiifotJuTlho jBamn^^bnHir^capi iidh?«wjilyeniU pramf.qi}sm«,i, atridel. 

^^Atradipiks, p 

f<|) l&itJ . p. 48 

1 Sft Ol yutfJi il.)e84aiiitniiijropAkSriikB& litmlvh tmbtndiipekMli ciiiun- 
TMthcti viicyai»i latbdt^'e prulibandhanita^ftharucvn sniBvadSpek^fl uo. tu 
prtiflaayi*tffnh«ri.brtmit.i ramHiiftUpnnu-iapfltteb. 
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uf oogtiitiuut ti'C iVdtflSj/itttif jiNk ivUiit dotiSf tbisi (setf-viilidiiy 
comtote ? Is it thiH Ujb buff-t'onstitutett chiirrtt'ttjr of 
knuwleflge &yrings from itself ? or ifi) tiiai it apriogs frain Itxe 
riglit knowledge in which ii reeidea 9 or fc) iliai it apriiigs from 
UiB causal iionditiona which produce the right knowledge iit 
wJiieh it rijaidea ? or (fl) that it roaides in a particular koow- 
dedge produced by the causal condlliaas which produced right 
knowledge ? or («) that it resides in a partioukr knowledge pmtv 
duced by the causal conditmns which produce the right 
kuowiedge ?*' 

The first proposition is untenable because it implies a causal 
relation and wherever the relation of cau)^ and clfect is foutid 
there must exist a diltereuco between tite irauec and effect in 
their particular essentials : And they l«ing clinmcteristMl by their 
distinctive nature cannot reside in the same subject or in other 
words validity codinot cause iiself. The aooond alEernative cannot 
be maintained because if c-ignition be taken us the inhereni or 
intimate cause (MfftriPui^iidffiiiA) of its own validity, a property to 
Itc proiluctsl in knowledge by iisclf, cognilion would no longer 
remain u tiualtty, but being the cause of property, it would be 
classed with substanoea which only cun cause properties or 
qualities ' AgsiiisS the third it may be argued that validity accord- 
iiig to the third esplanation cannot bo produced at all. J?or validity 
as a logical concepi tmist bv categorised as ' fipndkl' or gcnecaJ 
characteristic or ^ jW or a ' genus.* But m either case, the 
([uestion of origination seem?) to la? an absurdity. Por as .i 
genera! oliaraoteiistie ur Mpflrffn' it may be defined as the nbrolute 
non-existence of any cnoiradictiou to .i ccriain kind td knowli-dgc 
which diie^ not pcissws the nature of recoJlection. Now validity 
characterised by auuU an al«9'>lutc oegaiivity cannot be called 

* (oj tiiujwy* sfllw iAnafl<ys ptnniMiiySfii [iftiti i^itmAVRyiknrAfjjrtayl 
drsvyntvaputuU 

Sarvadanhinasdibgratim, p, 380, AkltAjmiiknrA'il RIn. 
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‘ originale(l.’ Ak gt’dii* nr rtlsoj eiernn^Uty liviiig ilB 

criterion, ii esciipcft originallon :iadl tine Bugg&<ft«d del'mitioji 
l^ecomcs an itujiossibjlity.' The :$anie LibJet'tLiit] uioj hi' iirgeti 
against thti first atul spconrl nK{fIanatiofi ui validity as iv'eti. The 
fourth interpretaikni is loo w'ifle as ii extends to wrong know¬ 
ledge ; for wrong «r invalirl knowledge also Is a pariieular kind of 
knowledge produced hy the sutne general conditions as !ea<! to 
Taliditj only witli iliis difference tbai: some defects or * dosas ' 
suci] as distance, imperfect nature of organs^ etc., are added to 
if. It is a niiiversittly accepted principle Lbae tlie iiistrumentat 
cause* onginating the general are inclurled in tbose producing 
the particular, just as the general idea of seed as applied ta a 
tree is incUided m the particular sce^I of any special tree. If it 
be argued that a liruitfng epithet rniitra or should be 

added after the ooiuinoti causal conditions of knowledge (jnam- 
aaTnanyas&matjti) so that the wrong notion might be excluded 
from tte scopie of self^vafidity, the Naiyiiyikos pointedly ask 
whetlier hy lieing produced by the cauHiil conditions ' <fnly ' in 
your definition of seif-vjilidity, you mean to include or exclude 
tlie iiitwrtcc rtjf dc/ects? If ahsence of defects Ijo irtcliided and not 
excluded in the causal condition, validity does no longer remain 
self-conaiifutcd and self-evident and the definition only explains 
the Kyayn theory of pstrafah ptdmawju. Again, if it is 
argued that the absence of defect is not included hul excluded in 
the causal conditions of vslidily, such an assertion is against 
experience. For all cases of valid know'ledge are accompanted 
hy the absence of defects and invalidity is alwnya cliamcterJsed 
by the presence of defecre. If there be ito^^bhifa, there iii 

t (ft) PnimAjayasjii upadhitve jfllitre jujiDityegAl. aiortittaiuidhi- 
kflraansya jfildaaaya badlUtyAnt&hfativa|i pratiilnynp&dhib, nu ta tasya 
utpatiisariibtuvnb nJ^ontinili^viAyu mljatvnbhfUFagatiint oiaeva na jaternpi 
jasliyuifate. * 

SJ>.S,, p. 281. 

(hjf Vide CttatikbT, f3.1 IS, Bambaj Edn. 
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or (rue knoivjtdge. Al)^nco of dosa is, ihcrefore, not an 
utiimportani factor which can !)« ignoreti in n logical definition 
cf jrelf'Validit j.' To this Iciiig eatniogiie of defects urged by tbe 
Nai\j&yika:t, ifie Mloiaiiuiata reply as fiifiows ; The Naiyiyifca^ 
ob|ectiotia as to the real defiintioo of BeJf-vnIjdfty are really 
beside Ihe point; for evidently, as already shown the ^fiigdpi'A'a- 
objectlona are based on Ibear own idea that since tiprawid or 
invalid knowledge is due to the comcnon causal conditions plus 
defects etc., valid knowledge also must be due to the common 
causal elements p/iis tbeabsenceof defects. But, ns hae already 
discijsse<}, the latter proposition is not a logical corotlorj of 
tlie former. Hence uiiginatioii of validity tnay well be defined 
logically as ** due to the co mrn on CHusal conditions of knowledgie 
and as not ftniducod by any roiidition other than these." The 
syllogism underlying this may be set out na followa ; validity is 
not produced by any other eausiit condkions tbnn those of 
knowledge, because it is something w'hicb cannot be tbe recep¬ 
tacle of invalidity, n.g,, the cognition of a iar.* It might 
also be jxiiiiied out here that tbe sytlogisin while it establishes 
the Mimn)li«aAa'a position also serves to counterlialnnce tbe 
syllogifijn advancerl by t; day ana and Ganged as already shown 
nod thereby it tends to weaken the A'[/n{/a position. 


’ (a) Kiih dofuhbrwn$aha]iita-jfiniiuiim«gR-;ua]^iitviunQvit jUiiiia- 

□antnj inysiru'ii ktni rii bb^lr a- j anjatTsi;] , 

nadjAh do^^bbiirwfsii&lfrLA'I&^AAiUiiftgii-jsAyatvAinArs pAr&tiih'|iraniil^jli- 
Diiti pofAt^b-pi^iiailJQjArHEfibhinirsTllEAnk^fit ; niipi civitljalf ilo^abhuTa 
kTiatvtms ^fuagr^HCu snhskiitALTOskldliiL' adjio yatb niiddli finrayn* vy&t\ ra H ’ 
ffiddtLAtiifii df^^bbAvnsjs kiraiiatriji rA]nikpiljsm4iuitrtit, 

S.B.S., pp. 281^, 

(t) Fifk' Citsubbl. p- 115, Bopibsy Ejn. 

^ Vlmatri pramti vi}tVkiiaiiriiiittgnjAXi|'^tro ladatiriktBjtmjH na 

bhii\JLt{ Apfscauiiir hiuidkikawiAt v:'it gha^Adipfi>rQurat, 

S II.Sm ■Iwiiimhftciiin^sijnnK p. 2!^. 
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Aa rcgoiiie liie origiiutUoii af vAlidiiy, thts ie llie pa^llun at 
all Affmdf^$aAra-scfao*)]H. Biil with reimni to the (jogocwcibility 
of valtdtl} (/Aojiti) the i^choob nf differ atooag 

UiemeeU'es aiiioe tlieir views fts to iIh? real process of apprelwn- 
rion differ from each otlten Tlwj all agree in Iftkiog vBlidity 
(jiriiaMfifu) to he known tliroitgli the very eloments of know- 
Jedge iteelf. Thusibe judgmentI know tlie pot'' wlitle it 
reroale the knowledge of tie? put tu me ntao serves to reveal its 
validity. A^ Gaitgesa in iiia Tnth’iirintdfmtfi puts lit while 
eritieising iJic (lie fonirjion ground among nil 

W|MjofJijd>^cluiolj} in the detnittion of self-validity is that ** self- 
vsiUdity i») cogiimhle hy all the conimnn causal ceoditious of 
kimwlftlge which ai the same, tinm are esclosive of the conditions 
which produce vvcuug r{ ij>teJtension.''‘ The three weJUEiiown 
svhool» differ among tlium^fvcH wlien applying this 
common definition to their respective views of the prooeiis of 
ti{)preheUHtoa.<* 


l^hh&kara is an adVoesfe of irtpufl itm^tstf, aMnting to 
n vi. .. *..!*« which the knower, the known, and the 
knowledge are giv^ ^imultaneonsly in every 
act of cognition. Knowledge itself along with the 

knower and the known. In the judgment '' I know this *’ (ahum 
id««i/flitdmi), we have t!tree presentati*«i^; of-the * I * or i!»c 
vuhjeci (afinmtrtft) 'this' or the object" nml the 

Gousetona awaretvesB (sraAruRriffi). Cf^gnition according to 
PrabhAkura is self-valid and self-apprehended. Knowledge is of 
the nature of light which illuimnes its own self as welt as its 
objects. It ia not apprubended ss an object of any olbef oog- 
nitioti for it then would lead to an infinite regress* All ex¬ 
perience ccmcfl to iiB na deterniluate, r. I know the jar 


' TBdH[)riinj»ijyti^Rbal(a>y»Viij jtifioagriiliaka-Jwiitogiip-UiyQiD. 

TittvtucJtilAiitflni. p. tail 

^ SiiilivittnjatvK It) tiAitiVit fllftltyel) nn tu 'itti)iw4yraay». 
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chftrnoteriecil by jarneca’* ghatnmahnm /dijnmt). 

Sucb an <^pcri^tics tt^'VeiU jaft the dbject unil itsell sa tiid 
oonB^iouBQesa of a'iVBreiiesa flrd the aubjeoi cr tripufl.' TMptftl 
explains ihe judgment as a conibinntiun' nf cognition and 
after'cogmtion of Ntfayn. Hence according to Prabluikani Tdidity 
ia cognised along with the cf>gnttion itaelf and is self-produced 
because the (snuflol conditions of cognition themselTes produce itj 
knowledge lieing the loctie of validil^,^ 

TJHr school of MurtiTi MUm diOFcrs from tlie Prah/idinra 
school in hnldiogf nnlike lire latter, that 
H**"*^"^ "*** kniiwhsclige ilswlf La no4 atmiiltnueouft combina- 

UOii of cogniiiofi. and afier^cognltion. On the 
ooiUrnry, Munlri IdUrn tnainiatna that the after-cognition 
(uauejiorfiitili/u) (.'uines iminoilialely iifter the cugnitian. Thus 
ihere is hrst r he cognition ' I Ins is a jar * (aija^ ghabih) and then 
immediately after odnes the introipeetton that " I know the jar 
Oft chnracterised by jurness (^hafalreiut gbalttmahaih /dadmi). 
Now the introepcoticn has its ooastitcent elements—^a) the per^ 
ception of the jar, (h) the perception of jam^t (c) the i>urcep> 
tion of the iniieront relation between the jar and jaro^, (d) tht; 
perception of eonsdiausness A6 madined hj n, b and c and (e) cog* 
nition of the £«ir or ' f ' ns Laving an infietieni relation with 
Of 5, cond (f.* It 13 thus dear that, os soon as the after oognitiDt] 

' (a) JOuaesya ghBUflivi^uyH«vaflvarupfttiniiF(ipA.dliikBracattst- 

bri tayn-v^eayiJifltTade^Ti tripu {I; praiy nkgiit A^priivuiiali 

NyAyaka^B. p. $10, 

(fc) jOiiaMyn «&a-anmagrUijUT3i iriguif tat- 

pratya^^atA. 

/6irf. p. 51^, 

* (a) Prumiinyu sv^ustviuL luinu ynmt n^aya^vt^jrahj^juanB- 
gnthyatvam. 

(fcj BufiiByiuTB Bvflpriiniin^yn-vJiiayaliatfiyt*. Bvrijanftkasllmii^ryava' 
evasiylliBprr'iiirtoiS'iifMuyiku iii gtiravii]). * 

Muthuri oil T-G,f p. 

’* OlutluntnhDiri jiiti^iiyuntTtat^anpafitn girMiaiM gknl.ai.^'giji tau,^ 
vnyanm vt$iiylkltri'fitiDMttDidii prnkrirl1diCtttcb«intiiiilinaii«»i l^ili&tliiiaad!lf> 
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ariscg as a mnU of perception, conscioosnesfl uf validity at once 
arises iilthoui depend mg on anything eiae useept tbe cauanJ con¬ 
dition of perception jtSieJf. Hence validity ia self-proved.) li 
may be noted that the NaiyStjikti^ who advocate pamla^ 

pTiimitnya also refer to or after cognition its revoal- 

ing knowledge. But a closer utiidy o! the two positions uiU 
reveal tbe fundamental dlSeieuee between the A'ait/iii/tfta school 
and that of ^^ltrftri Misra. tn theafter'cngnitiDH or atni'rifaaaaays 
of tlie .Yciiifdin/ivi^j there b no perce|ition ul tiiv inhereot relation 
(sa//JO£’«ya) between tlie jar nod jiimess.* Hence i he 
Jiaa to eatabiUh validity of eogiiiiion by -ui inference based on 
corre^poodeuce teudiiig to pructkal suec^. Hut aucli is not the 
jjositioD of Murari tiiiM-u. liis iritro 9 (>ei^iion or after-cognition 
tiidodes n-ithin itself the petxepliion of aii inherent relation 
{aamab&tja) between the presented |ar and jarne^s, tiierebj tinmis- 
tahably proving the truth of the [perception, since [ruth or vdi’ 
dity implies the appreheuaioti of the real characteristic mark of 
the thing in the presented object in ha proper relation. 

Tha hhSiid achool diverges from tbe Mi^ra school In the 

Knmirtik'i ritm interpretalion of validity revealed by the after- 
cognitioUi Murari MiSra bolds that the aftei^ 
cognition or introspection and its oonstituent ebments are object 
of direct perveption wdiereua the /iAaffri school tnainlaim that 

bhut#^ vyuTaiiiyaili 1ayUtaro^ i u vmu p un>vortip riikfimaanibimilbuBjsu i n 
praEUiilva piiLiftliati^tiiia svaia pr^cniitityatii gtlmtiiitL 

Nyijjako^, p, 513, 

* STcii ^ojrairartigvftTi ak^i Eniikitta prf^ly*v ani»tjiA-prrunM^y h 
viAAy&katay^ VTaJaaya-M jiviPtayaka-prat7.ik!;iii'firittiA^j uvantB^ha'priimrix^ya- 
oj^'tyikTi III 

Mutliiin on T. p. J2fi. 

^ t^Biyilyiku opi anu^javoinyo tls^yaiTiipfiiiisrsitvtiyofbhr^KimiitAgl* 
kiiTVuOlli gbataliVcMift jriuAmi ltyiU£:4rg4yai^imuvyH%H«5ys«ya 

ULrwVgiki'itili. gbailidikU gltn^aUdiji rrd]tApriUm.hi»liiiibJln« 

T!tiiAbh*taitii> njibgikiin iititi. 
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knowiedgt' beiug op lieyond sense percejitJos eaniiot \h' 

pepceiveil and the vaUdilj bjdiiglil tdrtU by Uie sO'L'aJlcd 
urruFgairajratirrt not perceived but inferred from fndtntd or cogui- 
sednesA ’ resulting from percepttot) wfiieli imparts the revelatory 
vividness {proA'dfjfa) lu tlie object [lerteived.* TJius. according to 
Kummla, the Judgment *lbis is a jar' imparts u sort 
of cognisedtiess to tlie jar u Jiereby it is, made vivid y and 
the revelatory cognitioji that I know the jar " is inferred 
/rum tht^ cogniscdness (jiimtafS) in regard to ih® jar. The 
form of inference t» “ I kuo^' because of the avrareness of the 
cognisedness in me.” The validity gf knowledge is also 
to be inferred from the cogtilsedness to the 

object/ ]>iow this cugnieedness vlitch reveals the object is 
the quality or property of the object cognised ; and if the 
cognisednesa modifies the object in the preciee form of the 
jar Eia it 1:3, the cognition is valid or pmniii and the syllogiem 
might In^ put thus ; The jar is the gbjcci of deteruiinate 
rogniiioii in which the jar is the object determined and 

’ JfUitattk ua jilnta itt praUti^iddbci jn^ajaDyn Tj|sy«'i;aiD&vetBh 
p r nkaty bparaa nmat irUctapadn rtliti viie^ab. 

7attvaeultim■Ul^rahfis1l^|, p. ISA. 

* ^J&v{»ujotpattyMy]iTBMtotl;ankea:0«j]oit:p]Uin:iDurf jSTfl»riya-vya1i- 

tcroTA BMtlaiK JUflUtAtlft^ADttautitrntiJi jftkfJit harsivnaA 

bhyupagimfit. 

Tflttvacmtsmiiiiiriibura, p. I4S. 

* fa) Rhattairapi TjBvBsSy-npurTptpmmeon vyitTBS&ja^makiitot- 
pannRiiA irS «rnnrnnru1yAtmaba-psrninars«iis vyarAsayotpultidvitlycbsaVc 
jAtiitsyS ahftni Jfinnavfitt jnnUtAtflUvAdityiiniimityaiTit ffrAinnnysgnihA* 
bbyapn^ain&t. 

TatlvndnUtcaaofrAfaDEya, p 148. 

{6} JiianosyntlhdriyAtayu pntyakftUnrhbliHvtzDa avajasyaiAntatri 
liagakAoiimitifums^ EraoistliJi pritmnnja'Sifortyikit ill Bbilfpib* 


Tattraeintiimniyir nliMt yn, p. I3tj, 



Pt>ST-^AltltAltA mAtsECTiCfi 


im 

jnriic>%i (IS I'lii; c)eterminiii|| kijicc tLi> uuateiieiis of 

Uw' coyDltednejis is qaalified by llic characteristio murk of iLe 
jarJ In other words wtieo we aualyse the jiidgxueDt * I kjjow 
the jar ' it means ibat 1 know ihe jar m eburacttirised by ihs 
eoseoiiiiJ marks of the jar sioco the revefaiorj vividness or 
pr/ika^ya arieoa to coDnectiofi with tire objects jar. And 
this implies that the cogaiiion is characterised or modified by 
the special form of the object, jar, and Ihis is uothuig but the 
coguiiiomhat tlie perception is valid. 

A question may very well bo raised here ue tohowtheiJ/iflffu^ 
could be called advocates of eelf'validity (scatab-prgmflftyc) seeing 
lUui they aho maimiun that validity is revealed throngli in- 
fereocc —a position lield by the .VatydyikiWf who support the 
theory of The enigma however tuigld be 

explained very well in this way Self-validity really means 
that validity is approbended by the same cnusal conditions 
through wbiob kuow'tedgo Is known or revealed to the knower. 
and not by something else other than these as held by the 
.Vaiiffl|dk{r$, As tve have already seen tlie three .IfruiArfuta 
schools, tliougb difiering from one another in details, accept this 
as a common priociple. Thus according to the Pruftfidkam school, 
validity is apprehended along with knowledge by the same 
elemouls which generate knowlerlge 0»atifi;nnflfrc-sd»M(|iri), ris.. 
the tripufi of knower, known, and knowledge. According to 
the school, knowledge iiself is known by the after^gnU 
tioii or cnwaj/rtciKoifa and the same /laavyavasSifa reveals 
validity as well. According to the school validity 

U apprehended hy the cognisediiess or which aieo 

m»lcR& knowledge known. In the cfue of the yiaiyiiijikoK 
this does not hold good. For according to them though knowledge 

* glufo gliBtatvDvaitvIflesyaka-gliatstTH'prakiirakalaiuiBVTgay&b gbata, 
tvapnliAritkiijnitatvaTativi t. 


Syiiyakoia, p. 517. 
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is apprehended hy aiitit?^aro^d|f(i or aftor-ii^giiition anutjfa- 
casdya does not reveaJ validity. Validity lias to be establisbed 
by an inference based on correapondeaco leading to pragma tie 
eocoesa. Thus that tvMcb reveals knowledge does not reveal 
validity. In other words, validity is revealed by eometbing 
other than that which reveals knowledge. But according to the 
Bhiiftas that which reveals knowledge reveals validity. Benoe 
though both the Bhil^tas and the NaiySyikas appeal to inference, 
tlie former ie rightly regarded as an advocote of prS»«d«jl/a 

while the latter of paralAh pramrlnu'a. 

Aif elaborate discussion of self-validity from the standpoint 
of the Mtnulmsisfs with regard to ita original 
o7iiTO coposcibility has been given above ; 

and a critical study of ibe .Advaita position 
shows that the Advaitina largely follow the Mim^eakas in ihere^ 
respects. Advaitina, however, diSer from the Mimfimsakasin their 
coDceplion of valid cognition. Valid cognition is defined by 
Dharmafo/ndhtarindm in his VedSntaparihhSH as a cognition 
which Is not previously known and is not also contradicted.’ 
The epithet *not previously known' is designed to exclude 
memory or AUtfli from Ihe scope of praniu or valid cognition as 
memory is iitready known, while tlie epithet * not contradicted ’ 
is meant to exclude wrong knowledge as it is always contradicted.* 


1 &DadhigatibSilbjturtbHvi$ajiika ja^^atvom pramulvam- 

VedfiutapariUlutBS, p. IG. (0. 0. £da.) 
tieo also Jtbumatt: Abadlii,tiuia<1higaineariutigdbjtl]0dbsjiiuk«iTaiU 
bi prain^Mtvailt 

See Advailftsiddlit, L Li. 

* U has (ilreudy been pnioted out tbet the Nyilyn theory of the cofTeapoD- 
deuce of idea and object as ibo OTiterioo el truth La rcdected by the correi- 
potidrJice theory d 1 thi- Weatcru tlealiatA witile ihti Arlftdlcrtya-Jrdn'fod:« 
ooaducivenesa to ptauticol euccesa wbicli ta regarded w a test of tnitb by 
the Buddbut soboeda « reptegenled by the tnodert progmatie soltools eJ 
America and Europe. The oobmut ibeory qI the Begdian eofaoot represenlfi 
the view of eotne tiuhan Philoaopben wbo regard samvada and esmvuda- 

17 
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It might, however, be uotecl that some Advaita-teachers do not 
exotude vnifti or memorv from the scope of valid (Xi^iiioD. Maotie 
from their standpoint the epithet ^nct prerioualv knotm’or 
has do utility. If however ^rirfi is to l>e excluded 
from the scope of valid cognttion bv this epithet an obvious diffi¬ 
culty crops up, for the epithet, 'not previously known * would bar 
out a continuous piooess of coguttioi}, since these perceptions, as 
they come after the first, are already previously known. And this 
would be a manifest iihsurdky, Dbannardjadhvaniidra himself 
realises this difficulty and tries to wriggle out of it by saying that 

w 

katrA. honnony with ^perieneu, as the mark of truth. Thfi Aclvaitbs 

bold a view itccunlmg Ip tpbicli tha Irtith and of knoudedge 

cunai«tH in itii Dtin-coauadictadno^ (Abadhitat^a). This Is very mneb akin 
|o Hfigera own new ol Lruth aa reiiolvijig and haf^onciling all coctrad^ctionfl 
in Thu Vi^]in£iiL» procei^l to crltioii^ thu diflirent ahowlni; 

tiiezr inadeqaacjea add pokit out hpw utibuBtely all of iherEi migbl be 
reduced bo their Own theory ol non^controdjctedn^ss^ The eorreEj^oudence 
thpEnry eaniiot prove itsell i for the quegtloii might be urgeiJ—bow do ycni 
know tb^b hnpwkdg& and reality com^pcnil ? The only way to prove 
Sipah correBpondenc^ h to infur It from the featv of the harmony of eX' 
poriance from eonBiLienOD of eob«u?anoe iDr A£ wo have seen in 

the NyAya explaniitioQ ol Talidity ol knuwledgu] wkit:b la a foreign fEatbod. 
But evan this doea not help mur.h for all wa con ink^r from the barmony 
of knowledge witb the re£t oZ experience kgitimabeky is oot that knowled-gs 
ii$ ^iBoluUJy free from error hut tluvt ji is net yet canbrodicted Whot 
1$ the guarantee that tbs future will not contredict it and thus falsify it? 
To m&et bhU ohjetition the Veil in tins Argue ibat knoadedge abould be such 
aa to he ineapable oE being eontnifUi'^ted ut all lbs progmatio 

test of orushI I'fScienoy ii^ AltK» re^eeteil bj the Advaitins on the 
ground that sotnatim^ oven a false cOgnlLion may laid to the lulBlmcnt 
of a purpose as when miGtaklng the tiiiCr^ of ii distant jewel for the jowel 
we approach and get Ebe joweL Here it k clnBu: that Ihe fnlaily of the 
initial eognltlun whicb caused our action is due to Its being eantTadictedri'^&A. 
This entfoism of the Advaltloi against the ektur sinhools oE ladlsn Fhiio- 
sophy runs on almilar tinea with Prof, Alojfander's onUciam ligainal tbs 
eoimspQnderuje theory of Lhc VVestem Eealists i in which ho sliows howii 
reduces itself inevitably to the oohareneu theoiy. 

Vidti Aiexsiider's Space Time and Deity, Vol, 11, pp. 3.13-2SS, 
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time enters os an elemeni if] aU perceptiona and since the snccess- 
ive momenta of a oontinuouB perception remain previously lut" 
know}) and imperceivcil the perception may be sate] to be anadhigat^ 
or not previously known.* Bat this is not a very happy answer 
to escape from the difficulty *, for time is a commcf] element 
entering as a category in all judgment constractiona and if the 
particular elements (vifesasomagri) of the judgment become 
known in each auceestiivHj cognition as shown, it is not convince 
ing to argue tbiit they are not previously known, simply iiecause 
the common factor, the time eleuientj remains unknowD. 

Beal escape From the difficulty may lie effected if we take 
the term madhigala in a toclmical sM^nse to mean difference 
or a line of demarcation from a particular kind of knowledge 
wboae essential nature is that it cannot be iwrceived wiibout 
being previoualy known.* Dertned in this sense, only memory 
knowledge would l»e excluded from tlie scope of validity thus 
dedoed and not the successive perception of a continuous cogni¬ 
tion ; for it iii only the nature of memory to l>e alimy^ appre¬ 
hended as previously known. In the case of perception proper 
the limitation would nol apply, for though the aecond, third and 
fourth perception of a continuous cognition of the jar might be 
apprehended as previously known, the first perception ta not so 
appiebeoded. Thus, the sequence of a fierceptual knowledge to 
another perceptual knowledge of the same kind is only an 
accident and not the rule as in the case of memory. 

Clearly following the ilttniiiiiBakas, the Adveitins also 
explain self-validity as that which is originated by the common 

* 5IIrupa9y£pi kulasya mdriyavadj^iitT^LIiyup^tucna ilbwnTAhlka- 
1 1 tub] hern p] purra piijwn jjUUiHvi^aya tuitut na 

Vedantaparibim^a p. 22, C. D. Eifa. 

YArtil VAdk myftntah tjajjntjvnjilaoubhinnatvajQi 
L^'§manA mtEiifpctitiitLOfi,] 
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conditiona of knowledge and not br any additional elements 
other tbaji tfaoae common conditions/ Critics however might 
stand against the exposition of tlie Advaitn teachers and contend 
that this wooJd exclude eternal, infinite conscioosness of God 
from the scope of self-vaJidtty, becauije it is not originated. 
The Advattins have, therefore, to i>o explain the dermition as to 
include both eternal and non'Oternat, infinite or finite cognition 
in its scope. Hence the true meaning of the definition from, 
the monistic standpoint is that prams or valid cognition is that 
in which there ia nn absolute negation of all ihst is due to the 
elements other tlian those common dements. In other words, 
pramo or valid knowledge means the absolute negation of opromd 
or wrimg notion ; and this absolute negation of wrong notion or 
epmmd might apply both to etamal and non-eternal oi finite 
consciousneas/ The Advaitins further followr the Mlmamsakas 
in drawing this ooncliision by similar counter-syjlogi&n] refut¬ 
ing the Ny&ya-syllogtsra cstnhliahing the theory of pamtak 
jrram^nya. It b needless to go into a detailed discuseion of the 
monistic argument as wo already disenased the aame in connec¬ 
tion with the MlmBnisaku positiou. The Advoiiins also coudttde 
that because we have to include defects (do^as) to explain ^pmmi 
or wrong notion, it does not neteasarily follow that absence of 


1 AhurvijflAaa-BiimgndftnyaU® salyajanjatS tadanyalAtj pramjljajitfti 
iTAtost vamiUtevidali. 

Citfiukbi, p, 122. 

“ (a) Umat aianyatvikt&TyaptrtrlBTdrtijUniui tosya slaiij»tTa’pi jni^a- 
aSDQogrijaoyBtTB B>tyatt'n1[tokannA}aayatTa-luk]^ii9aviji]j^.<l]i]initaTaHva- 

bhavat, 

CilHukhl, p. 122. 

(b) ViiaftiiaMai*sr^iflnyatTt saii tadattrUrla-sams^ jonyaWatU 
yadaprocousQ prsaiddhun ladatyaiitu bliTtraTaUvain ]u lak^avam etacceaTant- 
jniiufi oatiti DATy&ptirityarthal^. 


NHymuipraaodbl. p. 132. 
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defects must be included in the cauBel conditions of fnlii] cogni- 
tioij. 

As regards oognLscibilitj of pmma, the niotiistic teachers 
closely following the MinmioMk&s argue limt it Is apprehended 
by the same common elements genemtitig kuo^vledge. At this 
the cdtic might include the false cognitian of silver in the 
nacre within the category of pmma ; for there also the common 
elements generating the false cognition are there. To this the 
Advaitins reply tliat ihiR is not tlie case ; for the oouGoionsuess of 
any defect In the causal conditions and awareness of ooutradiction 
which give rise to two kinds of invalid knowledge, doiilit and 
falsity atEvnd as a bar to tbc notion of validity?. The critic might 
then argue that this means that the absence of the awareness 
of defect in the causal condition and the negation of the notion 
of ocHitradiction should then be regarded as oaiu-ies ofprenifl which 
is tantamoimt to the admission of the Naiyaylka'positinn that 
valid knowledge is due to absence of defects, etc. The Advaitins 
point om that this is not so, for the alwenoe of defects (do^ 
bbaval cannot be regarded as the eanse of prajua; for what does 
this absence mean ? Does it not mean that as soon as the 
absence is there, UDiion of validity aliinea forth of itself.* Besides 
absence being a negative idea coimot be sn operative cause. 
The truth is that, defects in the causal conditions or the notion 

1 (a) Ki iMn& ifiikp*fcgdcva prilinJmyft graliafle mithjanysta 
Imddlu^u grahn^iti piasflilgnh, praaiJrtMnvap[.pfanianvu 

khTima doiaffogBmabuilhabodtiflbhy^OHipaBavnt. m ea tabhy^npenaje 
tayoribhaira-iftiiiBftyft pntawoyagrabBtmhclutrupAiUu pnnttit-prriaificfa 
pattiriti vapyam. aotial)adliti.bodlui>'oranudBya matimH pramucyn spbutaqur. 
feavlkaraid^^i 

Citagklii, p. iss, 

(bj Karayiutiapruiiucyajnutie karacRdtxfa jfsrmtt bidliaka.jfliiBat^t 
pram&cylvagamu tayorobharajawaiu karan&ma-^raytUoaiiv apJtu tejfitUiuau. 
dayamiitrarti knaiu pnrat«b'p(^^y»pattinti, 

Kaiaospruudmi, p. 125, 
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of conLrndictioa stend as ct li^or tci valid npprebeusioo aiid as soon 
tiiey are absent validity sliinee fortb of itself. Moreover, if 
abjienco of dofeet (do^ftbbSva) be regarded aa the cause of prama, 
it will lead to an tniinite rejjress ; ibe absence of defecli which 
establishes the first validity, must require another absence of 
defect as it^ causal condition and the second absence of defects 
attoilier and so on ad in^nihmi.’ 

It is BOW clear that' abscaee of defect' cannot be regarded 
as the cause of the cognoscibility of validity owing to this logical 
absurdity. Hence Udayana'a syllngiBoi VHltdtly has to be 
cognised by something other (than the common ednaiitueuts of 
knowledge) since there may be doubt with regard to (be first 
cognition )B not logically ssttafactory. For though doubt 
may be admitted in the first cognition and tlmugh along with 
doubt it may further be conceded that doubt is due to the extra 
conditions—organic defects—other than those of normal cogni¬ 
tion, it does not follow that cognoscibiUty of validity should 
uecessarily be explained as due to the absence of defects which 
generate doubt. Now when the absence of defects, in this way, 
fails to eBtabliali the Kyaya-theoty of parata^pmmajfya, the 
substitution of merit or guua — a positive idea—as the cause of 
ooguDscibility of validity in addition to the common elements 
of knowledge, does not fare better. For tins introductiou of 
merit or guna is also not free from diSculties. With regard to 
perception, the XaJyftyika defines merit or gti^ as contact of the 
sense organs with a considerable number of parts of the object 
perceived and with regard to mfeicuoe merit means validity of 
the middle, etc. Now both thcBe kinds of merit fail to ^tablish 

1 (o) Tenfl hi dofibIwTfr JnaoslUi pntmnpyainctvai^inyate tst 

pr^ACyaTagntiinrtbjuiiApi rlo^ bboVA jiluiiaatarata giiive4Aol7a*mevciA‘ 
tenunupa ryapl ty ana vjulba. 

NsytLBflpriiAadinl, p, 135, 

t&) Fidtf Citaiiklil, p. 125. 

, * PnvnapfiTatiojbAys^te anabbyassdajlyarh Baiji^iiyikatvAt. 
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validity. In the first pleice, bo far aa perception is concarni^d, we 
have valid perception of self and forzua (rnpa) though they have 
uo parts ; and in the case of the false perception of concbshell as 
yellow, though iherc la contact of Bea&e-organd with considerable 
Ijarts of the body, it is invalid. As to inference^ it often happens 
that though the middle or ts wrong, there is valid inference. 
Thus, for example, when man Infers hre which is accidentally 
present in the mountain, mistaking the mist for smoke, it 
cannot be said that (be knowledge of the Ore is invalid, iiecause 
the middle term is false. In other words, though the hetu is 
here false, the cognition of the fire is valid/ 

hloreover, ns already pointed out, the inferience of the 
Naiyayika as to validity being puratah leads to a twofold 
The Naiyayika infereace—Know'Iedge is valid because it leads 
to successful pragmatic results—'leada to an inhnite regress, be-* 
cause the validity of this iniereuce wilt have to depend on 
another inference! and that on another and ao on. In order to 
avoid this regr€isu» it might be urged that knowledge or cogni¬ 
tion only is the sine qm non of practical endeavour and not the 
cousciousness of its vaiidity. But this is not possible as it is 
against experience. Ex^Hirience shows that practical endeavour 
is not possible without a prior consciousness of validity of know¬ 
ledge leading to it. k closer analysis of ex[>erience reveals that 
practical endeavour is the result of the certainty (hat the cogni¬ 
tion is valid and it cannot he said that practical endeavour may 
issue when there is a tton-cognition of either validity or in¬ 
validity. Tills shows that the regressus is imavoidable in tlie 
NySya theory of parafaA-priiinnuya, Hence, ip order to get 


^ Njipi prolyivk^ poimayuiii bkuya'Tayavviidriya BaDaikur^at;, riipil- 
dipratyiiliBe, ilmA pratyak^ aa tckdabhftvnt, Biitynpi tuauilu pttab ^lAkha 
iti praiyak^aaya bbramatv&cca. ata eva na aailEilgiipaia.mai^uiiikiutiiipi 
HQumityttdi pmuSySiit guftah ssolliagn paramardidiathfite^pt VJ^riyRbndhenn 
liatirpityad^^ pncmatvnC. 


Viddata paribhiafi. pp. 268-60. (0. U. Edn.) 
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over ihb difficulty such aii acute thinker as Vacaspait in 

hia had to make the admission that 

solidity of mfcrentio] knowledge is sclf-evideut.^ The .4dpaiftna, 
therefore, contend that if in order to ovoid the regrts^ts^ infer¬ 
ence is lo be regarded as self-valid, there is no reason why all 
forms of knowledge including perception should not r^be regarded 
as self-evident ; since the regressua is invotved, as already shown, 
in all forms of knowledge. Moreover, os already pointed out 
the inclusion of defect or merit in the causal conditions of know¬ 
ledge is logically uimecessary and fallacious. Hence the conclu¬ 
sion is inevitable that knowledge is not only selMttminous but 
also sell-valtd, 

I anumilTiasya svatah praaiaotitava aaTovn»;a pi aoifibbaTat, taliil 
amtinfiaaaiyiitij piuita oiraftiwaiitEslik-vibbratniiaaflkiisya wntii «tiv prami' 
:^yaiii MiuinaynTjttbhl-efirt1 if^gmaipuIthuivSt. 

Kyayii-VfiiiCka tBtpnryO'tlki, IH, 

Some of the KaiySyiliftfi, h^n'ever, admit the rdf'eT'dent choraoterof 
some eogaitlona. UditjiuiiL, foroTompte, fnjilutaloa that thiu oomAoioueaeae 
of ct>iUieioueDe«s U eeif-svident. 


APPEARANCE 
CHAPTER IV 


A CmricAL Examination op the Realistic CATEfioms, 

TLe theais of that Him is oiiLy one 

absolute knowledge and tbut alt else la falae cannot be eatabliah- 
ed BO long S3 ills resH&tie categories of the Nydija-Vai^n^kn 
schools remain unaasailed. Sa^korn-VcdMntn tlierefore begins 
by showing the untenability of the .Vyujfa-yat^c^i/ca concep" 
tiona of realistic categories. When subjected to esaminaiioa 
they are found to involve setf-contnuliotionB. The N^Vedantic 
teachers critically examined the categories and revealed their 
unteoable nature by pointing out lite inherent antinomies in 
them. The most Limoua of these teachers are SrihttF^o, Citsukha 
aod JtfaJliasiidaiia. 3/ad/iKSuddna in his rngnumentnl work 
ddrattusiddhi mainly refutes the contention of Vtjdsardja in 
iVyaydmfta. He therefore does not show as much zeal in refut¬ 
ing Nyaya cntegoiiea ns is shown by 3tlhaT§a and Citsukha, 
SrThorsa's criticisms are however all destructive. He directs 
his energy mainly to the refutation of the categoriea. He 
shows that these categories are faulty according to the 
Naiynyika*3 own canons of logic and that all our experi^ 
cncea and the categories whicli form the basea of our 
experiences are imdefinable and inexplicable■ And be con¬ 
cludes that tlie phenomenal world, losing neither true nor false, 
being in fact indefinable, is unreal. Thus lie establishes the 
Advaita position of the unreality of the world. is 

a commentator of Srihar^. He hud the criti<^l acumen of 
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hif) master. But he not only refutes categories but 

jnterpretes the most iuipartant concepts of the A^kaita-Yed^ta 
auii estnbUshea the Advaita standpomt. His criticisms are thus 
both destructive and constructive, spends his zeal 

more in e^^posing the contradictiana in verbal teclmicajitiei) and 
in exposing the fallacy involved in the problems of Nyatfa than 
in eatablishicg the monisiic fKisition. His primary concern» 
83 is suggested by Ihe name of his book Khandanit Jthii^4*^khSd'ya 
was to refute the .Vyoya-Foi^e^ifto categories. The name-of 
Citsukba's book Tattrapnidipikti ctesrly suggests that be tvnoted 
to throw light on the Vedanta concept of reality. He however 
owes much to Srliiar^a whose method be adopts in assailing 
Kyftjn. 

method too cannot he said to be original. He 
follows in the foot amps of Buddhist philosophers 
Candraktrri and others, Nag^rjum wna the first to lay down 
this method of refuting A'l/flya categories. Srlhar^a only ccin<- 
tituicd his method, however difiers in Ms ultimate 

conclusion from jVrigfirj«Tia.‘ In the present chapter we shall 
follow i^nharfc tmd Citsukka in their lefutation of !N)Aya ente- 
gories such ub pun and wliole (auagana and ai'ugarl), substance 
and attribute (druegu and yu^a) co-mherence (M/nfladvo) uni- 
versnl and particular (/ati atid pyaldi), time and .“nmce (Mia 
and dik), cause and ofifoct (fclrga, k^rapa). 

The table that we see before us is perceived as a thing 
having an infinite nuiDl>eT of parts. To a 
Bcientifit these parts are nothing but atoma^ 
which tire the smulicst possible particles of 
matter beyond the range of ordinary sense-perception. 

Now the question arises whether the thing as a whole isi 
or is not, different from its component imperceptible parts, tlie 

atoms. If different, it would tiecupy a position in space separate 

* 

I' a 4slniled accouar of tlin nbova a ttifotiaDeu auj Lm moilo to 
Dr. Dw Qvpts"i^ Hotarj of lotiisu PtnljHopIif. Vot. II, CEup. XI. 
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from that occupied bj its parta, e.jj., a jug und a piooc of cloth 
ore diffarent tilings bccfluae thev occupy diffd'cut positions in 
space. But we do not reoogntae a thing as different from its 
parts, nor doe« it occupy a ditferent position in epaca.’ More- 
over, if the thing were diffcreut from its parts, it would 
possess a separate set of qualities, relation, functions, etc., 
distinct from those belonging to its parts. But the sense- 
perception does not corroborate the above view; for in 
aeofle-perceptioa we do not meet with a dotible set of qualities 
relations, etc., in the perception of a table. 

Furtlier, if a thing were different from its portsi, both the 
thing and its ports would be peroeived indepondcot of each other 
just as a table and a chair Jieing difTerenl from each otlier are 
apprehended indepondeiiliy. But the thing and its parts are 
never perceived independent of each other. Again, the relatioti 
of thiugliood to its constitfierit individnnl parts is controversial. 
Docs «^ach individual pari tahen dlstributivcly oontain 
the entire thitighood or do aU the porta taken collectively 
contain it ? In the firat altemalive the individual parts 
would appear as so many things and not aa parts of the aanic 
thing. Each individual part would apiwar os a thing by itself 
so that one individual particle of a thing would occasion the 
perception of a thing os a whole. Since complete tbinghood 
esiats in each part, any cluinge of attribute, aucli us colour, 
motion, etc., in any of those parts would appear da cdiange uUcct- 
ing the whole.* 

Even inoompatible changes taking place in dtffereni parts 
of a thing will not warrant the conolu.^ioD that the diHeront porta 
luivo each a separate entity, os such changes would give 
rise to a notion of contradictory relation * 

* Ya hi f sRiQiVl vjatiriktbt; sa tAjndhi^hita-dtiavjittiriktiuiejadluV 
It^iLoa upnJaLbynte ebalaJiTa pAteh' 

Hj. M.. p, 549, Bcmiires Bditioo. 

5. "E . r . 4t58 (Bombay Edilirait. 

Pr. P., p. la 
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Tile second assumption is open to a worse kind of fall soy* 
Extsteocc of entire ilunghood in. all tLe parU of Uic tiling taken 
colleciivelj implies tbmghood exleting in a state of oxtenaion^ 
Tbingliood in itself 16 either extended, or iiuextended. If ex¬ 
tended, it baa already parts and does not, therefore, require other 
parts to exist in- Agaio bow is the thingbood related to ita 
primary set of parts? It must exist in those parts taken either 
disiributiveJy or collectively, and the same difficulty would arise 
again. If Ihingbood were oocxtended, and therefore without 
parts, it could not exist in so many extended parts nil occupying 
eepiirate IncailouEt in space. Again, in that ease there would be no 
valid reason why thlnghood of tbts table w'ould be conhned to Its 
own so-called parts and should not be equally related to all objects 
in the world iiidtscriminately. The same thing may be said as 
to the rtlation of Ihingbood to ita so-called parts, for there would 
be no reason why entire thinghood should not confine itself 
to one pari only to the exclusion of the rest.' ^loreover, had 
thinghood existed in the parts taken oDllectively, apprehension of 
thinghood wx>uld he poeaible only wdien all the parts without sny 
exception would come in direct contact with the operative organ 
of senses. But this is never the case. Eor, in eveiy sense- 
perception only a very small number of the parts of the object 
comes in direct contact with the Fcnse-orgau * 

Bence thinghood cannot exist in the parts taken either dis- 
tributively or collectively. 

If Uiiughood were not diitcrent from the parts we are bound 
to conclude that thlngbood as a principle of unity does not exist 
at all and that it Is only the parts that exist.’ And the so- 
called thinghood w'ill he nothing more thau anoilier name for its 

1 P.P., P. la 
* (oj Ny. M.. p. 643 

li} Bha. tBoijabftj EditLon), p, 468- 
(c) B.B., p. 508 . 

“ P, P., p. 18, 
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psirts. -Nor wiJl the parts as a group oonsUtiite any principle 
of unity, for the same objections will ariee with regard to 
the relation of the group as imily to its EO-Galk'd coneti- 
ttients. Hence only the individual aioios, and not tLe prin- 
ciplo of unity exist, 

How then can we account for the origin of a conception of 
an object having a principle of unity, or of a whole having parts 
as its conatitucut elements. The auHjectivista argue that this 
conception of whole is nothing but an idea sapplicd from mind 
and arises when parts or groups of parts «o cluster together as to 
become an object of apprcticnsion by an organ of sense ; 
there is no such thing as a forest having objective reality ; the 
notion of forest arises only when trees or groups of trees are so 
situated together as to produce a aimultaueous impression upon 
our mind end as to make us lose sight, for the lime being, of 
the intervening space that exists between one particular tree and 
another/ 

Tli£ only conclusion which can, therefore, be legitimately 
drawn as a result of this analysis and exaoilpation is that there 
is no objective validity of this notion of 'whole' ; what appears 
to be fluch is nothing but an objectification of the subjective 
esperience itaolf. Tbe above is the conclusion maintained by 
the subjectivist sdiool with regard to the ultimate character 
of ‘whole* or a principle of unity, and to this school belong 
Bauddba, daina, Mliu&iiieA, and Vedfinta Philosophy. 

The Bubjectiviiils thus deny the existence of 'whole" wJiicb 
cannot be found to be possessed of any entity when dirintegratlon 
takes place among tbe parts composing the whole ; whnt appears 
as the visible form giving an idea of whole is but a subjectively 
valid notion arising only when the particles, so grouped together, 
assume and present a particular shape. In our entire perceptoal 
process there is nolhing to give us any evideuce as to the reality 


1 (o) P, P., pp, 18-10, 
(6) Ny.M..p, S4t)^ 
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of wliole ; wLat appeals to otir senses Ls ooibing but tbe toato. 
colour, etc., of Ihc tfaing, and not tbo so-called underlying realiiv 
as‘whole.’ This is to be particularly notcil in tbw'connection 
ibfti ilie Buddhists not only deny objective reality of tlie whole, 
but hold iJiia idea to bp a subjective illusion. In this respect the 
Btiddhist philosophers differ from other nubjcciive scliools of 
phlln^phj, ria,, tlie Jaina, Mfrnamsti, VedSuia, etc., which con- 
teml that tiie notion of whole is not an illtision bet a subjectively 
valid notion. We are bound to assume a sort of reality belong¬ 
ing to whole when ^vc note the fact that the whole exerts some 
influence while serving a particular function in oiir practical life. 
But they do not admit the objective reality of whole, inasmuch 
as any analysis of whole will lead to this conclusion that the 
whole is nothing but a transformed condition of the particulars 
constituting it.* 

Partha 5&rat-hi Midra, the author of the Sd^trAdfpik&j con¬ 
cludes a «irt of eubjeclive reality belonging to whole, hut the 
school does not admit that it has a self-existent reality of its 
own." 

Ttie aliovc position has been aubjeoted to further analyaij* 
and elaboratwl by the author of the Sidtmnlaatndiika, which Is 
a commentary on the SaxirndlptH. In the analysis of llm per¬ 
ception of an object we are aware of the fact that our eonscioua- 
ncss of the different parts of the object ia ftcwmpanied by a 
aimuUaneona idea of oneness and the fact of this idea of onenesa 
lends US to conclude that the whole has an entity different from 
its parts.* The question then arises as to the relation lictween 
the parts and the whole, and as to whether the whole actually 
poFscssea any reality of its own. A closer examination of the 
tiling will reveal to ns that the idea of oneness does not tran¬ 
scend our notion of parts but is co-eriateot with it, and that the 
eomprehengion of whole is not possible without eompre lieu ding 

* Pr, K. M., p. IDS, 

* 3-D,, p. J06 '{Bi»abay Editign). 

^ p- lOD (fiotnbDj Ediiioc}, 
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it IB relation to tlid piirts. The relation between the two can, 
thetcfore, be best represented as that whicb svilisiste betweeti 
a cause ainl an eSeot. But the effcci is nothing but a transfomi- 
ed oonditioa of the cause. Therefore, thongb tbe whole appears 
to have its entitr of ita own, separate from that of Iht parte, it ie 
not so dlatincl ae the reality of one thing is diMinct from tliiii of 
another thing (e,g,, a book and a table). The telaiion betueon 
Itie tn'o cau, therefore, in the opinion of the MrmSiiisiete, be 
described aa 6/nnnAb/itmta.' 

Eu cescuoc the Saxiikaritce also accept this view. In tlietr 
opiniou the wliole has got no iiidcpetidcnt reality apart from the 
reality of the parte, being nothing more than a specific arrange^ 
mOBt of the latter- The relation l^ctwcen the whole and the ixirts 
iias, therefore, been described by the 3aihkarites as 
The reality of one has been regarded by them as Iwing Identical 
with that of the other 

R&nt^uja and hia fchool also deny Ibe indepcndejit cxialenoc 
of the whole. They look upon ports and whole, upadana ami 
f/pddetfa, as being two slagea of one Kobstance. Looked nt from 
one standpoint the aubatancse gives us an iiupreasion of oneneag, 
i.c., of ‘whole’ while looked at from a different point of view, wc 
receive from it an objectively valid idea of parts. The relatioti 
between the two is thus difference mid anmenesfi or h/itundhlifnita 
aa nmlutcuned by ihe MTmathaists. * The ^fiidhviKis etso hold 
the vjew|K}tat of the Mlmaiusiste, They more clearly indicate 
the relaUitnahip that exists between the wliole and the parts 
end among the parts themselves. This scisiol bolds that the 
whole is identical with the parts when the latter ore taken 

^ S.D,, p. lOB (Bombtiy Edition) | M.. p. din 

S. B.. p. -Ifi-l fUtiiBibaT' Edltfon). 

^ {u} Uptulafi&tirlhtiua karyiidtavyub niiatltj fiklhynte nvusth&hhcMia.' 
mritrum ovikrtamekaiiyAiva dravvasya iir)utb&bh«dadu{)tLdaiiapfidtiy4*bhava 
Hi. T. M. R.. p. 41. 

(6') TnnLsva ova vyutlsailgO'meesblui.iatf pota tti niuiuirOpa-k&rjlDlaii' 
ibkaiti hbsjiilo. li. Bh., II. te. 
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collectively. The Madhvites analyse this thought further oiul give 
a dehnite interpretation of the relationehip between the wlmlc 
and the collection. With any and every collection, the whole 
does net stand in identical relationship. But only that form of 
collection that ia deBnile and properly ordered can be paid to 
stand in identical relationship to the whole. 

For example, any collection of threads cannot be called a 
piece of cloth and does not serve any definite purpose, but when 
this collection has been properly and definitely arranged, we can 
apply the name to the form and it serves a definite purpose. 
Thus the relationship lietween the whole and the colIectioD of 
the parts la both disimct and identical ; it b distinct if the eoUec- 
tioD is indefinite and vague, but it ie identical when the collection 
is wcH-erdered and gives rise to tbe idea of name and form. 

But if on© of I lie parts is taken individually and separately 
from the body of tbe whole and if we examine the lelationabip 
l>etw'een this part and the whole we find that the relationship 
between the two i® both distinct and ideniical. It U distinct 
from one standpoint and identical from another standpoint. It 
is distinct in the sense that apart from this part tlie whole can 
have the name and form and enn serve a d efin ite purpose and 
the idea of the whole remafns as it was. Thus from the stood- 
point of the detached part the relationship is distinct, but from 
the standpoint of the w’hole ihe relationship is idoutical. 

Again, the relationship that exists among the parts them¬ 
selves is totally dlBlincl. tt is irue that each part stands In 
complete isolation from another part, but when any part is related 
not to another purt but to the collection of parts, the relation¬ 
ship becomesi an identical one, ^ 

I (a) AriiftignthfetirahhodoiPomaiuiStiajiu bhidaUbidu 

Paoufar&m tniham 4Xu)iih bhc.'da vva ijraklrtitnb, 

S. T. B., p, 12 tMAtUiT^vitistt Boo^k Dqjoth 
(b) A^Q.iit£au7mi^ abMnit stniino, btiadjih..,.,,..,bhedn!3ljLdsvaim 
bbsvwiddtiHvlLl. B)id, p. 12, 

{c) Arftjinnb fiarvOriiiairablLnlab tu bhadnbhedau tadvinu* 

i9*pl wniintih stbitab- p. 13. 
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To^um up ; 

It sbould be Doied here that ibe conceptibii of whole and 
parts as one of itteDticy m difFereoce is completelj borrowed 
from KtimSrila'fl systom of MlmSiiisa metaphyBics. Samkara 
here suliscribcs to KumSritn’e position from empirical staadpointj 
as in the case of otbvr empiricn! cutegories, Being an absolote 
monisi the absolute reality of these entegones cannot be admitted 
by Saitkara as has been done by BurnSnuja, Madhva, consist* 
entiy with their realistic philosophy. Tbts fact has been 
ptainly atateil by Cilsokba. In course of discoursing on the 
unreality of the phenomenal order, Citsukhn singles Out this case 
of whole aud part, as illustrative of his tbests (e. g,, unreality of 
phenomenal world). Tlie wliole, he arguee, is non-esistent in the 
parts, becanse it is an effect being made up of parts on tbe 
NaiySyika's own hypothesis. Now the relation of cause and 
effect hoa been proved to lie an illusory super-imposition like 
that of silver on the abclh The effect cannot be regarded as 
alisolutoly identical with the cause as in that case the oaueul 
relation would be inconitcivablo, nor con it be held to be absolute¬ 
ly distinct since in that case anything could be regarded os 
the e^eci on the ground of ita difference. If Uie pot is regarded 
os the effect of the citiy on the ground of the differeuoe from 
clay the cloth also could fae thought of as the effect of clay by 
the same logic. Satiikara also hints as the easential unreality of 
these categories, a. g., whole and parts when be says they oiv re¬ 
lated in the relation of identity and difference which is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. The whole thing can be easily disposed of 
by the following dilemma. 

Is the whole something different or imn-diffcrcnt from the 
parts? If the tatter alternative be accepted then the position 
of the reatbt that the whole is a distinct entity produced from 
the parts falls to tlie ground. If it is different we cannot under¬ 
stand how the two can l>e related. The rdatiun of co-inherence 
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(fa?naFai/a) is an aliogical a&saimplion aa we shall later on 
and as suck cannot be pressed as an e^planatioii of these 
categories!* In short all these realistic categories are fonnd to be 
fraught with self-contradiction when logically exauiuied.' 

In our sense-perception, the object appears to us» as a 

Snbitumin iitri having Certain attributes. The 

buirt. attributes can never be perceived independent 

of the siihstancc nor can the latter be cognised 
divested of the former. They are so related that the knowledge 
of the one invariably presupposes that of the other, A careful 
examination reveals that what we apprehend as the siibstaDce 
does not exist at all as a reality without its attributes. Now the 
point at issue is whether the substance is dilTereJit ffom its 
attributes or inwiiarably telatccj to ttic latter. 

If we admit tho first altemative, the substance will be 
perceived in iteelf apart from and independent of the sttributee. 
If we assimic lliat the substance and the atlrihutes are quite 
digiinei in their nature but we liave the ooguisance of them 
together, the qiieslloi! would be, ht>w do we come to the know* 
ledge ol the substance independent of the nttribities? We do 
not derive the idea of such a ottbstance through any of the five 
senses becituse tlie five sense-organs can give us only the know¬ 
ledge of the attributes and not of the substance underlying the 
attributes. Therefore, we must be endowed with a new sixth 
acnsc-orpn to have the perception of such a substance. But 
such an organ is not known to exist: hence no bucIj idea of 
suhstanoe is valid. 


* AmSinstl BvarMftgatyniitnbhiivfltsvapmtlvoaiuiib nihaittAilititramJtTa 
«Iigo?aiT» gug^dt^u- Vimittati fMltub elttiftDlunJijTbatjrciiitnbbavipratiyogl 
•TiysvitvSt ijrameliwl gug»-kunia>J|ity{Li]ayo|ii tattanontiMg. 

tbatysntabh&Ta {jratiyogiaab ^“itndfOpiUvaditftni tflttaafupavadilyflVttniruJi- 
prayogab BWiitrai*0'1]:aBiTa1;i, 
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AgatQ vtc tuay accept tbe other dtenmtive, i.e,, the idea of 
gubsttmoe is inseparabJy connectocl Kith that of the aitributea. 
Then it is evident that the aubstuiicc is nothing nioro than an 
^gregate of attributea. Now this oondiision breaks up the 
idea of unity that is ncceasariiy involved. The attributes can 
never he understood iJ there exists no ijriaciple of unity in them. 
The substance iende to unify these attributes. Tbe subatanoe 
is not merely ihe sum-total of attributes, it is aometliing more. 
It is not wholly immanent in the attributes, t.e., the idea of the 
substance is not completeiy exhausted in the attribntes. It is 
transcendent sa well, and in this aspect the substance auppJiea 
tbe principle of unity that wo ere clearly oonscious of in our 
Bcose-pcrception. Again, the attrilnues are ever-changing and 
hare their meaning only in ami through permanence. There is 
a permanent underlying substance and the changes have their 
seat in the former and this supplies the cojuieoling link that 
runs through the aeries of cJuingee. This one that supplies the 
connecting link is yiibstance or ffroi?pu. 

The consideration of theso difliculties, that are rightly urged 
against the Oiiddbiat.s, led tlic later tliinJfon* of Indian Philosophy 
to conclude that the anhstauce or the principle of unity cannot 
he denied. The Ininn school holds that the attributes are not 
self-sufEcient and cannot o.xi8t in themselves* Further the same 
fact becoming the object of perception and touch-sensation provea 
that there is an underlying basis thut gives rise lo these difTorent 
sensations.* KmnitriJa Hhatta in his ^lokavAftika and PSrtho- 
sfirnthi MiSra in his Sii&tnidipikA draw the same conclusion.* 
The Vedantins also hold the same view. 

The NijAua-Vaiie^ku systems admit the notion of tlie shIj- 
staace or the principle of unity and that of the attrihuteB. Buf 
the iVaiydgjAas and differ from the ayatern of 

* Pr. fi. M., p, Ite. 

* S.V„ pp. I8i-1«3 ; S.iA, pp. 42<7lA. 
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Afimamaio, .Saf>»fr/sr/rt an^ FcWiiffto with regard to the detcitnina- 
tion of the character af the substance and ibit of the attributes 
and the retation that exists betweeu the tv?o. Afirdya- V'aiieftfra 
systems of thought hold that the substance tmd the attributes ate 
independent and self'SuHident categories and there arises a third 
entity oameiyi. that connects these two separate cate* 

gories in our experience. 

A careful examination reveala that t!ie N'yilya-Vai^sika 
systems axe at war^ as it were, with the Advaita-Vedinta, ns tliey 
accept tbe iiulependeut existence of three categories, namely, 
(1) fuhs/anca, {2) 4ffn&ute£, and (8) Tbe definitional 

they set forth to delerniine the true nature of these three concepts 
are strongly criticised by tbe Samkaritea, 

First, let us examine the definition of substanoc as is given 
by tbe Nyaya-Vai^5ika Bchoois. They define 
dkiBc^ auliataiice {d/urua) as ttie seat of properties 

C3ail criljCMcri gl t3ii ;; * jt r 

MniLfto ei^i^nee CUf=ijkundirva and Sriliar^a, the 

two well-known critics and staunch exponents 
of the ^Rixikiirs'VedSnts., strongly criticise this 
dednitmn. It is vitiated in two ways t it is wider in quo sense 
and narrower in another senac. Tbe ref ore, it is erroneous id 
two respects.' 

The definitiou is wider because gu^aimyti ur the seat of 
properties is the dofuiitiou of tbe aubstance and this definition 
can rigbtiy he applied to the attribute!, tliemselves fur they are 
also the scat of properties ns they are characterised by nntubor 
(samfrhpd) and Bcparateness (prthafefFa). Thus colour is an 
attribute hut it tuay have other atlributes. A particular colour 
may be light or deep and it may be of uuiny kinds. It may lie one 
or mony.^ The teachers of the NyAya-^'uiae$ika systems were 

' AvyFiptcrftpy9ti»y5pter(trnTyaji! noiTogupufijrajab 
Adyc k^apa gunilbiiuvaij guptlcihvapiTilifsnaL 

Cit., p. 17.=i. 

■ OapAdifynpi catonruh^iitirpiina ityldr Bomktiya eupuDvayavIksopa- 
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clearly consciouts of ibesc defcots nod iHed to meet Ibese short- 
conimgis by sayitig t!int ihc attributes are attributeless and 
motioDless in their nature.* The properties, number and 
prthaktva really inhere in the substanoe but are only falaelj 
applied to the attrihutcfi. This coBdnsion does not appeal to 
the Advaita'Ciitics as there is no ground of such false applica- 
tion; and it can be interpreted conversely as well, Ls., we can 
say that the attributes, number nod prthaktx>at olo., really lielong 
to the attributes themselves and are erroDeously applied to the 
aubatance.* 

Again, the dchnitloii is too narrow. If the eulrstance is 
gtiTfatriiija. or the locus of properties, it implies that the relation 
is one of cause and effect. The substance stands for the cause 
and the attributes represent the dfect. The cause must precede 
the effect in point of time, and there must be a moment nheii the 
cause exists in itself devoid of any edect. Therefore, the substance 
must have a condition in which it is divested of all attrn)utes; 
and this definition in its ordinary sense cannot l>e applied to the 
substance in that state. So this definition errs in being narrower 
as ii excludes that substance which is tree from attributes. 

In order to meet this objection the Naiyayibas explain 
f/undimitattxi to mean or 

the state of not being the substratum of the absence of having 
properties. They say that though at the time of originatiou there 
are, according to their own admission, no if ualities in the eubtsnoe, 
atill the substance is not the substratum of the absolute negation 
of qualities, for in the second moment qualities inhere ut it. 
But this roundabout explanation of the concept tju^^irayatTa 
does not help the Nniyiyihas, for than; rlie definition of suhstance 
becomes too wide. Absolute negation of having quafitics 

may be characterised as not being the sub¬ 
stratum of absolute negation of haring rguolities which la the 

’ Gttiindir nirgVDHknyah, 

> CltKuklil. p. ITU. 
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tbaracteristic of aubstatioe/ for □oihlDg oao be its own 
receptacle. Again tHIs chamcleriatic mark of subsmnee wilJ le 
found even in ffuiias iheoisettes. For or qualities 

are, as wo bave Gbown above, endowed witb some other 

numiier, separateness, etc., and bo they eannQt be Lbe 
substratum of the absolute negation of having qualities.' 

Further does the deSnition of substance Imply ttic absolute 
negation of one quality or of all ? 

The definition would be too narrow in either cose. The 
<;uir)as or qualities are twenty^four in number, and wlmt is the 
receptacle of ome quality, e.rji., colour, nmy bo characterised as 
the substratum of the absolute negation of anoiber quality, C.g., 
road or taste, and thus an entity—endowed with colour may not 
be determined by the definition of substance. Again, since there 
IB no substance endowed with all qualities, therefore, nothing 
can Ix' characterised as not being the subsitatum of the absolute 
negation of alt qualities.' 

As this definition is beset with diffioulties, the Nyaya- 
Vttisesika thinkera advance another definition ol substance. The 
definition runs thus : substance 1$ what is organically related tu 
tbingliood (drarifatra/ati CMtsukha'^ 

efirya is not satisfied with this definition and strongly crittoises 
it. Wherefrom do ^ve derive the idea of Ihiughood that atteniph. 

^ Yo’pl ga^avBttfntfaiitiVblLafah oo'pt svssyiuiadhikBraaiiiiiera 
Bvumin svssyu^titeb. 

Nayiuiapnsudifit. p. 170. 

’ Aeoiianapt vaknlalt^aoc gu^ndifTBp] flartikhy£prrbHktT»‘gup8yoh 
protitoh kaUnuii oativyilptib. 

Cit.i p. 177. 

^ CipadiiiuiU guoAOifflantikiitTaiiaditkkgupfldiiikarimaayiipi taciiturB- 

gnnaty iu]t4bhSiTiic)hikainmstviidi>va tsdatiyaatibhnvonudhikiiniuatvitbLavai, 
SflrVBguoATatlvutyanliVbhavanaillukara^lvjiajrn sorTUBmiiiiiJuaitibhuTuL eali 
h oarvogupndiullHrapatvs EW«iguuatyatitili>h&vitDBiJtiiiiirBi;iiiia syitt. da 
cd BBT^'iigaQsdluliiirauatfamekukMyu^Uil IcBthoiii DArjaptih. 

Citeuldij, p. 17<), 
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to deSce the substance ? To hove the ideii of tbiogl to od, xve 
must Lave a pie^suppositiou of aocnethiog that suppJica thia idea; 
and chat aoxuetliing must Le of iiie same nature and character as 
those of the substance itael 1 Therefore, to possess the idea of 
Ihinghood we miiat previoosly be conscious of the thing itaelf.' 


The dehmciou of the attributes as given by the Vaidesika 
school does not rIhu appear to l^e convincing. The Valsetjikas 

3siiHr«ito.'«itioiiu: attributes thus : The attributes are 

«t dcfioJiien i>r jnbereut in the substance aari are totally 

PiUrjuittin, ^ ^ 

divested of any quality and motion. They are 
not the cauaes of cotijunction and separation.* The author of 
the iVj/dyakundair defines attributes as attributeless (uj/Mno) and 
urgunic^dly related to the universal charncteristie;: of gu^a 
(sdmdntirntiSn). If we analyse this definition and make a careful 
scrutiny we find that it involves the fallacy of hogging the 
quoation. In order to have a clear conception of we must 

have the pre^oonception of guuu itself. 


It has already been proved iu the exanunation of tlia defini¬ 
tion of substitnee that the altributes are not totally divested of 
qualities. They are chaxactei’jsed by number and separateness, 
etc. 


The author of the iitrandoaff dofioee attribute in a diSerent 
form when he says that the attributes possess tlie cliaracteriglic 
of universahty, i.e., ga^tva and lie beyond tbe rauge of touch- 
aeuaation though inhering in the substance and they form a 
Bcporute category from motion or kurma.’ This dcfintiion 
involves four factors. We have already diecussed the first epitliet 


' J>mvyAtv«jutiyo^jtTiiin«pi ao dnfydaksnnain 

Tfljj (Hi vy aS jnkfibhilT alts n minaa y agjrupasriL 

Cit., p. ITS 

^ JUravyAerayl an gucAvSn BdiiiycK^vibhOgfi^rakura^oiU nirApeksKb 
{gmiabJ. 


V, b., p. tW. 

* Sdautoyavaii spaiiamtiita tfmy^myab kurmtitirikto gunsiji. 
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and there remain three more faciors to be carefully analysed and 
criticoily examined. 

We have no objectson agninst ivira^drali when it declares 
that the sittihiti^ inhere in the substance and lie fieyond tonch- 
percoption, but we cannot accept the last charactenstic without 
doing violence to reason. When we folly analyse the term 
Irarnid/frilrlnh we see that it involves tlm roHowing stages — 
(1) distinct knowledge of ftaruio, (2) the conception of and 
(3) dear iinderElnndiDg of the diflerence or disHncliion thatfies 
between the two. To understand the nature of A'amia we must 
have a pre-conception of f/nua and that of the relation between 
the two. Again, to know gvm, we must be familiar with the 
nature of kama and its distinctive clmracteriatics. Thus each, 
in its turn, leads to the other* There is neither beginning nor 
any end. The process U nevef'ending and it commits the fallacy 
that is technically known hs arguing in a circle.' 

We have seen that in the iVyuya.-Tatiefika systems 
^ - :■ ft'ihstance and attrihutca are two distinct 

«Mini>rt.ti« categories. Thev can never be cognised in 

such a way. So for as our experiencG is cod* 
cerned, we know the substance in and through the attnbutes and 
the attrihutee in and through the former. Now, these systems 
are logically forced to admit the indcTtendent exiatence ol a third 
category, jiiMidtiui/a to account for the cognition of llie 
Buhstance through tlie help of the altrihutes and of ihu 
atlriliutcs ill and through the KUbstance. Pra&iataprula 
defines as a category that brings into connection two 


t (a) Cil., pp. iPlJil (Btmibay Edftlan). 

(fii) Kh. ith,. p. xiSi' fTleonr?^ 'Edition!. 

fe) Yndi gup Did bkcdiuui kHrmftjn^aiii synt IfArtoutiaktata gupaaj a 
jftajruU mutkdaKti gupHnirpaye tndTjatinkuiyApi bannnpu jliatuins4atij>'at- 
Tut, olallakfapeDa gupoih aiificitfa tbto'tlriktam kanncijOatva tsdatirikt^tva 
viftc^apafaBnatb T&fiahatB€c:akrwknpattintt, . 

N. Tr. P. 181 . 
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coocepte Ihst e^inot exist iudepeDdeotly Lbougb etandiDg in tbe 
relation uf tbe oontnixter and tbe cODtaiced.^ 

Srldbara, in bis iVyBi/fl-JEatn/ijli, attempts to render a 
thorough ititerprctation of this deGnition,* All instances of the 
relation of the coutamer and the contained do not represent 
relafion. For cxuinplei a pariscular book is placed on 
a table and they stand id the relation of the container and tbo 
contained ; but this relation is not one of samavdya but of 
sadiy6ya, Samatrdija relationship is distinguished from 
^amytJi/a I'chutionsliip by the fact tliat in the former both the 
entities ihut are related together cunnot stand independent of each 
other, wlnle in the latter, they can so stimd. lu the previous 
iUustnition, the book and the table cun both exist Independent 
of each other, but a piece ol cloth cannot exist independent of 
the threads lluit c^mstilute its matorials, though tlie latter can 
stand tudepetulent of the former. Thus both can never stand 
independent of each other and this relation illustrates the distinc' 
live nature ol ^mnavuya relaiion, 

CitsnkL&cArya strongly criticises this dehtiition as being too 
Vviile. When tve cognise the negation of a oerlain object, 012 ., a 
particular pot on a pcirticnlar place, we see that these two 
ideas camiut stand independently and express the relation of the 
container and the coutaiiie^K Though all the requirements of 
jtumucai/u relation are satisfied here, ihe NaiyAyikas themselves 
hold that this example is not one of relation. Tho 

relation is one of i.r., the thing and 

its adjuncts/ Now the Nyaya'Vaisesika systems modify this 
dciinitiOD by tuldiug that rehitinn has its validity only 

^ Ayula'iiddhrmAmtUlbritjildburttUbul^iiili smiiLaiidhs iba }}r4- 
tjckJAlieb-ulp Ea wnBVAjELh. P. Ub.k |>i 14. 

' Fttfd X^iiya-KoDidiT. p. 14. 

^ N>i97D44jcitii.$itldltujdI vljS6^a^airi^€fyatva- 

««(hbamlbe ilia bliulule ghilulitiAvii ill iri^j tbhfiiva' 

Laksftnu^ pi Emi^baadlie ...adtic:adli&jrjadhrkrH^ 

bbara ibji praty^L-^ai^s. OjL ., p. tllO. 
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in the ca3c of two cntitlea tMt ore poBiiive in tbdr natuio and 
it does not tiojd good in the instances in wliicU even one is n^a- 
uve. This modificaliou also is not satisfactory and lo tbe 
Advaitinsj it \& equally fallacious.' For example tbe sound Uos 
its existence in elber {lha aliS^e jabda$). Here botb the 
entities are positive and ihereby all conditions aie satis 5 ed, still, 
the NaiySyikas tbcmsclves do not bold this to be a case of 
sumurdt/a relation. Therefore^ the defsaition is too wide. 
Again, the defmition tinwarratitably assumes the epilhei ad/mryo. 
iliat necessarily fallow;^ from ej/ulandd/ta.* 

Sonincdyo is an independent category and relates two 
concepts, riz., tbe substance and the attributes, etc. isow when 
it establishes the relation between tbe two, it itself stands in a 
certain rdation to tbe substance. Therefore, in order to have 
tbe cognisance of the eul^tance in and through the attributes 
and the latter in and tbroiigJi the former, we accept samatafja 
relation, and in connecting tbe two, sAmavSya itself is related 
to tbe substance. Now Ibe question arlse.s, bow do we become 
aware of this relation that exists between tbe substantx and 
samarnya? To account for this if we accept another Mnmrdyg 
aud BO on, we 34:0 led to an infinite regress {onauostha). 

This fallacy of inlinitu regress led the Vedantins to reject 
this rsmordyd relation as an entity standing independent of tbe 
tiubstance and tbe attrtbuteo.^ 

SadtlfarD baa pointed out in bis that the Nyaya- 

Fdticyifro Bystems cannot fully exidain the real nature of tbesub- 
ftlance aud that of the attributes, and their relation though they 
admit feniardi/u tu be a third category. In refuting these 
systems daiukara points out tlmt they ore self-coDtradjctory as 
they admit the existence of six independent categories, substance, 
attrihates, etc., and bold, at the same time, that five categories 

t on., p. JW. 

’ (d) S. is., p. 511. 

(t) B, Bh.X.3 13 
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gundt motioD, etc., entirely dejiend ob the first, viz,, substance. 
Thus they af&rm and deny the siarae truth in the snine breath. 
Categories are at once mdepeodeut and dependent, an absurd 
oondnsion.' 

It may however be (intended tliut subordination does not 
do away with independence. As for example, smoke having 
originated from fire depends on it, though smoke and fire have 
both got independent existences. Sitnilarly, attribute, etc., 
though dependent on aubstancc, do not, on llint aticount, loee 
their indepeDditnce. Attributes and other entities are dependent 
in the stmsa that they cannot be cognised unless they are related 
to the substance. 

Upon this contention, t^aihlmritcs argue that this example 
of smohe and fire does not hold good and it fails to explaiii the 
nature ol subordination. It is a case of false analogy. Smoke 
and fire can be cognised Indepeudoutly and we consider them as 
distinct aud eeparate. But the attributes cannot be cognised 
apart from their relation to the substance. tleDce, the idea of 
disliuctiveuess and uniqueness is not clear in the case of the 
attributes, 

Thus, if experience be the last court of appeal, we find that 
the idea of the subBtance cannot be had apart from that of the 
attributes and the idea of the attributes equally 

dodliH. . F , F 

depends on tlmt of the former for its cognisance. 
So, there is no clear-cut distlncUun between the two. They are the 
two aspects of the same entity, Sulistonce expreasea itself in 
attributes and the latter have their perfection and consiimoaation 
in the substance. The two are identical in essence. Attributes 
exist when the substance is there j they lack existence when the 
substance is wanting. Bo the substance expresses itself in 
dillerent forms in difierenl stages and assumes difiereat names. 
But through these diferent names and forms runs a principle of 
unity that U known aa substance. 


' S. B., 2.2J7. 
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Tfica&patl Miara in Lis Bhamati explnining tlie nature of 
the eobatance and that of tbe attributee aaya that the attributes 
cannot bo defined and conceived of as indepondent of tbe 
substance to which they ijciotig. Whenever we have the 
cognisance of any attribute we conceive in reality the substance 
in one of its forms. Therefore, the attributes arc not separata 
from and independent of ibe substance, but the universal charac¬ 
ter of the- aubstance is illustrated in aud through some particular 
attributeB.‘ 

When we perceive an object it appears to iis a particular 
individual possesgitig characteristics^ some of which are commoti 
to the class while others are specially its o™, 
cuiM?”*** lod pMtfr example, a cow which we jperceive before 
us, has two sets of qualities : (.1) those that are 
common and essential to all cows in the world and (*2) otherfi 
that are psirticular to this cow only. The first set implies the 
pure essence which are common to all cows. The realistic philo¬ 
sophers ore of opinion, that such eaaence found in dilTereni 
classci} of things is not merely accidental points of resemblance. 
They indicate self-existeut, eternal, uncbiingeablc realities, c.p,, 
□nivcrsals belonging, as it were, to a separate world of tiieir 
own * It is by virtue of their participating in the same universaJ 
that the particular tndividnals of a class happen to possess the so- 
called conunou nnd esaantial attributea. 

As regards the existence of the universals and their relation 

^ 4r£iTT^j$U3Jidhma nirupiL^]Ll;i iti y&dii yadik niru- 

pyantc! tadH Ladikk^illajilivA prflthaute, qa tu priklhajain cAiirn aati 

iMminiiLltiiiojaate api iu ilravyomeTa iacnonjaKipAiti 

tfltho ttttM pnktlsnt^. 

Bhui, p. 517. 

s Aceordlui; ta tbe Kjaya-teochere /4H Es Dot n cJhm cornet for R 
clfVfis concept is aubjoottTB buL an Qbjeci{ir& reality and it «:xlsts 

svoattioogb tbere fft no indjfiJual in wbi^b to inhoTn;, MH thus oorrea- 
pi^mds to Idi^os ' whiob sro jafonnod in iDdi?idiids, though 

^txiiloni, b&t li^ mnnjfgfiintjQti in iind tlifougb imliridusils. 
Jdii to ^qoiejdlty* o( SchoolcnoHi 
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to Ibe particulars, there are other thmJters who liold a different 
Tiew. They admit the closa concepts or umTcreals but do not 
think them as existing apart from particulars. 

The realistic philosophers maintain that these nniversals are 
objective entities and are revealed in perceptual cjognition as 
much as individual obj ecta, as the idea ofunivetsals is pv^n 


tt*.n.uc sense-perceptions. The ejEiatcncc of these 

univeraals can he demonstrated by a tegular 
syllogistic inference also. Our perceptuaj 
experience is not only of the particular cow, but contnine a 
reference lo another die tin ct principle, which is not oonhned to 
the ind ividual concern'd Imt inheres in other individuals in the 
same manner and the same dogree. Had we been cogiiiB&nt of 
the particular individual alone the cognitions would have been 
distinct and separate and there would be tin class-concept. But 
this is not the case i there is the s-imeness of cognition in our 
cognitions of diffeicnt cows, and this identity of reference, lin¬ 
guistic and psyclmlogicA! alike, can be accounted for only m the 
assumption of a universal element super^added to particulars.’ 
The existence and non-existence of an objEctive reality can be 
determined by the arbiiration of experience aJoiie and the dictum* 
that excess in knowledge presupposes a corresponding excess in 
tlie objective order should be accepted by all believers in extra- 
mental reality. So the particular and univereal should be 
accepted as equally true and equaUy real and there is no contra¬ 
diction or logical incompatibility in these two factors coalescing 
in one EubatratuiD. 


I 1’uaxaididcaaj:^ bhinacfU Ja vrttififcaomh^dhaaib 

aSm&nys aabd^b antliaduviekbdlilkafimtTDa va. 

S. V. (IkftiTadft), Si. 12. 

* Vifa^itiiayamfataTecafrHtyiiyatisayaaupapatteb- 

Nj. M., p, 3 J 4 , 
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According to tbe subjectivists, ;nft is mcn^ly ii crealion of 
oiir own raind without any objectivia counterpart nt all. Tlie 
SubjcMtiTittfl* «i- Btiddlii^ts urge that the csifitence of tlie uni vor- 
■Bd pitijiruiin. Sul can be proved noituer by sense-perception 

nor by Inference. It is imposaible that seiKe-perceptton should 
give U9 the knowledge of the tuiiversal. Sense-perceptiDn i& 
confined to particulars only and has no mild application beyond 
them. Jior can inferciice or testimony, being ollimately based 
on perccptbc. supply ue with the knowledge of the univcrsah' 

There are two forms ol j^rcepUon, Nirvikatpa and SaviUalpa 
and none of these is svifficient to prove conclusively the nniversal 
that onderlics the parliculftra. Indeterminate or ^Hmkalpa 
perception is occasioned as eoon as the aonralJcd obj’ect comes in 
contact with a particular Eense-organ jnst before the subjective 
contrib«tion& from willun have any opportunity to modify the 
pure sensuous processes. Dctenmnate or Sa^ihalpa perceptionj 
iiGCording to this theory, is dne to subjective contrihGtions added 
lo the stage of pure perception. These subjective contribiitiflna 
not being in any kind of toucii with the object il&etf, cannot 
aSect the true nature of the object. Hence, even when we seem 
to apprehend them sensuousiy this knowledge must be takeu to 
be an illusion without any validity. And the sensuous jjGrception 
of the universal depends upon a comprehensive apprehension of 
llie particularB participating in the same universal. But as sense- 
perception is by its nature confioiKl only to the presentativc ele- 
menta, other elements will have to be reprcBented in consciousnesa 
in order to occasion a compfehenaivc apprehension of tlie object. 
If the oniversala were sensuoualy perceived, it would be either by 
meana ol preeentative elements or by representative clemente or 
by'means of both in co-operation. The knowledge of the unl- 
veml involves a comparative consciousness of the particulars 

^ K* t&^ai Dipuj;iani»k|«liHh jfiiDsiii bhavitU' 

[nturboti.nwiiiiiiinirmtij iaWo •umuafa evarups vuetavatva 

T] avsfilh nptuiBsain artb ja mainota. 

Ny, M., p. 297, 
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and this coDiiciousiieas re<joires the preseBco of both the prosen- 
tative und represent a live element, Bui sense-perception sup¬ 
plies us oujy Willi presentative efemente. Now as the latter ele* 
meats are wanUeg in sense-perception, it is not the only source 
of knowledge of the univeryal, Ttepreseataiive elements, again, 
not being In direct toucfi with any present object, cannot occa¬ 
sion any sensuous apprehension even if they eecm to estahltah a 
true relation with the presentative elements. ReprKcntatlve 
elements are the creations ol the mind and hence illusory. They 
cannot therefore is any way prove the objcciive validity of the 
universal. 

IT it were argued that the prcscutative and representative 
elements, by their co-operation occasion tlie sensuous iiorccptiun of 
the universal, the same reply would be given. So far as the repre¬ 
sentative elements sie concerned, the apprehension of the univer¬ 
sal, resulting from them^ cannot be sensuous ; because the re¬ 
presentative dements unlike the preseiilative ones, are occasioned 
by a process oE memory revival (sntrij/awuniarflijffdei) and not 
by any inter-action lietween the object and the sense organ. 
Though ordinary experience apparently showe that we perceive 
the universals sensuously, a deeper analysis dioclosea the fact 
that repreaeutativc factors constitute the major portion of sensu¬ 
ous peroepLion and that there is not a bit of scpstiousjicss in 
representative factors, Hence no sense-perception of the uni¬ 
versal is posaible. Inference, again, being based on percept ion, 
equally fails to siiind as a source from which we luight derive 
the knowledge of the universal, The degree of subjoctivo cum- 
plexity is much greater in inference than* in sense perception. So 
we condudo that ncitticr perception nor inference can watrimt 
any knowledge of the univereah 

If we admit the existence of the imiverHal, the question 
arises, what is the relation between the universal and the 
particular ? Is it one of diference or of identity 1 If Ihe 
univeraal Is different from the particulars, it would be perceived 
independently of the latter. If identical, it would cease to exist 
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as a principle of unity. If diilemit and tdeoticttl at the some 
time, it it ia inconceivable/ 

Further* il the univereal were different from the pnrticttlar, 
it would exist either everywhere in the world or oiiJy in the 
particulars belonging to the class. If ii existed everywhere, it 
would l>e iMuceived not only in the objects other than its so,- 
colled pmticuiars but also in a apace not occupied by any object ; 
the aniversal ‘ cowhood ’ would be perceived in u horse also. It 
miiv be argued that though the universal ib ubhiuitous, it is 
iiiauiteBied only In that particulur clnsa bocaiiEe only these indi¬ 
viduals have (while other individuals have not) the capacity to 
mauifeal it, The roply would be that since the univeml is ubi¬ 
quitous, there is no reason why il should not ijc perceived 
in all the objects in the world IndtscriminEnely- Moreover, since 
tlie universal is ubiquitous and stand.s in the same relation to alt 
objects in space, there is no reason why some objects sliouid and 
others should not have the so-calle<] capacity to manifest the 
univeisals. 

If it were assumed that the universal ta not ubiquitous but 
exists as ouniiDed to the particulars only, then in the case of a 
new-liorn individual, firat coming into relation with the tmiver- 
sal, either the universal is born along with tlie padicuhirs or 
come** to it from anoiher particular already exiaiing. In the 
first aUernulivc, the universal would not he exierimt ; in the 
second, it would not be unchangeable, ^foreover, the particular 
which the uuiversal abandons in order to be associated with the 
newiy-born one would be without any universal. Similarly, if a 
particular were annihilated the universal already present in ii 
would either lie annihilated with ii or remmn imsupporkfd in Ihe 
same locality or go to a second particular to reside iu. In the first 
alternative, the universal would not be eternal ; the second 

* Pfchiikt?ti fyitkiito prthflgflva ^ 

Aiilu!4« miiimih lyafl dvMJh&fienni^irodhatah. 

S' OS (Bom buy TildiUaa]* 
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one is mcoacehable and in the third nUeniiitiTO^ ihe second parti¬ 
cular woQld have two uniTersals simultaneously prescut in it 
which is an absurdity.* 

Tlie manner oX existence of the universal in the purticulnrs 
is ei]uaUy incontseivable. For, the entire universa! is present 
either in a single particular only (in which case other [larticu- 
Inr ft will be without any universal) or in nil particulars tifkeii 
distribntively (in which case the universal would not be a part- 
less unity) or in oil particukrs faien collectively (in which case 
it would be perceived only when all the particulanj arc simul¬ 
taneously perceived). 

Hence ihe universal U merely a aubjectivc Action without 
any objective counterpart.* 

Now the question adees that if it he a auhjective fictiou, how 
do we become cou&cIoub of ouenessj anuijuta^jirfityaijn that run?, 
through dliXerent mdividuule of a class ? We And, for example, 
two cows and believe that they belong to the snme species. This 
cognition of the principle of onity cannot be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained if we do uot admit thri^, behind these particular cows, 
there is n universal cowhood in which ail the jiariicular cows 
participate. Therefore, ihe universal has its objecUvo validity 
on the ground of the consciouBCieas of the principle of unity, 
that rum thmugh the individuals and makes a class concept 
pfwsihle- The Buddhifits contend, however, that this feeling of 
the general essence is also a suhjective Action and it is not essen¬ 
tial that the uiuversal sltould have on existence to give rise to 
this form of consciousness. The notions of liic genus and the 
species, substance and attributes, etc., are all detiUous without 
corrusponding realities; and this kind of aatious has its origin 
in the mind when it hnds that two or more particular indivi¬ 
duals serve the same purpose in our practical life. The capacity 

* Kfljnti aa oa tatfsittdiutt pik4auina win^vat 

jshati ptjiTTPiii nadbonnaiihovvysaanBaaiittodti’ 3.D,, p USk 
s S.D., p. 88; Nj. M., p. 307. 
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of llie individuals to serve tbe same puq^ose gives rise 16 tlm 
notion of the principle of unity,* and Ibe realists erroneously 
bold that coriesponding to tbia notion of the principle of unity 
there lies e univer^l or }Hi in the real facts of nature. 

Following the mode of arguments advanced by the eubjecti- 

ciiiukLi^ critici«a discussed above CitaukJia eave 

Qeitber by perception nor by inference 
jflii as a separate class-concept can be eatnbliabed. What is 
evactly meatii by class concept ? Does it mean the apprehen¬ 
sion of ft Cow in one animaJ just fts we liavc tl in another fliiimal ? 
Or does it mean the apprehension of the nature of a cow inher¬ 
ing in all cow^ ? Ur does it mean the apprebetision of ft ebarac- 
terisiic common to tbam alt ? In none of these seusee the 
class-couccpt be established. In the first case even without tbe 
ciaas-concept we can apprebcud each of the anitnaU bs a cow by 
seeing some peculiarities common to them just as we can appre^' 
head the moon in its several rcflcHiotis in many veseets of 
w’fttcr.* Dv the second case the nature of the cows is not deter¬ 
mined, or if determined the ciaas-coucept becomes useless. In 
the third case it can be said that just as we Imve tbe [lerception 
of ft mno as holding the utick daif<pAv&n) so we have not 

the perception of a cow as having tbe chftracterifitic of cows 
(t/ofri, (ffltcflrSn). It ie ouly from the perception of cows that 
we can gather the cbanicterjStie of cows, m., the po^saiou of 
dewlap, etc. In this case we con have tbe ajijTre bens ton by 
means of the difEerentia and there is no need of ft class concept. 

^ YadfiT4 fhbdadoMdj jEitijriiifi 

impiijiiltiDa tucleTiiuyaiiiti 

* Tflliim«kiiv)'fl:kU¥»ifT¥afcljii[itttru gEHu^ityavablins^r titfl ryalttl- 
tmiii^kago^vnlilLuv^viitihElsitll^ tkadhimuiiYatlay iiviibliEeiO va. eka- 

g<3ii¥iUjhiiTAlviid nttUrei^ipi mhoa - 
nyuQaiiJi«kodak^hajaii£«?ayuih ewdra^fmm iliv4idav[ibhlAo|ia[^ktteb- 


Oit., p. 30B 
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Again what indicates the jaii and where does it reside ? If it 
be said that the indicAicr resides where resides lUeu there 
Arises fallacy of mutual dcpendeuoe ; for without the know¬ 
ledge of the iudicator we cannot have the idea of ;«tt and again 
tviibout the knowledge of jilti we cannot liave any idea of the 
indicator whldi oo-exists with jiti} 

Admitting/iili the question arises ; how h jdU related to 
hidividuals ? The relation between ;dfi and indiriduab can 
neitbei' L>c one of contact nor of coherence 

nor of identity (jdddtm^a}. The relation eannot be one of 
saihi/d^ra ; for in that cnee the /'Iha being eternal and alUper- 
vading it will be possible for thom to be in contact with ull 
Bubstanocs, so we might perceive cowhood in iLings other than 
cows as well as hi them. The category has been 

already reinted. If the relation is said to be one of identity 
then cowhood lidng iileuiicai with existing cows^ it Ciiiuiot apply 
to a □ewly 4 x)ra cow as ii is dLstlnct from existing cows 
with which j|utt is identified and as it has no motion and no 
parts it cannot udJiem to the new cow.* 

For alt these difiicuUies the AdyaitiEs reject jdti and hold 
Adwiiir*- «meieb Uicre iB otic pHuciple of unity which is u 

purely subjective contributioQ without any 
objective reality necessitated by the demands of understanding. 

Tlie ideas of Time and Space are inherent in the very cog- 
Tim* 4iiJ Sii*t3 uition of finite beings. To have a clear under- 
Bt&ndlng of any object, we study it as standing 
ip three relations; it must be in Timej. it will occupy Space, 
and be Ixurnd to other objects by the tie of Causality. The very 


‘ jaUti) jsvlkutrfttntarli^yaajnkjuh kulfold Toayam. todapr. kutni vart^ta 
hi peo-yaauyojic ytUm jnti&tntra vurtatn ityuktuTaayciayiljniydtS. 

Cit., p. 804. 

- Mflpi pio^liiEarvagota jAtij}, pmtyagrftjriyamiioa-k]i an d^inu9<ja d b 
pi^e^u pi^d^^tnroAtbitajS jutuh sailibsadliubhavofiTacAAgat, 

Cit,. p. 3<Ww 
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lact of aequence mvolvee the nottoss of Time, Space and 
Cnu&aUty. These three factors conatitute the common canso ol 
the being and comprelienaion of any bnite object. Ail schools of 
Indian thought, in one sense or other, have accepted tlic ^Ui 
of these notions. 

Tlie past, present and fiiluro have no meaning if we do not 
accept the (.toncept of ‘Time,' Time is the 
OD Tiin» Bod spjicfL caiiSie that gives rise to the distinction of 
the tnn as older and younger. Days, months, years, etc,,-are 
nothing hut the limitations of Time/ All these considetn- 
tioos led the NDtj&yibug to admit Time as an eternal entity tfmt 
conditions itf^elf ui hnile times. Lot ns see however wlretber 
these considerations can be explained in another way, and then 
there would be no necessity of aa^timiug tlie existence of an 
eteinal Time, 

It IS also objected that the idea of Time is not essential to 
explain the notion of day, month, year, young and old, etc. These 
ideas of young and old do not originate from the belief in eiemal 
Time ; they are simply t!ie modes of tfie ttnite experience.^ Thu 
notion of day, month, year, etc,, dependa on tlie various move^ 
munt^ and evolutmnfi of tho planets and does not require a 
pce'Snppoaitlon of Time as a separate category. ThU notion, 
therefore] being a mode of motion, lielongs to ‘ frurfita ' category/ 

In reply to the first objectiuii, it is argued ihai time is a 
fact of independent peroeplion in any cognition and cannot 
therefore be denied. In any cognition the idea of delay or 

I Ith. P, and S, M. aa SJ, 44. 

Diaukoiir p» lOS (Btmares lildJfcioa}^ 

^ NaUiVBJ gli4^MiT«L 

oirak^pruf^ibodba h} HryftmEtrftTalambsiia]^ 

Ny. M. P-, 186. 

* Naoaifa paiiimAk^tfAp&ri&pa^da^ 

bilpayituih yuktftb kriyato Duparo lifftsiiu. 

Hy. M. P.p 186. 
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BTiLftnesfl or tlie ideo of si^iueiico* etc-, ttppear like fLe ndjancts 
or gualitifis t bat specialise that fona of cogititiou. These specjn! 
tjimlUies must have a haste to Btaitd upon r and thiK fundamental 
hasia is Time which U lime perceived in oognidon* Similarly, 
space also is perceived when we sec a thing as ioented in a 
pnriiculor spaeci It may ]>e contended, however^ that yierception 
is possible only when ihc object comes in direci contact with the 
sense-Ktrgan, Space and time though sbndtug as qualitative 
adjuncts, being devoid of smell, colour, etc., do not come in 
contaci with the sensc-orgnng and lie l>cyond perception, Tliis 
contention, how-exTer, is not suiisfactory. It is not nec«isary that 
the object of percepiiou must appeal to scnflc-Hargans througl! their 
respective objects such as sincH, toucli, taste, colour, ett;. 
Whatever is clearly manifested iu cognilion is taken to be n fact 
of pcrfcptiom. Time and space tpialifying the objectH of 
cognition ore clearly manifested to us, though smeil* taste, etc*,, 
are wanting* For exatoplei the iiolion of specific gravity is an 
instance of pcrceptioji, tliougli it fails to appeal to the different 
^jise-orgonB hut stiM it is perceived* Time mid Sjiaco are 
perceived in the aame way* Again, if we concede validity to 
these objeetiDhs and hold that time and space arc inferenliaj, ii 
docs not invalidate their being. 

In reply to llie eecotid objection it may be argued that the 
succession of day and night, year, etc,, cannot hefinaliy cxpTaiucil 
by the revolution of the ctirtli round its axia or by the ujovcnientB 
of the planets. The movemGnis of the planets alao depend far 
their explanation on the idea of time. The aun rises and acts. 
The underetanding of this proposition prastipposes time. 
Therefore, time ia the fundamental idea that expresses itfielf iti 
the movements of the planets and in the BuccesRion of day and 
niglit, Alovementa of planets have their being in planets only 
and have no relation to Gnlte evenly. Therefore, the succwBioa 
of day and tught, month and year, etc*, cannot be explained by 
these movements as There Is no point of similarity between them. 
Thus we are forced to believe time as an entity tiiat underlies 
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eeijuence. Tim time ii eternal, all-iwrvadiTig nnd parUesa jtiat 
as ether is.’ 

Simtiarlj, Space is nnotber aspect of 8e{j(ienco and is eternal, 
jilI-perTiiiling sunl parlle^s like Time. So Time and Space are in 
thflir tiaturc eternal and ali-pervading j but from the pbenomeiui] 
atfindpotDti they are perceked no longer as eteruril nud aJi- 
pej'vading but limited when they atand in relation to finite 
objects. Jusi as otic etertinl etinir breaks down, as it were, and 
lUanifcBts itself in particular puts : so oternHl Time and Space 
lose as U were tlteir clcrnity and manifesl Ihemsckes in 
pnnicular events and finit& objects as liraitcil. TJitjs, in 
UiL'inselveSt Time and Space are eternal, but they are looked 
upon as limited in relatioa to TmitG frents mid objecfii^ 

lu our previous diBcuseiun we have examined the KaiyAyika- 
[>osition and have found tbat one, eternal Space 
To mm up, Time cannot expktu the facts of perceptinn. 

The Naiyayikas bold llmt the idea of day, 
month, year, etc., ia due to tbe relations of the movementB of 
the Ruu to the finite objeck. According to the variation of this 
movement, variaLion or change in Time order is produced. It 
may bo asked here, the mos'cments exist in the sun and how 
can they be related to the objects of pliysical nature ? According 
to tbe diaiyayikas the factor that establishes tliis relation is to 
Ixj known as lime. Time is thus the source or coiufe o! giving 
rife to this idea in na.* 

^ BiitiavaiaakSiafstsarvAtralkah kaiab'..s<irvatrfltajjvyBvahafnd vibltub 
avayavyfAySntipaituiibMimiraTayavah, nn^ritajcaitilritBtTttijev& drovyam. 
aTayciVDvjbb^^diiiiiK«kinu^«iupApnilcm}i;a tti, 

Ny, M,, p. 139. 

ft Ttl ntiliii ftjSiilpuiltib aOryftpanspfliidBdikam yodi visayi- 

kstt)ii tada suryaparispamiadiim gho^ltdeb MthbuKllia vaftyab kata ova tut- 
uihbandbi^skiitakak kaipyati.'. 


8 . M.. p. 105 . 
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Citsakhil bore observes that the idss of Time bas its origin 
in tbe movemeuts of tbe suii ; bet we are 
orbubb*'* crit^boB consctotis of time wLen tbe movcmenla of liie 
th» related to fioitc objects. Tlie 

yikas Jay exclumve on the pdociple that 
establishes this relation and take this principle U> he time. 
Citsukbu points out that tbe relation is not a potent factor in Elie 
consoLOiisness of time. That tbe true knowledge of time ties 
in the movements of the aun and tlm relation between these 
movements and tbe finite objects can be explained by any other 
eternal factor and does not necessitate time, Tliere \s one, 
eternal and aihpervading self, tvhich, as aubatrate, establishea 
unity in diversity and bamonisses all the objects that seem to he 
detached from one another, can explain the relation between die 
movements cf the sun and the finite objects.* Further, the idea 
of day, month, year, etc., dq^ends purely on the movements of 
the sun. Tberefote, the mution of the <;un ts the hna) solution 
of the secret of Time, Every experience involve;; Time and SjJJice 
as inherent in it. But this does not go to prove the separate 
and independent entity of Time and Space. 

Finite objects are explained hy the idea of finite time; but 
the current of time is mfiuiie, liecauso origiiiiitiuii and deslructian 
cannot ho explained if we do not bold belief in intiniie time. If 
we affirm that there was a period when lime was not, and there 
will be a period when time %v'til cease to exiai, it will presuppose 
time as wa have already explained. Thus Time is proved to be 
inJlnile. Citsuktia observes that iuliuite time is incoiiceiTnbfc, 
We are conscious of timo when the movement^ of the sun are 
related to the finite ohjecta, f.a., we know the meaning of 
* before ’ and * after’ through relation. But when there is no 
relation between the movements of llie sun and tbe Unite objects. 


' DI valtora .parippjuuIa-liiudflBaAgiiti'finmblifl v Al 

vyiipinuAct*tqii^eT& k&ihsiti knlab praeidtiyaU. Cit., [i. 320, 
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time exists in the matloD itself as a form of energy, TJma 
tliert! is no necessity of nssnming one infioito time.^ 

Similarly, CitankLa proTos that apace is not Infinite, The 
idea of space dawns on us when the sun touches the various parts 
of its orbit in its different movements. The first point of coo- 
tact is known as ilje eastern gnie and in reference to this point 
we come to know the ten quijrttrs. When the son's path or line 
of tnovetnenl is related Uj finite objects we are conscions of 
space, anil this does not neoesshate the concept of an infinito 
space. Here also,the relationship is established Lv the absolute 
Self/ 

Chsukhu refutes all® Uie NySya category of canse and 
effect, Purrdkdlahfitfritro or antecedence in lime cannot be the 

Cm uii ffect criterion of a cause. For, in that case the 
MH M e ect, wasberman't af», which Ktanda jual licfore the 

lire is lighted, will be the cause of tire. If, however, the expression 
niyala or invariable is prefixed to pUrraknfafiiifirtl'ra or ontece- 
di‘nc«t then the as.-* Iwcomea the cause na only wiieu the ass 
is present the fire is kindlef]. If sgain the expression tfuoni/atbd' 
eidd/m l>p added, that is ilto cause be regarded as the invnrjnfale 
anieccdeiii sine gna ii/m, then altjo the as?* being that without 
which the wnehennan wlu> is tliC cause of lire, cannot do, will be 
the wmso. Space withoiii which lire cannot be kindled will 
also 1w the cause of lire. The objection that space being eominon 
and ah tJervasira cannot tie tlie ciiuee of fire cannot bo rnised by 

T (a) lTbhftXBvMiflJu(ipmlipiintii(aiajiniTiTaiiliiJiinjiip«dR«jjriibaiidh«- 

sidilhcntirikt^ilmvya kolpanAyllni kdpinjii.giiuravaprsBSng&t. Cit:, p, 822. 
[(i) Ibid. p. aat't. 

(e) N, rr.. p. 828, 

(if) Kh. KIl, pp. ,TlJ7-,^7iL 

* («J &iiTaiU1cbpn'^lilinnt.ptiinbhriiuin[im«rtaQda'tao])i:)u}a'pnilbiim»-iBih- 
vuj>bdyu]}a4lh}upait brine Ulnitiirii pUrradl.prutyHyiiiiiuiaayHtb^tUdbjitvnt, 
Oik, p. m 

1^] fbid, a24.S27, 

(o) Kh, Kb., pp. ^8.^7. 
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the Naiygj^jkaft, for ttie same objection wiJl hold true of the soul 
which thej regard a:» the cause of the production of pleasure and 
pain. The cau^ cannot be defined as that which being present 
the effect follows, for the seed canni>( produce sprouts without 
accessories and therefore acentding to this defmiiion 
iJie seed will not be the cause. If the accessories 
are introdnoed as the cause then there arises the 
fallacy of MmairoytitMf for if the cause be explained by a refer¬ 
ence to the secondary causes, then cause is sought to be 
expltiined by causes. Again the dictum that cauw is 
that which being present the effect follows and which being 
absent the effect does noi follow invalidates pltirality of causes j 
for since fire can be produa'd by many different agencies, some 
will be present in one and others in nnother case, Fite will be 
tdniUed even in the absence of eamo factors and the definition of 
cause wifi thus be invalidated for these ai>6eirt factore may also 
produce fire, on oilier occasbtiB. It is absurd to define cause aa 
collocation of causal factors, for tlien cause will to be doter- 
uitned by causes,' 

The interprotution of canae thus being proved to bo 
untenable the conception of effect whiob depends on the concep¬ 
tion of cause cannot be logically determbed. 

Now we turn to prove tbe imtenability of NySya exphination 
of effect and to discuss in this connection tbe doctrine of causation 
as held by different schools of Indian thought. 

Causality is the central category of experience. In every 
experience wc find that each phenometion is connected with ano¬ 
ther phenomenon by the law of cansaticii. No 
«* event in the imtverae ia totally detatolicd from 
the rest. Experience becomes possible only 
wlien wo presuppose cauflation. 

Three lines of thought mn through tbe history of Indian 
Philosophy in explaining the law of CcLusatioo. ^rambfier^dii 


22 


t Cttkukhi, pp. 314-317. 
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Cii PcirtVaFnariaJs or ^at^dri/anai^d ciiid iSof^ 

t3ivaTUii?Ud(i or 

J! roiTiM a t'dda admitof two forms ^ jlsali^dranarddo of tlio 
BuddliJuts and Sot-ftiTroyorfdiJii of tho NaiySyikM. Tlie two 
schools oi tbougbt agree so far aa the naiuie 
of effect is coiiceraed# i.c., it ie asot, ngii- 
XTOb£«iii». esiatont. .l^uf'frdryardE/a or ^TumhhaGada of 

tlie ^^aiyayikas is a commonsense theory and 
we geneiflily assiuuo the truth of this theoty in our every day 
experience. It adopts (he empirics! slaiulpoiot aud bolds that 
the effect ia non-existent l>elore its creation. The acltviiy of the 
•agent crcHtea a kind of new efect from the cause, which did aot 
exist lieforo the operutian of the agent. For instance a jar, 
nllhough made of day, is noa-cxistent qnd jjir Lofore the potter 
moulds the day into this form. The potter creates a new effect 
from the day. Hence prior to its production, the effect as aucli 
ia Don-exIstenU Though iLiu effects have no permanent reality, 
-they have a temporary esiatence. They suddenly come into being 
arid soon vanish away. The Naiyajikas try Lo explain evcrytfijiig 
by means of the atoms. By the conglomeration of atoms, every¬ 
thing comes into exii-tence that had tin prior existence. This 
theoiy mna counter to the Snmkhya theory which holds that llie 
effect is implicitly and [xitcntially present in the cause. The cause 
iind the effect are identical. Bui the Naiyiyikaa hold that the 
cause and effect stand in the relation of seijucnce niul can never 
he identical. Cauise aud cffeei appear in our conEciouBness as 
eoparate. We never identify a piece of doth with the thread of 
ivhidi it is wade.. The doth was * asat ' hat the threads w'ere 
existent, 3(T(, When so made, we do not look npon it as threads 
arrangiH] in a eertain order but as doth. So tooi a jar is cot 
identical with its cause day. 

This theory sulTera from many difficulties. At the very 
(latset, it appears to tif. to Ijc inconsistent when we Uiink that 
oriiirJiitL hotlily ^uhstaucGs can have LheJr origin in it 
budilcsa suhstauce. NoD'^xistence can rievur 
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be transformed into oKistence- If tbe effect were absolutely non¬ 
existent before its pioduclioni it could by no means lx? brought 
into being. We caH;, for example, extract oil from mustard- 
seed a, but never from sand. Every efTect cxiota potentially irt 
its matcnsl cause, and ie only manifested as such ttirongh the 
activity of tJie agent. The jar in question exists in clay even 
prior to its being moulded as such. The potter's activity is only 
a suitable occasion for its mjinifestatioii as a jar. 

Further, if we accept the hypothesis of ^mrn&Aardda, we 
are forced to admit the principle of the plurality of causes. If 
the effect suddenly conies into Iwing spontaneously and does not 
exist potentially in the cause prior to its being manifested, we 
are forced to believe that anything can come out of anything 
else; and there Is no certainty that the same cause will produce 
Uie same effect. We know that llie causal connection is a 
neccssaty relation nod we got oil from mustard^ffeed only liecauai 
oil is uiLeront in the sccil ; but we cannot derive oil from sand 
and the reason is to 1^ found In the fact that there is no ne¬ 
cessary relation beivvem oil and sand, or iu other words, oil docs 
not implicitly inhere in the sand. 

Thus if we hold that the same cause will give rise to the same 
effect, we arc called upon to admit at tlw same lime that the 
effect remains implicit in the cause before its manifestation. 

Thus we see that the effect is not 'asaV or non-exiatent prior 
to its production. It Is to 1>e found inhering iu the cause, and 
fay the imtivily of the agent what was implicitly contained m the 
oau^e is explicitly expressed in the effect. The effixn is hidden 
from our view before its production and it is presented to ua 
under favourable conditioiia. Limits to knowledge are not i he 
same thing as limita to existence. We cannot, therefore, argue 
that because we do not see the effect before its production it doos 
not exist. But h doea exist though only implicitly. No fore¬ 
knowledge is possible if the effect is non-existent. The effect- 
form is, therefore, potentially existent in the cause. It is not 
purely *asat * before it is produced. 
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theory, though it gives a better interpietation of 
the Law of Causation and removes tbesbortcominge of Buddhism, 
is Dot fuUy satisfootory; because in refuting the Buddhists, it 
adopts some view that ate logioallj false. The Naiyujihii-difE- 
culties did strike the SariikhjiBts who render e better exphiua- 
tion of Causation. These three sctHwIs reprcseut the different 
stages of development of the same thought in so far as Causation 
is oonoemed. 

This school bolds that the effect is real or Jiuf. Whatever 
comes into Ixsing cannot be non<exjstent. The effect, before its 
prodiictioD, is implicitly presient m the cause 
**'*^ "* and imder suitabJe comlitioiis tbe cause mani¬ 
fests itsoif in the effect. The cause and Cie 
effect am not two different realities. The canse appears in the 
effect : the two are different aspects of the same pbenomenon. 
Before transformatioTi it is known as cause and after 
transformation it is known as effect. The author of 

Siddhartiitleh deftties causation ns a procesa of becoming In wliidi 
the cause gradually changes and leappeara in the effect. The 
effect can be descril^ed as the immanent hnaJitT, the formative 
principle realising itself Ibrougb successive transformations till 
it reaches the final growth and development. It is the generally 
ttccepted theory of causation in metn'iphyaics. 

The monistic doctrine of causation is known ea Ft'cctrfarddu. 
, The effect is not the transformation of Ibo 

«r CMMa M,i eause, ns the S^khyiats hoid, but ft is the 
manifestation of the cause; in tbia manifesta^ 
tion the cause is not affected in any way. According to Samkbya, 
the cause and the effect ore identical, because it is the poten- 
tisllty that comes into actuality. But Advaitism denies this 
truth and hold that the relation ia inexplicable, outrrocanlyfl. 
So far as our expericijoe is concerned, we can say this much 
that the effect cannot be understood iudependent of its material 
cause, i.r., a pot eunnol exist independent of clay. Thus it 
stands in opposition to the KyAya-Vai^lka systems that hold that 
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the effect ta a separate and independent entity. The relation ia 
not identical» becanee the actiriiy of the agent fails in this 
affir mation and the expression * the agent makes a thing ' ra 
emptied of alL meaning. Neither can it be considered aa 
biltfddbhcda as these are two contradictory terms wbicli c^nnut 
inhere in tlie Eame object at the some lime. Hence the nattice 
of the effect is nnapeakaUle or anirrecettit/a. This is che riew <if 
the S&mkarites. 

Advaita Vedflnta explaina the relation between the can bo 
and the effect as awenya. The term does not mean 
a&Afdd or non-ilifference as nsed in Sftthkhya. It means* on the 
oUier hand, that the effect has no being or reality apart from that 
of the c.iuse.' 

Vacaspsti Mi^ra in explaining the term (tuanifa says that 
It is neither bheiaor different nor abheda or ideiuicah In intro¬ 
ducing this term Adraitism differs fmm the Ny&ya-VaUe^a 
systems on the one hand, and and Pdtafl./ai'a on the 

other. If the caiii* and the effect are different, we fail to trace 
out any causal link between two separate* bdependeut and differ¬ 
ent entities. 

The activity of ibe ogent becoineB useless if the cause and 
the effect are identicnl. This abjection can be met by the 
SSmkhyistB hj saying that the activity of the agent Is necessary 
to bring potentiality into aciualliy as sre have seen in the ex¬ 
amples of the Soihkhyisls. This contention belng^granted, the 
theory cannot be constdereil as beyond dispute. Wlmt do we 
mean by the transforuialion of the caiiee into the effect? If 
tranafomiation implies a contplcte cliange of cause, knowledge 
would be impossible, for it makt^s cvotj stale of existence different 


1 jiftiiJili 

miiyuliui];. 


iuitla£riD7Siv4th kJu'yatya stidhyate tuukym. 

R. P.. 2. 1.!(}. 


(b} Nji khiitvaDtinyatvanrKtyeUiedaTfi brumatj kintti bbcditia vyl- 
sOtlhiimflV lataSon nilbhediiirayjulosijiraaaftgnb 


Bh,. a. 1. 14. 
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from the previous state. If it means, on the other hand, that 
transformation is not of the whole but of the parts only, the 
quearion arises whether Ibese parts are different from or identi¬ 
cal with the entire cnuec. If we nlUrm ili© lim alternative, we 
have to admit tlie aynlliesia between the two and this is 
logically absurd. The otlier alternative is meaningless, hecauBe 
it the parts are identical with the entire cause and got iheraseWcs 
iransfonued, what is the ground of objection to the wliole being 
idiangod? 

Again, the application of the law of Iransforraation on nni 
versal Eequcuce kada to furiher diflieulties. What is 
the nature of the entire cause that is transformed into 
diversified forms ? Is ii parlless or is it endowed wi^ 
parts ? If it be purtless, it gees to prove that complete change ifl 
produced in tlte primordial cause in every form of transformation 
end the effect must be eternal. If we accept the second alterna¬ 
tive, the primordial cause becomes no longer eternal but perish¬ 
able. 

All these defects and shorloominga of the giltbkhyiBtB lead the 
Advaiiins to accept the theory of tuoarlu, evototion, or self- 
alienation. i.e., the proeesa of reflection in which the effect do^ 
not possess the same amount of Iwing as the cause * Tliis is 
also transformation, but a new form of transformation, i. 
manifcsiation. TJio effect is a mere appearance and ia valid only 
empirically from the phenomenal standpoint* Causality hold^ 
gow\ as long as we am confined to the emplricjil world, but wlicu 
we tranacend the pbeiiomentil world and judge the effect from 
dm metaphysical standpoint, it is non-existent or false. 
Esiierieuce must presuppose tho chain of causation, but lieyom 
experience il bus no vulidity. 

i (t) DhnnuitT, I, 1. 4> 

(si) Rnlpataru. p. 117, l.U-i. 

» 8, L., p. loa. 
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The Buddhist logiciana» who advocate asatkiiryariida or 
‘ Rauddhk <>i productjciti of a previously iion-exiateiit ciFecl 
“npitiU 25 heJd by the Naiyayikaa, also ttUitnately come 

Qt iht Adnitiw.' to tijo moDistic conclustou that tlio effect is 

iion-edsteDt and false. The Sauir^tika, cm Itemg questioned 
why the same seed should produce oil nod not any other »tib»taiicc> 
tJmugh it is oil eqimiJy tiou-'eKistent in the causat entity^ only 
says in reply that there can l>e no queationing with regard to the 
ultimate laws of nature, which are vint linkable and beyond the 
scope of Philosophy, They are to be accepted its facts wlthont 
question.* There is no means of divining the timer powers of 
tbings by intuition; they can be known only when particular 
i-fEccts are seen to be protiuecd* There la on unknown law which 
regulates the powers of thtogsand the detcmiinate effects that ore 
seen to issue from particular causes are determined by this un¬ 
known law, But it has Iwen urged that determination connotes 
the idea ol delimitation» and when tiie other limit, viz,, the effecti 
is abiient, bow can you speak of detennination ? it is imder- 
standalile if tbe effects are existent in some form or othur* 
otherwise, it ia only a word without meaning,* Tfie Biiddhist 
allows idle justice of the objection that the word * determination' 
is iiiappijcabie in the absence of tlic other liiitit. viz,^ the effect. 
But the poaition he seeks to eeniblish simply amounts to this ; 
thal the causal entity, ilie unii^ue fact which is seen to be in¬ 
variably attended by another entity styled Uic effeel, is utideaiahle 
os u Tual, substantive fact, though the partietdor expressions 
usually employed to cltaractense it may fail to convey a correct 
idea of ita real nature. Words are but convetiiiuil symbols, 
employed according to the taste and [iiirpost* of tlie speaker and 

* Niyatneintya-saktid TSAtOoi'ha prntik^Qam 
hhavanlj imiiuyojyiiai datione d&hs^aktiv'fiL 

T. S.. iU. <I3H. 

V ATiiJbinam anifpstttrniyBtfiatpiKi snktiiyah 

aattT« tu oiyamati t^im yukkith envqdbjko daiiu. 


T. S., BJ. 29, 
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lie 

ortj by no mana&r of to be n^^anlud as iAtes^ral part^ of 

tbing^-la-theoiselTOs. So t be objectioD with regard to au expres* 
aion does not touch tho essential nature of things. However 
objectiouaUle and defective the fanguage one may use to Interpret 
the causal relntioo may be the existence of the two entitie^i one 
foNowing cioaely on the heels of another, Is unquestionable. AJl 
exisknts being momentary can have neither a past nor a future 
tiistory end their momentary cxistenco is interpreted as origuia- 
tiou by a necesfiftry dctlon of the tindetetanding.^ 

The quesiion of their previous existence or non-existence 
cinnot. therefore, arise, as a momentwy entity is tx kypotiied 
dcfltitute of all coiitinutty. Tt is, liowevdr, by a ftcUon of the 
nnderstatidiDg, supposed to be noot-existent in the past, as it is 
only seen to emerge closely on the heels of another entity. But 
in reality neither existence nor iion-existohce can be predicated of 
it, as a non-existent can never be existent or vice versa. The idea 
of one thi ng tteing the cause and another being effect is also an 
iuteElectiial helion—^a mere form of undcretanding called Into 
lieing by the necessity of interpretuig the relation of two events, 
wiiich, how^ever, ha^ nothing to do with the objective order of 
reals. What happens In reality is that one i-utlty foliowa closely 
another/ And this is endorsed by on ipte dirif of the Lord 
Buddha, ’’ 0 thou hfahfeuate (take it) that all these plwnomenu 
have no origination, as neither existent nor nou-cxistoiit can be 
produced," * 

1 VanttiarifU pennparakoiidanyliiism k9EinamjSkHTttiiltir»;J evubbuva 
evolpodft ttyuejnbi, 

T. s,. p. as. 

^ (d) TJtpitdo TOstubbAvasta aa'iuta ub aata tsLM, 

uiUbadbyata JuJpQnyil kevnliuii IvButA dbiyu. 
ib) Yadiiiaii) vsetouo t^pnut AkniunUiAmik^yHta 
Pt w^ alnnuti tBdtijath prSgbhUte ividamaBt] na. 

T. s., su. ssj.aa, 

^ Anulpuma mafaunate awadinunorkb MdHutCoraButpaimatvAt. 

T. 8., p- 33. 
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This account of (be Sauf^ntika throtps overboard the theory 
of causation in (ofo. It reduces causation to a mere meciianicol 
sequence and confesses ite inabilit}’ to explain the diameter of 
neceaaity, wJiich diatingmahes causal relation from cases of 
nccidemal sequence. The 5a«frdnJiIca pla>-B into the hands of 
the who declares that causaiicm js an appearance 

and not reality. The ^ttnyfl-rddu and the theory of Maya have, 
however, the virtue of logical cooHialency fo their credit, as they 
make no scruple to declare that the pbenornenal order of things 
is unintelligible and inexplicable, that the entire cosmos is a 
myatenooB appearance, 

■N&gdtjuna and Saihkanii with tlieir keen logical aeumPii, 
have shown in unmistakable language that causation is the liiddeo 
rock) on which tlio ship of realisQ) must suffer shipwreck. 
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CHAPTER V 

Nature op pHENOMEKAr Appearance 

Tlic theorv of pbenoinenRlhy of thia order of esi&tence lias 
R long ystory behind it; it Wtts inter od developed by tliP iVro- 
Ft'danfic teachers of thesoll0o1^ GRudAj^da, the 
first sy^tcmaiic essponent of tlie ddimifn-I'cdaRfn wrote a chapier 
on the phenomenal character of this worldly e)datenoe. Hia 
phiJoaophy waa perhaps greatly iDSueoced by the 
emd the Mad^yawiftd schools of CttddhiBm, To him the worldly 
eRistciiJce is a pure Bubjccti ve illusion ami the senae-peroeption 
of our waking oonsdousneas is just akin to the dream ienprea- 
fiions.* Gaudspada has applied the very same arguments as 
adranced by the Ruddhistic teachers. 

Next cornea daihkaiu who has repudiated the doctrine of 
nnreallty of externa] objects as propounded by the VijnSmsada 
school. But lie mamtalns the plienoitienality of the emotive 
order and explains this appearance to lie a seeming expression 
of A-logical reality. Acconliog to the l/i/i 1 dMaPii<fa the creative 
order is a mere subjective Illusion. The waking consciousness 
is Blmilar to the dream conaciouanesa. But according to 
Samkara, tlie world of osistence is not a subjective creation or a 
mere illusion. The waking cODsoiousness is different from dream 
oODsciouraess, iuasuiueh as the former has got a pragmatic 
validity ivhilc the latter has got none. 

^ stfaMo IiyEkanuTbunDAai^i^ah 

hi samatveiiii prfisiclilbeniuTii betuoii 
ItiLhVimla ca 

ViinllbAiij Mdiikkb amiIuIM \ v & lok^jtMh 

Sapr^yojcuiata tfifikrh TipralipAd^hite 

TnsmadQdjtmiAirattveiLa mUbyiuTii Uudu t« 

MXQ,, 5 , fl, 7 , Ch. H, 
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The worlcl oeitbar is, nor is not, and so tta natnre is indes-> 
cribabie. While it is different froni bein^ and Dorii*being it 
sbareg in the character of b<ith. All finite things, ns Plato says, 
are made op of being and noipbeing. Phenomenal appearance 
is, in the words of Bosanquet, "the great ultimate contradiclion 
of the finite mfliiite nature-" fleaFcn and Earth shall pass 
away, our body decay;-, onr s^enees change and our empirical 
egoes are built up before our eyes, h'one of these is ultimately 
real. The whole chain of phenomenal existence is a maoifesta-' 
tion or an expression of reality and is itself false as on iudepeii> 
dent existence. 

Now the probletu which faces ns here, is whai is the true 
nature of falsity attributed to the phenomenal appearance by 
the leachera of the AdtaitaA^edSnla^ The MadltfUes, who 
hold the worldly appearance as real, serioualy quoatlon the 
standpoint of the Sat^arifettf VyaanrAin, the author of the 
NijiiySmfia, puts forward and critically e.\ammcB all plausible 
interpretations of falsity and comes to the conclusion that none 
of them is logically cogent to give a riitiomil cs:x>lanation of 
falsity gf the phenomenal world. Thus contending ngainat the 
position of the ^Vco-Fcdciiitfc teachers, VySaaraja asks the 
Advnilina what is the real nature of falsity predicated of the 
phenomenal appearances P The Advaita-teachura adTOnco five* 
fold Jogical explanations of the concept.* Madhuaudana 
Saraavatl in hi^ the monumental work of the 

ATec-Fedauftc acboul, has given a brilliant exposition of the 
concept against a good number of objections of V’yfib’arSja and 

^ {1} SadaesttaniidbikEmi^iitTSm, PnlipannopiidLau iriukulilu' 

Difi^dha-pratijogitvuD, (31 JMiuimv&rLjatvbia, (4J Bvni^rajuiifthatyimtQ- 
bbaViipntLjogitTAio. (6) SadriviktAtvaih mitbyatTain. 

The fiist dfl&oltioiii has bees by PadmnpndA in hift Paftco' 

padit'B, iccond sad tbml by PrukiifiatiijAA in bis Ticdratia, fourth by 
Ciiaufcba in bis TWtedpraiflpitrd imd filth by Aaaadabodbu in hii 
dTpdridf. 
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bis Bubool ; ami he thuA jx^inticd out the re^l esseuoe of tbc 
five-fold o^planalioiiB of faloitj put Oirword by tfie maatori* of 
the Advaita sobooi. In replying to the qaeatton of VyasarAja, 
MadhuBildEuia^ on the baab of the expoaltton of the PafieapadikS 
of Padmapilda, defines faboUood or wtfAiiafro ae someibing 
incxplicahJe and inoooceivablc in the sense that it is neither the 
leceptade {edhttam^ia) of esijjtence and iior of non-exbtenoe^* 
Against tbb explanation of Padmap&da, Yyaear^Ja contends 
that 8ada»adatutdkihaTamivat which according 
bow'imtiurbtedX to the vicw'iioiut of Fadina|Ada, is the critc- 
tytiuatt Pttjimnpiiiit piQii of falsehood, b a concept which atnnda 

against aJI logic and reason and connotes nothing bgically valid. 
Padmapaclu's expression admib of three possible interpretations 
but none of them b free from fallacy of one kind or another. 
The three probable interpretations brought forward by Vyasaruja 
arc:—(a) The absolute negattun of non-existence cliacac tensed 
by existence, (b) The dual character of the absolute negation ol 
existence and that of non-existenoe. (c) The absolute negation 
of nou-exiFteuce aa determiued by that of existence * 

In pointing out uiadequactes tu the given interpretations 
Vy&saraja contends that the first exposition 
)B untenable because pUenoincnal appemanoes 
H out t7 Vjfsii)*. are real and can in no way be characterise 
by non-exittteuoe dcteriniaed by existence 
The Mfldhrites admit abt;'0lute existenoe of the phenomenai 
appearance and totally deny non-exbience advocated by 
the aierjiytio teachers. And non-existence or Bsaffi-a being 


t StuIaajteaeodlukaraaatTiimatiirviioystvsib ioitbyatvsiniti. P, P.,j>.8, 
■ T»t liiiti »iittTB'Viiivt3snttvnbhavah, SAtteatyflntubhfiTiUsttvntyaiita- 
bb&vampaiti dhcknuadvayaui, sntitviityantabhaTKtvo euti asaltvgtyarttU»liikv^ 
rupatit vj£ifpun. 

N, BIr., p. 

In GXiiiBinlng rBfJnmpada’ft cxprassitm VyfiSBrSjB takes lua stend only 
on bhe gramataiiual and ayntuclicot fumiatjan of Liu exprusion. 

Vide SfdJhivjfAkhy^, p. OS, 
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negated tbercin, tlie worldly appearjinoe caniiot be characterised 
by any partieoJar form of non-eibtecce 
for a sabstontive ospeot of a concept being denied 

svU special featores which determine the nature of the suhalonttve 
must also be neceesarily negated. 

Further such an exposition oemunUs the fallacy of 
sadh^Sprasiddhi or attempting to prove some' 

F*l|Br7 of Sadlima- i * 

prtiid4ht^ thing ^mch js nawhere known to 

sgd/ipa or the major or what is to lie predicated 
Of the minor mndl be a known fact. NoD<exi 9 tciice characterised 
by exu>lenoc, which is the suggested criterion of falsity, is a 
concept which la totally devoid of any factuahty according lo the 
A^dlivites. Hence lliere arisen? llie fallacy of sad/ij/^-pm-uW/w 
or reasoning from something which is nowhere known to 
exist.’ 

The second interpretation is unsatisfactory because it involves 
contradiction or Of the two charac- 

which are quite contradictory in their 
nature, if one is negated in a phenomenon, the 
other i& posited by the negation of the ftrat 
one, l>ut the two cannot reside simultaneously. Kow if the 
almolute negation of existence is denied in the phenomenal 
appearancct its contradictory, the negation of non-existence, is 
posited therein ; and again if the absolute negation of non¬ 
existence is n^ated, the negation of exisicnoe is iwaited in the 
worldly existence. 


^ is a fdlsoj of renaotmig based on tbs inipn^bsbiltiy 

of or major. When in * syllogiBin, Ibif major whiab ia aifirmcd 

or denied of the tubjetit or Iho minof, IwoTned an unknoim faolor. the 
ayllogistic nrgament cotnmirs the fallacy of unknown predication. Fof ax. 
ample, in iLo ajllogistn " a mountaiJi litts goJdeu fue, becauaett tuis anmlte,' 
Uti) golden fbe or the mnjor Of the sjllofi'am is not known to ui jind hcoeo 
Buoh « foetor oannot be predicated of the mounuoi and the ayJJcgiaa) 
beoooiea fBlIueiaufi. 
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For tbe test o! the two concepts ‘ sativa and asatfra/ esis' 
tence and noa'Csistenoet is contradiction 
^ and non-<ontrftdiction. Worldly esis?tences are 
set because they are noE contradicted; and 
tile oyster-silver, rope-seti?cnt, etc., are fl^saf beaiuse they are 
contradicted. If siiftt’o or (ibddfif/atirs be negated in a pheno¬ 
menon it lojjicalty Xollowa that the phenomenon ia asat or hddAtfa, 
The exposition under considerntinn positing two cnjitradictory 
characterisUcsj rtJt., the absolute negaliou of existence and of 
non-existence in the worldly appearance commits an unavoidable 
contradiction or 

Secondly, the interpretation is faulty ^ it might be turned 
against the Advaitin'a position in twofold 
manner. In the first place, it may lie argued 
that Brahman being devoid of all determinate 
qualities can be said to be marked by the negation of existence 
and that of lion-existcnce. Hence if this tlual characterisation, 
i?t;r.I negation of existence and non-esistence be the criterion of 
falsity. Braimmi itself becomes false. Then again if Brahman 
thuB characterised lie taken as absoJniciy real, the worldly 
appearance should also be regarded na real as it is, on ibt* 
Advaitin'fl own admission, marked by these two dual negative 
characters. This is what is called one of the ‘occafltons of 
rebuke* (iiijraha^thiinam) known as drfhdiifnmm, i.c., the 
argument leads to a position which is not intended.* 

* (o) Vidt JfySjfaiiiFtn. p. 22. 

(b) unyaturavidhiiiaatariyidtatvat satb'atyani&bhiiv© 

sAdbye ryitbatih. cvamaBaHiTrityantribhikve sfidhye sattsaaf ftw* ptAptji 
jniQtt'b tadatyautaUifirMadliaao vyrihatlritjartliftb. N, Mr.* p. 22 , 

(e) SftitvAbbavasrkdb&na EuattvaBye {miptyiL punarcH&ttviiblmv'a. 
BudbattA TjiihHtLrityartJial)i It- bfr* P‘ I®- 

i (a) JilrilIiarnnika.-Brfthm»TiU 9attTttnJui?c’'|n aftiirHpftUiaaandiiiy6. 

tropnpaitya RrlhiatvrACi^a- Mr-- p- 24 . 

(b) Hajatuii vin&pi iuktyAdjui rajata-pratlti-vyflTRtiHrfididiiriaaiit 
utpRtlrtrtbuib Tianpl aalpratltyndorupapsttrivatilagh/ivsniiti Bmbmiipi 

SHdrupoiii an Kldliyat, pruaitatTfit BraUnia. sadrupSalLti jR^atyapi tulyam. 

N. Mr. T„ p. It, 
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Tbu poaition is again untenable, because the major or wdhtfa 
cannot be proved from the given esplanaiory 
example an the explanatory instance is in* 
adequate. In the syllogism under chscuaston 
' negation of existence and of non-exiatenee ' is the major 
or s^dhya mid the oyster-ailver rope-serpent, etc., are the 
given explanatory inatancea. Now the Madhvites contend 
that the absohite negation oi existenee may exist in the 
nones t oyster-ailver, etc., but the negatiou of non'existence 
can in no way be admitted in them liecauae they are 
unreal or asat in their character. Thns only a part of the 
major is proved by the explmiatory instance. Hence the instance 
ia jadhT^a-oil'afaJ 

It may he argned in reply that if the major of the syllogism 
under disciission being partly negated in the oyster-silver and 
such other explanatory examples, makes the inference a fanlty 
one, the well»known syllogism ‘ the earth diftera from other cate¬ 
gories for its smell ’ * also becomes fallacious. For in this 
syllogism, wafer, ether, etc., form the explanatory examples, and 
*the difference of all other categories * forms the major isMhya), 
Now in a i>ar(icular example, aay in water, difference of all 
other categories except its own sell can be held, but the difference 
of xvater in water csri in no wny be acknowledged ; and in this 
way all explanatory instanecB fail to prove the mutual negation of 


' SdJAya.vita/a Ik <ms of tbe four fattaeJea of t&o pOiitif o eip)». 
nnUjTj inslanee, for fMoipb, if in tba ayUc^ian, eouari ta eteniBl booauso 
j| ia wittinut a cause, and whflL ia without a cause ta ctenuJ the uutecetlent 
iiott.ejtiatOiioo Of prSyahhatfl be hrotigbi fonrartl as ad expljiuntoiy instanoa, 
tiiu inaUuco ieing negated at the cirigi'iiatioiii of its oouoterjiart or pKtijfoifl 
coimol le chametorian] h$ eternal and the major of the sjUngiam thut rtooB 
not eriet in the explmmUrj oiample and the laamjjie tBstjiJcd sMhya-vift^ltt. 

* Prthivi itarcbhfo bbiilyate gandbnvattvfit. 
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all categone:^ of Uie major of the given syllogifim. And the 
esamples being partiatlf invalid In their nntnre mralidate the 
sytlogiBm. ’ 

But the aigumerit is not ommndng. for, the given ajllogisra 
lieing [iiiiel; negative in its clinracter does not 

require a positive instance to prove its major 
and the question of ^adhya~tiaiJia!tja being one 
of the defects of the ciuuaple bomogeoooua with 
the proven, cannot lie urged in the case of 
purely negative form of Infetence. Snob on inferenot- is based on 
the negative form of rydpfi or ooncomitance lietween the nega¬ 
tion of the major and that of the middle. Even then, a qiicstion 
may oEituralfj be asked that such a major cannot be e0Ublish- 
ed berauflc (lie instance of such a concomitance cannot be 
found anywhere eke. It is found only in the earth where 
it is doobted and has to be proved by the 
f^Dot wn!? tiM syllogietic argument. Hence the charge of 
Aad}iydpra$idinii or the improbability of the 
major invalidates the whole chaio of reasoning. 

To refute the charge it may he argued that the tnajoi^the 
difference of all catcgories»ia not to be understood indivIduaHy or 
separately but collectively by a particular determinate cognition 
{iii£iv(a-hu<Ulh%) in which (lie aggregate itself is presented as iU 
object (sainufidfanihanajildna}. Thus in a particular instance, 
e.jj,, in water, the dUfemitcc of water itself may appear as an 
Tiw awrsn pf absurdity, but tlic negation of totality or 
MHiGlifl in any particular case is logically 
eetabliBlied. And in this way the given major 


‘ («) S. Mt., p, S 4 . 

(if) Prthivltanlibiniietyatrnpi traj(xtal«bIied»iiHin audbjatvut jaladau 
t«jabpi^1>liftidvadBiiihbc!ilaijSih fliUbtvepI Jalabtiuduftya &bhj'ttut eii^tiyo- 

T^lkalyiim. N- 3»lr. P., p. 34. 
to) N. Mr. T.. p, 12 . 
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may be proved in .11 (lekrogcncoii. instances aud tbe cbarge of 
SQdktjapraSiddhi ia a futile oueJ 

the applicattoo of the same bgic which ^tablisliea the 
difference of all categories in earth on account of its smelly the 
Advaitins avoid the oppotienfa charge of 
^hydprusiddhi QT o{ improbable predication. 
Of the two noted churacteristics of tbe major 
the negation of existence may be fomid ia tbe oyster^silTer 
and that of non-esistence in the phenomenal appearance : but the 
two can nowhere be found In a eingle substratum. For this 
reason the charge of improbability major has been urged in 
the AdvaitA'interpretation of falsity,* In repudiating the 
Madhrites* charge of gadktjdprusiddhi, the A<lvaitin 6 contend 
tliat the two cfiaructoristics, rw,. negation of existence and of 
nau-exisience, ate jointly and collectively apprehended as the 
counterpart (Fra%oj^i> of one absolute negation ; and the 
oyster sUver, rope-serpent, etc., which, though incapable of 
being characterised by the negstion of non-exieteuce, can be 
logically determined by the negation of both the charactemtics 
taken jointly. For the negation of both in the substrate of oj»t‘ 
is a ivelUadiuitted fact in the science of reasoning. 


* («) N, Mf., p. 24, 

W/«J«iltf*?odasanjonjabliaFtoiiniteji.hprabbrti|^ 
je^*uiaDt«T»rii trayodatSanyonyflbhRva iti Nim utiilamb«MrupMik*- 
jOiuifttudfaafimB prB*tddIii.*iirtiidij»reOB vyitljrekafiifQpBn«d wfibbtivail 

S, Mr. P., p. 1 ^ 4 , 


«« «fldti>'ata«oci)u 4 Bkavai« 5 hfiiiu,tTOn. 
ii»db^t*TM0hediik9*y» ««muhaliihiuuiil«.jMjKspirudlj«lv*ByB vyjisajjii. 

vfitEnlhAnuasyfi praLyal[ub|iave^qQj,u^.jp^^^ " 


K. ilr, P,, p, IS, 

* EJtfldtiikwaojfiviweliedeni* wdliyBitidilieroddeiyBtveim utre ekWbi. 
Imraoyavawshiiden* iBdbjapfadddhefahbiv^Tt *pniaiddliftvifem^ta iysdevii, 

X. Mr. P., p; 24 . ' 
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Mow (be irfiiibvites cooteiid that auch a position may refute 
ht- of MdftjfaprartddJiit but one oi 

iSviihk^^* major being already admitted 

^ explanatory example, e, tf., oyater-silrer, 
tije Adraita fwsition can in no way ovoid the 
charge of affiieleft-stddbd-sadfiaftafd or proving 
what is partly proved.' 


The third interpretation of falait}' in which the two in* 
depemteni negations of existence and non-existence,, as they 
vya„,ij,*» «ii> understood in the second interpretation, 

cJnn d ni ihirf ill. combined in a eitigle notion of two com- 
ponent {larts, one being the qualifying epithet, 
and the other a uoun qualified. The absolute negation of ex¬ 
istence and of non-existence related as noun and adjective would 
not give t1;e Advaitins any relief for all the shurteominga, 
mainly baaed on the two negative marks, L:ia., (1) epdgfulta or 
contradiction, (9) arthUntaram or shifting of topic and (3) vuiiff lya- 
oatfraipa or inadequacy of instance pointed out in the second inter¬ 
pretation, may be shown to have crept in the third one as well* 
Of the two other fallaclcSi viz,, {1) sadhyUprasiddbi or impro¬ 
bability of Ihc major and (’2) or 

proving what has been partly proved, the charge of aiddha- 
<ddfi on fit id does not lie in this interpretation; for a major ibutt 
characterised has nowhere been pari iaQy known, The question 
of amiatah^siddha-sadbonaM occurs in eases in which the distinc¬ 
tive marks of the mBjor (sadfitfaldcflccftcdaffadbarma) are not one 
hilt many ; and of the many marks of the major, some already 
exist where they are to bo proved. In the second explanation of 
falsity, the major was charscterised by its two conatituent parts 
and one of them, itiz,, the negation of existence w-aa already 


' PrthtvUorabliinnit pribivltT^itjatia tmyodti^ioyoayibliaviLattiniva 
ibirilpi uiliTiiftfittiFuty&iLLabhnvHyDt? l^raijfEiktiiD pr&taiddhittvdlui katlmiioidik' 
pr^iddb^Tile^ntvfthhoV b 'p i asiittvj ant tibkoTAih^e atddii iidbac . 

N. Mr., p, 21 . 
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prcadoutt^d in tlia ojster-stJvcr, tliuu tlie charge of 
iiiddbi snditaniiia htisii^n urged in the second expojittion. In 
the ibird one, the combined notion (diiiiff-biddhi) bos been 
teben ns the mujot itnJ the diatinctivc feature of the mapr 
{jiffdh^^t^viicchedskiidfiaTma) is a unique one comprising tlie 
two coiwtrtuente in a single determinate notion- It ii a third 
notion diatincE from the two and refaling the two us u 
limiting adjunct and the noun quailSed, in other words, 
the dislitictive mark of the major is not ideatieal witii 
the characteristics of the ilelerajioate factor and ibat of 
the upun (pfrc?a«iafaeaccAedii^:a and mie^fjatStfQccbedakaU 
i i4i^^a^buddhi or deturmmtiie do^dil is one disi ioativt jodgmeal 
which unites the two or more independent tiofions in one single 
whole and originates as a third apprehension springing out of 
individiial notions which are united In one whole. And this 
wholeness ^ing the distinctive feature of the major the 
major in its entirety ia nowhere establisheil and thus the 
ehargeof aiftfafah-AidrfAa-sddlwii'itd cannot ba urged in the third 
exposition.^ 

When lids wholencsg forms the characteristic of the major 
a new defect creeps into the esposiiion. The combined concept' 
Th#dtan 5 *=f-Ji»r. « the distiiictiFe feature of the major 

hare already noticed, the two com* 
ponent parts related as noun and its determiu* 
ing adjimcfa. Now to establish falsity of the phenomenal 
uppearances, if the AdvAiia^teachere prove the absolute negation 
of existence ^sattvdtyantm^va) in the worldly existences against 
the Mudhvites who advocate their reality, the Advnita propoaition 


* (a) SacthjstArBechodahaikynmiudi^ siddhasadbanatvaoi 


(frj Prairte cknu^a tudbyuiv^tiB 

kaikveoa ta(lsviuBhiQaag3(l]]:jBS7a asiddhatToiiiiAtlija 


N. Mr., p, S5. 
&AdhjrataTaiMilieda- 
sidiUiaaBtlhiuii. 


K. Mr., p. 20. 
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cat) l>e affirmed and the portion which fann^ the limiting 
ndjimct of the entire jiidgiueat forming the major 

18 quite enough toestabllali the Aiivaita tenet of falBiiy and tJ»e 
portion representing the main component appear^ 

to he redundaiil, fori (be absolute negation of non^iatence in 
iLt’ phenomenal esiatoiicea ia au admitted hict in the (heaiaof the 
M&dbviteij. Thns the chiirge of cyarfftfl-pideftm/fl or superfluity 
of the subjective aspect of the major renders the interpretation 
faulty. 

Agaiuat this Uie Advaitln^ might argue that the charge of 
cj/afih(]'pf^C£Jja((i or redundaocy of the suliatantiTe aspect of the 
major cannot Ik brought againjst the monistic thesis. For to 
establish the falsity of the phenomeoaT world which has been 
characterised Ity the Advaitios as neither being nor non-being, 
tucli a euperfluitv of the major is rathe)' helpful and itilenticiQal. • 
The Adrniia teacLera, establlBhing such a redundant major in tiie 
minor, in the phenomenal appearance, charaotense it aa false 
in the isense of being indescribable in its nature, Tlie worldly 
Appearance is neither existence nor noo-existence. It partakes 
of the character of both l)cing and non-being. It is neither 
ultimately real as it bos got no permanent substratum of its own 
nor does it share in the nature of sky-flower/ hare's horn, etc., 

AS they are ab-^olute uougiit. The world appearance takes a 
middle oouree between the two es-tremes. We do not and 
cannot know its nature. It is inconceivable and inexplicable. 
To attribute falaity iu this peculiar ueuse, the Advaitliis deem 
such a superfluity as ao absolutely necessary part of the major 
and the charge of redundancy id the monistic propoeition is 
beside the point. 

Even grauutig for the sake of argument that the charge of 
superfluity of the lubstantive portion ol the major (nyarfha- 
piicfyatd) can be met io the above way, the MSdlivites returo 
to the charge and contend that the charge of 
sSdfti/dpraHrfdAi cannot be got over and seems 
to be I) formidable ubjection to the Advatta 
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syUogisuj. It might be contended that though such a deter- 
miaate major can no where be estaUisUed, the diffi?reut parts 
of it might be proved ^pamtelj. Thus the esisteut proves 
the oGgetion of non-eitistent and the non-existent proves the 
negation of osistent. But such proof by parts cannot estabUah 
the totality which la the essence of the 

given major. Moreover any such attempt to prove the total 
major by part wouJd banish the fallacy of ^dhyipraniddhi from 
the acience of reasoning. In the univefsally accepted instance 
of .^dkySprauddlti, rfr„ the ‘earth ia scratchetl by the hare's 
hern Itecause it is earth/' * the hare's ham being an impossibility, 
the ayllogism suffers from the fallacy of ‘uriknown predicatiem,' 
The real absurdity of the proposition lies in the fact that then? is 
no inherent relation betweeu the hare and the horn. And it is 
no answer to tire fallacy to my thiit the two terms ' hare ' and 
‘ horn ■ cau be token separately os real entities. Since such 
separation of elements of the complex major is against the real 
essence of the argument, the two parts are to be taken as 
a collective nntioa and the charge of sadhyiprasiddhi will apply 
whenever there is any such disjunction of parts. 

To refute the charge put forward by VylUaraja against the 
expression of Padtnaplda, hradhuaudana Sarasvati contends that 
the objecliona are not to the point. The charge of contradiction, 
or vydghdfa as pointed out by Vyasorilja in the second inierpreta- 
Titi' nf Madhiwudana observes, cannot stand. 

The real esaence of Vyftaariija’s charge of 
contradictioD lies b the fact that of two 
absolute negations of diverse character, viz., the absolute itegaiicn 
of existence and of non-exietonce when one ia negated, the other 
is invuriably posited and pice rerea; but the two cannot reside in 
a single substrate. Against this, Mudhnsudana argues that 
Vyisaraja'a charge is mainly based on wlml the two terma satlra 
and osaftoa, existence and nen-existence. connote here. Are Urey 
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to taken in the sen^e that (1) one is the absofuie nega tiun of 
the other (fira,Ypara>rtr<ifii7rSj!^ta|fa), or that f3) one invariably 
and univereally iiervades tlie absolute negation of the btlier 
{panjjpfira'piTiaftarywpflfratiiyil}, or that (3) tbe absolute negation 
of one is to be pervaded by the other {p^T^ftpara-piraha-vy&pijatayn). 
These are Ihe three possible interpretations which might 
bring about the charge of contradiction in the Advaifa- 
position. To explain the position further; if existence be taken 
in the sense of the absolute negation of nott'existcnoe and non- 
exietence as that of exjgtence» they cannot reside in llie same 
Hubstratc ; if tigaiu they are located in the Eome siibstratum, they 
are not of the said nature, if the negation of existence (u^affps) 
be characterised lo belo<iated in the substrate of the absolute negU' 
tion of existenoei ostiftea cannot be deBned as the absolute nega¬ 
tion of esistence^ in other words, if the negation of iijon-oxist- 
enoe exista in the substrate of that of existence: the two concepts 
fittva and aatiftru cannot be characterised as mutual absolute 
negation. For exampicj, the negation of existence isattvii'hhara) 
exists in the eubatrate of the negation of existence, thus existence 
cannot be cbiiracteriscd ma the negation of existence. StutiltirlT, 
if the negation of existence exista in the substrate of that of non- 
existence, non-existence and existence cannot be defined as 
mutual absolute negation/ 

Again, if n-tafft'a, negation of existence, is to be located in 
the Bubatrate of that of existence, (Kfitfira 
tw^ cannot invariably and universally pervade the 

negation of existence. As for example, anf/TrO or existence, which 
can be negated in the substrate of the negation of existence, 
can not pervade the negaticm of existence, ao la nan-exiatence. 
On the other hand, if or existence is to be located in the 


^ ABJittFOjii jadi Rat t vlilihlTft-samM5d krtem ^ jm ahVyfir aVii ^ tjiiiA 

naftynt; 5atyailabbaTfig&mnnMhikj^rE^iti--irvBUTiBVitkaThiEki 
uu iddihbaTicmpatnUi evnm suttrapm vtdi o^tUibMvaMmiiniUfhikflmna- 
i¥»bbATftkaii] sjut, taAii a^sfltlribbZiTiu^pfliii ciA syat. 

tJujgtoe^ on tfat (J. B-* pp. 
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same location witli ttie ocgatioo of non-existence, sattva cannot 
pervade tLe negarion of non-exieteijce/ 

If asflffpa resides in tlie substrate of the negation of esi^tencej 

ExpljUllllL£]ll of tlie the negation of existence is not to be pervaded 
by and pfee rerso.* All these contra- 

reasonings definitely prove that saitm and fliitlfi’o cannot reside 
in tlie aacuc substrate and this invalidates the Advaita-proposition 
which choracterisea the worldly esiatanoe with the dual negation 
of both existence and non-existence. Here lies the real logic of 
contradiction (tipdg/wfo) pointed out by Vyasarilja. 

In rG|iudiatttjg VySsaraja’a charge of oontradiclion Mndhn- 
sudanEi contends that none of three interpretations of the concepts 
satUm and osaftpa is free from defects. That saffeti and a^atfpa 
are to be taken as niiilua] absolute negation (paraapara-oiVnfic- 
rupa) is a position advocated by the Miidhvites but thorougldy 
discorded by the fSamkaritea* The Adviut-ins e.vp{aiu the criterion 
of sattva as free from contradiction of all tiinea (friJtdio- 
Mdustic iipiiiifc. hfl(i/ipffti:a7Ji) and asaftta as what does never 
form thc object of cognition as reality in 
any substrate.* The aky-llower. hare'a horn, etc., which have 
no objectivity ut all, are never enguised as real in any siihatralum ; 
they ate therefore styled as ’ asaf ’ or unreal, PhenonmenoJ 
appearaacefi, which satisfy the demand of our pragmatic life, 
have objectivity of their own and ureapprehended as real. They, 
therefore, cannot be classed with the noneat sky-ftott'er, hare's 
horn, etc. The pot, carrying water, occupyiiig a [mrticular space- 
position, is cognised as real and cannot be charged with unreality 
as explained by the monistic teachera. All pheDoinenal objects 
which serve the pragmatic affairs of life, cannot lie defined as 
absolute nought t nor can they be explained as real iu the abso¬ 
lute sense of the term. They, tborefore, do not come uiirfer 
the category of either is or is not ” and their nature is 

* Ibid, p. 61. a Ibid, p, 5J, 

* £T0(ddapjrupMluiu fat t tens p^ti^nmOButvamiiliCkarji^tVAm. 

Ad, S„ p. 61, 
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(liSorent from both. The world-appearaaoe has got an empirical 
exieteocc of its own. it is not exiabence it) the pure and 
absolute aeuse of the teruit it is also uot falae in ttie aeiise of 
non-exiatence tvhich ia the characteristie of sky-flowor, hare's 


iio4 itKfid In t\m leiue 

liulXlllSl* DAdUliDD ol 
tbe4i1>a. 


horn, etc. The world appearance is thus styliwl jnifu^rtdflnaJfit- 
fretrat^u by Padmap&dti^ and the M^hva charge of contradiction 
ifi heaide the jioint. 

It is now seen from the previous discussion that the 
Madhvites' cliarge of oontradictiou caiinat stand 
in the sense that saften and asattsa are the two 
contradictory tonus and one is the absolute 
negation of the other {paraiJffamriralKirapa). 
Now if the two concepts, existence and non-cxietenoe, he explained 
in the sense that one invariably pervades the absolute negation 
of the other (parajpara'rtraharyapnfr^j), the opponents' charge 
seems to be an absurdity.” Of the tivo phenomena so connected, 
one called the eyap^e or gautaAa (the sign, mark or indicator) 
and tlie other ryapofftt or gnmpd (the thing signified, marked 
or indicated). In the relation of fire and smoke, for example, 


smoke is the ryepya or yai/mfet (eign or mark); and fire, the 
ryopeka or [lamye (the thing signified or marked). Now the 
relation of ryiipli between and B may be either unequal or 
equipollent (pisamory^pN or suwiflpydpti). When A is the 
sign of B, but B is not the sign of A, the aydpti is one-sided 
or unequal and here a tsyapfi is said to exist between A 
iind B and not between B and A. For example, smoke is 
the ai^ of fire but fire is not uaiverealty a sign of (moke. 
When, thereforev the relation of i>ydpti is on unequal one, as 
between smoke and fire, h is expressed in the proposition 
whenever the cyupi/a (sign or mark, e.y , smoke) exists, the 
zy&paha (the thing signified or marked, r.;;., fire) also exists. 
From this it foUowa by neceasary implication (a sort of artfm- 
pclti) that whenever the ryupnAo (e.y., fire) is absent, the rySpyc 
(e. y., smoke) is also absent (cj/apu/iah/ulcc vyupyaMara^),' 


^ Tfae oJ ihct Aoci&nt Bi^dufi pp. 11747*7$- 
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Tflis being the essence of I’ljapya^tt/ilpaka-hhtipa op (be relation 
o t le sign the thing signified, tJae two oonceiife osaftM 
tiud 4ntiva which am iUm relate through their negation 
wouhl be expfnjMed as wherever the vySpya, i.s., the negation of 
e^istence-smvaU,Sr.a, the mark, the sign—emts, the t^ySpaH, 
I. e, asattt:fi uko exists. In other words, whererer the ^jSpahi. 
M.. nsattea is aljsent. tiie vyaptja or the negation of existence Is 
also Bbftent. And again wiierever the cyUpya, Le., the negation 

of non-existence exists, the ^yspaka aj«, 

exists : and wherever the oySpaka, i,«,, does not exist, the 
negation ^ tion^iatence, the eyapya also does not exist. Thie 
15 Iho iwsition which has been advocated hj the M&dhritos. hut 
t^roughjv diBcarded by (be Advaitins. If the eyapya, U., 
the ,legation of existence or that of non-exietence 

as the case may be exists in the al:«enoe of the 

eu. {asaUta or xaftnfl) the unbroken uniformity 
(apyahhicanlru) which is the criterion of the eySpya faila 
through and tlie ascortamment of a mutual relation between the 
two plienomcna of tlio inTariable, imauidilionaJ concomitance 
V{/dpti nirUpakutvQ) which is the tTu<t cbaracteiieiic of th# 
cya/JoAfl or the ubiquitous also fulU to the ground. The judg- 
^ot where there h a Sre. (here is smoke (dhutnat^ati mhneh) 
iH faJfacioufl because tlw said relaiion of the vyapm md 
pafrR or the mark or sign and thf thing signified, does not exist 
between fire and smoke, for us Ib evident in tlie overheated iron- 
mi, fim, the v.yapy<t m the so-c.TlJed sign does exist without 
smoke or the mpaka. Thus the unbmken uniformity which 
JS tile criterion of the sign or py3pyu, fnlls and the capability of 
ascertainiucnt of i^yapti or unconditional, iuvonahlc reJa'tior, 

ipydpU^mrupakittea} or the real esaenoe of the vySpaka Hle<i 
folia thnuigh. 

The same logic might he applied tw MadhusrQdnna in the 
case of «rftra and astriirffl characterised a? p^rasjma-virahamjdpa- 
ka. by the Madhvites. The Mbdbva explanation of raftra and 
owffru imjjIk-0 that wherever wfri'flhhijm is, araftra ; find 
25 
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agaiD where edsts, salfrei edata. ^rndbusOdsnA^ 

ata Dili tig agaiuat the Do-calied re la don of invariaUlc concomt- 
UDoo beUveon and (f$a^tear ooutenda tbai such a 

rdaiioa is ffloltj* Because in the case of ojater-silver euper- 
imposiitout <raf frith/idea edsts in its absolute sense or in the 
sense in ivJiich aadi'a ba£ been defined by the Advaitins, itfftdM 
abo does not exist in its extreme sense or tn the sonsa in which 
it is read in the sky-tlowor atid such other absolutely uon-cxiftt' 
cuts. For Q^ojf^« has been deJiiicd by the Advaiiins as what 
does never form the object of cognition ns reality in any sub¬ 
strate. And ID this sensu it CDiiuot lx? urged in tlje oyster- 
silver superiffiposition nhicli by ils false appearance, occupies 
the middle position between reality and non-rtality in their 
estreme sense. Again a^nflfdhhdrii csiRts iu the oysler-silverj 
hut andra does not exist. Madhvtsndana's dehnition of tattna 
uiid flsaffcfl, as we have studied before, clearly impliea tiiat 
aatfeubfrdtxt can exist even in the absence of naaffi’a and aimtl&a- 
fdiura in the absence of soflmi. Now the said lelaiion of niijata* 
mhocarya or unbroken iiuiforniitj wdiicli depends on the ascer¬ 
tainment of nn invariable, and uncuiiditional concomitance 
between ^otfrdbhdra and ajirahru and again uratfriJbfmro and 
sdfira totally falls to the ground, And the charge of contradic¬ 
tion on the basis of a relation of the sign (e|^dpj/<0 and tlm thing 
signified (pyJpaftaJ, .‘ttands only on ibe Mudhviics’ utter ignor¬ 
ance of the Advaitn-positioii. 

The charge of conlradlctton cannot at all arise in tbu third 
alternative in which ^uffeo and luatfca bare 
urt •uiiii in ihe tbwi Ijceii cxpUitnid as the vyopya or the sign or 
•lomsiite. luBfk of llicir nnitunl abaolute negulion. In 

lUis case, rattrdhhdra end asattpoWidDH are laken as rirSpaka or 
f^aiiiiya and nattca and wattva ns rtjapya or (furnaha. And the 
proposition means wJmrever seffra and a^aftra or vy^ipya 
or ^dmaka exist, asatfiXlh/idea and satfvdhJinra also exist, and 
again wherever the pyapako-sultcallhdFo and asatfcfibfmFa do not 
exist, the tipdp{ra>ufatlva ami jattra also do not exist. From 
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this svUogtstio arptmect, it does not logicafJy follow that the 
ttjapaka-mtiMtdm and asativabftSea cannol exist witLoiit the 
vy&ptja-a&ttfra and soittia. Such a ayllogism only proTes that 
wherever astittva te, is. and 

h/i^Fo j>eing vyUpaha or more extensive than their pyfi/;if(i-flaafir(i 
and .vtttoa rwpgcllvely, can exist in a thini entity where the 
vyapya-Qsattva and iattra do not exist. An example will make 
it clear: in the proposition 'wberever cowhood exists, the nega¬ 
tion of hor&ebood exists (<Fsaffrdhhairaran gofrof); and again 
horsehood implies the negation of cowhood {gotrdhhavarSn 
aicalvdt). In other words, wherever the negation of horsehood 
IS absent, cowhood is also ahsent: and again when the negation 
of cowhood is absent, borsehood b also absent. Thus, oowhood 
and horsehood sre styled (paraspantvinhavySpya'}, But nega¬ 
tion of cowhood and horsehood and aimitahhSva) 

which are rifdpaA’a, ubiquitous or moie extensive than their 
ojtapya or ijamaka, *.e„ horsehood and cowhood reapectiveiy, 
may be found in a camel.* And such an apprehension of the 
negation of cowhood and horueliood in a camel does 
not Rtanil ngainBi tfie unbroken uniformity (niyatasdlia- 
canja) or the rdnlion of the sign and the thing signified 
{vui^pyaryspfikabhdva) between the cowhood (t.e., pySpya) and 
tlic ucgatipi] of horsehood (pyfipnkit) and horsehood and negation 
of cowhood. Now. though jaffua and araffra are characterised 
as pijmpflTia-rtrahatjfdpyn or in other words, wherever saliva and 
n.'safira exist, asattMbhdva and ra/tsn&hdefl exist, tlu} dual nega¬ 
tion of MffM iincj flsfltttfa can Ije apprehended in a third pheno* 
motion, e g., oyster-silver. The oyster-silvor is neither sat nor 
amt and Lhua the absolute negation of l>oth snffro nnd asatfva in 
ihe extreme Benre of-the terms aa explained by the monistic 
teachers, can he found in the silver of the oyster-silver super- 
imposition. 


' GatvuSvatvAyol.) jnu-iisjiaravjnibsTyntiintveVi UdikbliaTajgm^uda. 
vdifttra flnlmpslaihlihiii. .\d. S.. p. 65 , 
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1ft the ifttcrpreiation unclcf coftaideraiioii, (.he charge oJ con¬ 
tradiction advMiced hj the MSdlivites Appears to l>e a loguid 
aiwurdily liecause the (hml negations of the turn enlittes wbich 
are styled ns p>tfii»patamaltut>y6pyti can ho logicuUy estahlishcd 
ID a third entity and thus there arises no room for contradictioii- 
Tht' real impUenttoa of the MSdhviles' charge of contradicUon 
lies in the fact ihnt if the negation ol the two phenomena 
can be found in ii third phenomencinj the two phcftomona 
cunnoi lx‘ characterificd as jMrasjjuraoira/mrydpiffl. li in not 
aubstantlnliy proved that the pyapaka phenomcuon being 
more extensive lo its character docs exist oveti in the 
absence of the ry^P'jn plienomefton and t.he prosA^nce of the 
ift the absence u£ the vijtipyti does ooi stand against the 
principle of logic <md reason, Wliat is needed in the invariable 
eO'OxlHtenoe uf tlie ryffpija and the is that in the presence 

of the rpnpi^a, the existence of the rifupaA'a is tin ahsoloic ucces- 

sitv bvit not vk€ versa* The said invariable co-existence or cou- 

■ 

comitaocc of as9tf.efl (the uydp^a) and the ahsolutc negation of 

jfflUea (the flydpijffa) can bo found in sky-dower, hare's hornt etc., 
and again in the highest reality, the co-presence of Hfvtf-i'U (the 
ryapp) and the negation of asaffra (the ryapaka) can Ik* appre- 
hctided; and thus the demanded rcLation o! and 

or the sign and the thing signified might be proved. .Ind again 
the dual negation of ^attna and ^vhicb were the (i^tpaka 

plicftoiftCfta in the said cy^pti oun be, the Advaitlns argue, ob¬ 
served in the phenomenal oppcarance.^ Now the proposition or 
general luaxitft, which urges that the two phenomena, the abso- 
iuto negation of which exists in the sanie location, e.y. a ihirrl 
pbenoxucnori, cannot be characterised aa pcra^pammTahnrj/dpya 

1 AkaitvMiiii x 

ddkcxpiftgaiim 'pi vj j u eirlbikfLd^isi v rt tit aj n vyipv a- £v^bhaajtdutBy^ 

tui»:biidjint«jrbhj^fcaA tnillft- 


p. 5iJ. 
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or indicative mark of ilieiT niutuaJ negation ^ becomes absolutely 
fallacJouB, More elearly the M4li]kva doctrine that if the uega- 
tioii of non-esislooee co^esiaia with the negation 

of exisicnoe in a partiGulaf location (e.p., oyster-siiver, etc.), non^ 
existence (asaffctij would not be vti/ipya or the tnvarinij^le, nncon- 
ditianai cnark or the sign of the negaiton of satfaa (aa/iruh/iara), 
altogether faiis beiog contrary to all logic and reason. 

The charge of siidiiya-mifiahja or inadequacy of the given 
explaiiatctry example, which has been urged, by the AiSdlivites on 

Tiw oj li groitud that of lliy dual eharncter of the 

cjituxit absolute negation of exiatcnce and that of non- 
existence, the negntion of uon-existence cannot 
be admittctl in the oyster-siket and other explanatory instances 
as in these cases noa-existeoee is always present, and thus the 
part of the major being negnted in the explanatory example, the 
example itself suJTers from the fallacy of ^dhya-caikuhjij. Against 
this Madbusiidana conteruL* that the charge stands on tlw Madh- 
vites' mieapprelienaion of the Advnitii poBJiIon as regards the 
connotation of and Qjfoitcfl. The Advattins explain the 

two concepts satto^ and iis wc have already sceii, not in 

tlie sense of contradiction and non-contradiction as defined hy 
the Mhdhvites : lliey explain $atim as abaotute truth not to be 
contradicted in ah times and amttra as *what does never fonn 
the object of cognition aa reality iu any substrate. The oyster- 
silver, ibe given explanatory example appears as something 
existent and at the same time is negated at the dawn of know¬ 
ledge of oyster itaetf. Hence the oyster-silver can be character¬ 
ised neither as real nor as nun-real in the absolute sense of the 
terras, but occupying a middle position, it can be marked out 
by the dual negation, ei>,. the negation of existence und that of 
non-existence. And tbechargeof ^dd/i^a*nat^‘olj/n cannot be Jcrelted 
against the monistic poailiou. 

* Vo jad*bhava-BBmacwj[hilmrmia-aTnbli5vatitib 8a aa tailabhuvaTyipva 
ill. fil'd, p. £8, 
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A» rQgftrds Llie i^ppoucut's. cljticge of arfitaMf/rram or shiftbg 
of topir vvincb liaJ beeu turued iignmat the Advaitn positioD in 
a manner, tiantelv Brahimui which 

(iiivoiii of all attribu^ can be marked out 
abtjencc of existence and non-eximence— 
tlie criteria^ of falaity—and thus Brahman tfseif 
— becomea false. Then again if Drahman thus characterised be 
lakfu aAubsolutely real, the creative order which, on the Advaitin’s 
own ntimiivsioii, is (Jefermined ity lIh* absence of Ijoth of [josition 
and negnlion of e^ietencc should also be taken a^ real in the abso- 
lut-e sense of the term. In other worda the definition by denying 
to the world order both poaition and negation so much 
widens its bouml as to oblkeraio the line of demarcation between 
Brahman and the phenumennl appenmncea and tn defining the 
world order the AdvAitins have defined the abiM>]ute. To meet 
the cliarge the Advaitins argue that Brahtnan which la pure 
Being'Blias'Consciousuess in the Advaita-VedAuta t$ pur^a in 
iteeU- It is as the Smti «aya, an a-logical Being neither cause 
nor effect, neither substance nor attribute, neither subject nor 
_ , . object. It lies at the back of this cosmic 

fftfifcrijpit *t fiitt It thp subatrat© of all Ruostrnies 

wider and larger than tltc toiility of defined and determined 
systcim that express themseives in this universe. Had there 
been no underlying substratum of this cosiiiic order, the whole 
order of phenomena woulil have appoareil ss so many puzzling 
sensations bewildering our sense organs without i»atisfyiiig the 
logical demand of intellect or falling in harmony with otir prag¬ 
matic life. This permanent auhstratura is according to the 
Atlvaita-Vedanta, imnuirkcd, featureless pure being. Though 
featureless, it seems id manifest itself through an infinity of 
dianges which ts the creation of dcidya, the cawwi-wniferio of all 
operutione in Lbis universe. To attribute falsity to this A-loglcal 
Being is an absordity in the domain of the Advaita-Vedftnta, 
And tlii> questions now turn to the other point namely, 
world-appearance may be regartled as absolutely real just like 
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the BrabmaD Against tliia Madbusudaim argues rbat the 

Th« pboanmcDii Creative order has got ttn ^'tistence ^vhich ia 
tS^r*^ SbwfiSfiiy em[)irically valid. Bralimon wljicfi is 

■“'* absolute existence expresses itseJl in and through 

the concrete tnanilotds, which, therefore, purttnlly share i» the 
(juality of existence. The * ii^eas*^ reQfCted in the world order is 
to be referred to Brahmao which fortne ite ultimate subsltatum. 
It is due to the apparent identity with the permajietit eubstretuat 
Brahman that the worldly ap|)earanoes arc caiguieeil as true. It 
is rather unnecessary and auperfluone to introduce a plurality of 
existences as the whole order of universe may be explained by 
being referred to one transcendental reality \\ hicli runs tiirough 
all diYersiiy.^ This is the real posltioii of the Advaita- 

Vedanta. The realistic schoola of Vedanta which advocate 
the world order as true, slauding ogaiust ibc standpoini 
of the Advnitios, may argue that the judgmunt constmetiona 
' the pot is retil,* etc., on tlu; hiisis of perceptual proof , demand 
reality of the pbenonieuul uppearaticea. The Advuitina, who 
hold die worldly existences ns only empirically valid^ contend 
that the ao-cailed reiiUly implied in the given Judgment may !:« 
explained as due to its appaceni identity with the i^Jbsoiuit! Being 
as a result of supermi|>usitioii, The i^ercepiior* of reality in the 
pragmatic appeantuces is not a valid perception. It is a lual'’ 
observation to be negated by the infcreiun; under dificiisaion 
which establifilrea the falsity of the world order. Again ihe 
reality of existences which may he esliibliahed ou the basis of 
perception cannot, be absolute ns the perception itself la only 
empirically vulid. Brahman is the only absolute ruiibty aa 
demauded by the ^rufi texit> ami it is that Absolute Being which 
runs through the diversitied vrarld (lutl Los been ulunLilled with 
this world order as iU siibstnite and appears ns a bmitiog 


^ EkeDoiv»‘sarraauintUiuv «&rvaim MlpmlfiyupipatUu HrahiuiiTMt 
prapna(jaii.yA prnty^kom BB(BTabtiuTattL-ksipsn6 mljitdihavflt, A,&, p. AS, 
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adjunct (rijfmjyo). To admit plurality cf ejfiatencea, in rendering 
arationai cxplttoation of tbe i^oHirallcd cenJity reflected iutbeparti- 
eotar experiences unphiloBophicai or unscieniiSc because such 
an admisstau^ tlie Advaitins argue, cannet give any consistent 
(onu^a/ej exposition of reality. For on such a Bupposition 
the nature of rertlity and its cognition must vary according 
to the varied nature of existences and one ItoB to admit a 
plurality of existences and their different forms of apprebenaion 
* which would render the process of apprehending truth 
rather cumbrous.' Tlie bone of contention lies in ibe fact that 
lha &LIdLvitea and other theistic Vedontists fotlowiiig the path 
of ibe KaiySyikas advocate the absolute reality of the cosmic 
order which has lieen denied by the Advaita teachers. But no * 

philosopher can deny the experience of the 'pot' which eatledes 
tlie demand of practical life, as real. The reality of tbe pot 
carrying water is experienced in every-ilay life. ?iaw tbe Ques* 
tion is how to explain the reality of the worldly appearances ? is 
il empiric or absolute? The Advaltins hold tbe former view 
wlule the realistic scbuola advocate the absolute reality of ihe 
world order. Madhusudana in repudiating the upponents’ charge 
of arifrdflfitram or shifting of topic fully explains his own post' 
iiou and oltserves that the position held by the Madhvites ts not 
free from dofect. 

The Mddliva contention Lhal the W'orldly appearances are as 
real as Frahuum itself,* is unsatisfactory. The 
world which in subject to tlie antecedent 

H •iwho^ oonserjueut non-existence or every-day 
cimnge and decay cannot 1>e characterised as 
teal as Brahman which is Pure Being-Bliss-Consciousness and 
ever was, ever is and ever ^hail l>e. Existence of Bwhman can 
be explained by its own nature, seLT-luminous, one, unique 

^ (a] Fills Sidilhirjciklij'nf 

Fiflc p. 
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coDsciousne&s wiuclt b ooDtradictary to ioortncfiii, the 

e&scntiai natiure of tie OTer-chaDging world. Tlios tlie iUdiiva- 
propofiitioQ Aviiich inakes the world order as real oaBraboiaiiseoiiia 
to be an absurdity, And to admit such an absolute reality which 
is diametrically opposed lo inertness is only to attribute 

falsity to the world order as is evident in the cognition of aitver 
in the oyatorx In the oyster>silver cognition, silver is false 
because being or reality of oyster is totally contradictory to that 
of silver and the notion of silver is false as it has been charac¬ 
terised by the exiatenoe not of its own but of its locus-oyster.* 
Oyster and silver arc endowed with dilTerent gntdes of realities 
ami it is due to the obliteration of distinotlon between the empiric 
and imaginary existences that silver la TTronglj apprehended. 
Now the Madhviies advocating the absolute reality of the world 
order in the sense of Brahnian ignore the obvious distmetiou of 
the absolute and pragmatic realities and such an attributjoQ of 
absolute reality to thu empirical appearance rather leads to its 
faJeit). Kcality or esiatenoe is thus to be oonatrued in tUa aeuEe 
that What does never form the counterpart of negation of all 
times and space.’ Jn ihia sense reality is oscribabla to Brahman 
and not to the concrete manifold. 

The phenomenal appearances ahould not be regarded as 
endowed with tndependem reality like Bruhmm j lhey appear as 
real because they are kindled with the Highest Reality, Tliey 
ore the seeming caprossion of reality and not real existence. 
Surehardcarya thus righUy obiserves that '• the World haa come 
out of Sat, Joses tt^lf in Sat, so the entire world ia real, but 
viewed apart from .'Sat ia false." To advocate absolute reality of 
the worldly e-xisteiices is to admit plurality of existences* which 
would render the process of apprehending truth a cumbrous one. 

STBpraliaiudviiIjSfiam»oj«-rflpiii»ava Brahmapob “attvaiii tad«¥ac«‘ 

ja^ofiy^pi jtjjatab Uda ra/atatTa-vicodluiuktjiattaya mfatujrdra fedHtTa. 
TJr^Topriikai^tftyi jogstet, BVdrOpato mitbyitvopapstieh. S , 

Pi Oirt# 
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Thus the i&LldbiPa cUmgc of shifting of topic or ardiaiitarcm 
does not stand. 

The Advaita-syJIogism which predicates the diift! character of 
The **■ In uegstioo of existeucc and non-existenoa 

dteise oi of the world order cannot escape the charge of 

: for the Mitdbvite^j 
advocatiog the absolute reality of the phenomeuul 
eppearancc admit the negation of non-existence—a part of the 
major — in the world order. Against this tlie Advaitins argue that 
the charge of Addhascdlmnatu can onlj be brought against the 
Byllogism in which the major witlj all its charactcristica (^adhya- 
tUvacehidakadhanna) is proved of the minor with alt the special 
characteristics or distinctive features of its own (paAfafflUflccAc. 
daA'adhartMa) and not in tlie given minor alone. The real essence 
of the argument lies in the fact that in order to establish 
the major in the minor tvhjch is the result of an ioferential 
reasoning the major with all ita distinguiahing marks should 
be proved of the intnor^ determined by all its o\vn particular 
inherent characteriaiica and uot merely by the special 
sign or mark which aerves the function of the middle in the 
syllogism. For otherwnBc all valid syllogisms would snlfer from 
the fallacy of iSufdha.'cddAatiuhl or establishing what has already 
been establislied. When -we infer hre in a hill from the propo- 
aitton 'the hill is fiery' because it is smokyv or invariahlcr 

unconditional concomitance^ iTClwecu fire tmd siuoke^ helps us to 
the conclusion that the hill is on fire, because the agreement 
in absence (ryultrcAu) l^etwcen bre and smoke with tbe nom 
observation of the contrary (t^p{ihAn‘rlrScfetr4ana} is the foundation 
of our know'ledge of vySpti between fire and amokc. Now from 
s;ttch on observation, fire is inferred in the hill because tbe bill 
WBS found to be smoky. The presence of the middle (smiohe) 
in the minor (hill) is also a ne{X{sary factor of the inference. 
The moment we perceive smoke in it vve infer that it has fire 
also. But the question arises, is the ftre inferred in tbe hill as 
bill with all its hill aspects or as the repository of smoke 
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tile EDiddle or hctu or mcane of proof ? If we accept the latter 
view this syUagiam also stiffers IrooQ the falJaov of 
because, as is evitlent from the universal conccmitance between 
lire and smoket hre the major is an iioivorsalJy admitted fact in 
the smoky tbiags and in this respect tt is already proved in the 
smoky hill. The real signiticance of the syllogism is lo prove 
hxe in the MU as hill anil not sa sometlilog amokv. Pahsa gr 
the minor has been ilehiied as the subject in which the major 
is doubted. The hill which is perceived to be smoky, with its 
hiU aspects serves the function of tlie minor or Pak^a where fire, 
the mii|or is doubted. And the sylicgistic reasoning proves fire 
in all smoky hills with their hill aspects in which the ascertaiu- 
meut of fire cannot be made with the help of perception or 
observation. Any UiH is not minor, bills endowed with smoke 
are styled minor or pa^v^ti of the syllogism. Smoke is the sign or 
the ground of inference and it is witli this ground that fire is 
proved in the yonder liiU ns tvell as in all other hills cbaructensed 
by tbeir distinctive features, Uillne^s (porrahifca). The univei’isjal 
concluston of the syllogistic reasoning whiob might be drawn 
from the proof of fire in the hill bill could not be deduced 
from the inference of lire in the yonder Mil as something 
smoky (with all its distinctive marks being hidden). Such 
an inference could no doubt pn)vc the major in the minor marked 
out only liy Ibe presence of tbe middle and not by Its o^m dis¬ 
tinctive features. Again the proof of the major also mean^ 
preijence of the major with all ita distinctive marks. Thus the 
charge of siddfinstjdhmiafn occurs only in cases in which the 
major with all its distinctive features is pre->establi3bed in the 
minor endowed with all iU eliaracteristic marka. In sneb cases 
iafereoceor syllogistic reasoning proves only w-hat is ahrcacly 
proved. This fact has been implied by MadhusQdann by Raying 
that the fallacy of om^aM^-atddfiii-sddhaTiafd occura in the ayllo-' 
gisma ill which the chttracicristics of the major and those of Uie 
minor are many in number and some of (hem ore previously 
established in some particular parts of the minor. 
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Iq order to repudiate the charge of the Madhritee Madhu- 
sSdaiiu Argues that to eatabliBh what has already heen estaUIisLed 
is, no doubt, a serious type of error in the domato of logic and 
reason and it stands against all ayllogiatio arguments and inYali- 
dates the inferences. The previous proof, ns a logical error, stands 
only in these cases in which the syllogisms do not give any new 
idea and prove the major in the same light in which it baa been 
proved. But when inferences add novel featarea in the major in 
which it lias not been proved, the charge of siddhasSdhanatu totally 
falls to the ground, fn the Advaita syNogism under diecuasicn, the 
major, the dual negation of existence and non-existence forms one 
iini<]tte determinate cognition (riiisfobtidJift) comhining two in 
one single notion. Duality itself constitutes the determining mark 
of the major and not the two RingoTaritiof forming the duality. 
And the Advaita inference proves this duality of negation which 
coiistitutea one unity in the given minor. Such is the essence or 
intention of the monistic proposition which vannot lie served by 
the previous iitoof of a particular part (e.j., the negation of the 
non-exiatcnco) or parts cenatituting the duality and such a partial 
proof cannot stand againat the infended inference of the Advaita 
Vedanta. The two parts of the dual major form one mdlviEible 
determtnatc term giving rise to a unique conception, distinct from 
the componenr notions and the presence of one of the parts of this 
unique major in the minor cannot be said to involve the fallacy 


^To strao^bfiD bifi own positioti Ma ttbi| ailita n ^i Quotfit tb? 
hfim&iiiBA gynogUui bcoaufis the pogitioai whiah lisi been, itdfocsied by the 
Mlmnrb^iftb w of tlia tylbgistn* hm beijn e^ceptad by th& 

Mi\flbvit«8^ th& atftuacb opponant^ tjf th^ AffTaiiina. jQ^atJrihai obb of tbo 

grBiit fi>Ljiafierft ol tbs MadhTik »aIiooL of Vodintei in liii 
in refuting the rei&ton of uihosioD Jjfd) betwoen the iiroposrtj^ etc- ^ 

And ll&dr iteAti, ox{i1«ia4 ihe rolutian Ln the light of the And 

th*? clLaf;g 0 i Imiaclusd tho Advfiitiiifi by Lbt MfiibTitefl might 

brought forwitrd tvon tJie Mlnmiiifia ayiragiatn it to very Am to 

thm of the AdraitiiiA ud Madhtitea in critioifiiog the AdToita poetlon 
onUdae iheif oim pc^itioa. 
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of ftdcffraswJAaMafa. It is abcer follj to bring forth the chargo of 
iiddkassdhajtfit^ when the syllogism unfolds new truth or estab- 
lisbefi the major in the senbe in which it has not been pioviously 
seen. '□ order to Btrengthen bis own position Madhtisudana points 
oat the wdl-bnown Mxmiiibs^ syllogism in which to explain away 
the charge of swfd/rfliadJ'ianflfa, the seme truth has been advocated 
by the Mima dig ists against I he Nsijilyikas, the masters of logic. 

The syllogism ‘ implies that hhedtibAeda or differ¬ 

ence and sameness is the roiatioa between the property ((frina), 
action or motion ^IsiiyS) and generalUy, etc,, and their respective 
seats. To establish the theory of bhedshheda 
Mtcoaihsints advance sfiTfidnddlii^totea ns 
the middle or beta of their syllogism. But 
as the expre^ion sflfttdMjdiiiftriafmi admits of different inter¬ 
pretations the queatioD ariae.*!. what is its proper connotation 
here? It cftimot mean the notion deduced from the words or 
terms bearing the same case endings (efeitrfihftafr/i/onffl-padn- 
vacyatmn}. For in that case ilic middle becomes too wule 
because the two terms pot and pitcher {gha(ai^ and kalas<i^) 
with the first case-ending may be characteriaed by the middle 
but the said major, c,tj., difference and sameness is wanting. 

It also does not mean the capability of usage as noun and 
its qualifying epithet eyacaftriyaiw^f- 

FMtrani); for here a^in the middle becomea too wide uh is 
evident from the judgment ' the pot is on the earth' in which 
the earth and the pot arc related as noun and its limiting ad/unci 
but the major is inapplicable. The reaj essence of the middle, 
according to the view-point of the Ddimflmsaltas, ie the capacity 
of lictng apprehended as noun of a determinate cognition in 
which the subject and the piedlcstc are related in an idcnticaf 
or apposirtonsl fclation 

ftrnm), * DUl ’ or the determinate cognition introduced in the 
conception of the middle must be a valid one, lor otherwiise the 

1 GoUidTktiii gupyldini bhlcnAbhinuaiii twuAnidhikpvrvut. 
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middle becomes too wide in the case of oyster*Bilver super- 
imposUioa in which the oyster, the subject of the false notion^ 
satisfies nil the marks of the ground nr menus of prooft The 
middle thus e!£p)nined^ the Mim&iiisakas argue, does not siiifer 
from the fallacy of one kind or other. As regards vyapti or 
tlie irtvarinble uncoiiditioniil coucomhouce between the said 
middle (aatttdnudltl^rieiU'a) nud the major hlieddblieda, or dilfer- 
e&ce and sameness it might be argued that if the said middle 
does oot invariably and iiuconditionaUj exist in the said major it, 
may esist either in Ihe case of extreme ideutity (sfyaufd hhinna)^ 
the pot and the pitcher {ghafal^ and kalasalji) or in the case 
of ai^olute differeuce, the [lot and doth (ghixta^ and paf^fy). 

But an examination shows that the said middle exists in neither 
but only in the cose in which both hhedahfieda difference and 
sameness, is found in apposition, Thus the appoaitencss of the 
middle is wanting in either case of extreme identity or of differ¬ 
ence, and is to be found only in the case in which both difference 
and sameness can be simultaneously apprehended. The given 
argument leads the Mimaihsists to infer the duality of difference 
and sameness (hked^htt^dobhayatea) in the minor, ti.g,, the 
property, etc., with their respective seats. Similarly the Advaita- 
syllogiam also proves the dual negation of exiateuce and non¬ 
existence as one determinate oognilionx If the phenomenal lie 
real or ?tjf, it cannot he called perceptible (dr%u) for peroepiibil- 
ity or dfiijaira does not invariably co-exist with reality, in 
the case of Brahman. Again if the phenomenal appearance be 
styled unreal or ' aaat,* it cannot be cljaraetcrised by the middle 
‘ perceptibiUty ' as the iionest hare's ]ioni,etc., are not |}erceptible. 
In other words if [lerceptibiiily exists even in the absence of 
the mutual or absolute negation of existence it might exist in 
Bralmian where it is not: and if it be found in the absence of 
the negation of non-existence it might be found in the hare*s 
flora, etc. Now if the phenomenal appearance is to be determined 
by perceptibility, die phenomenal appearance muat be characler- 
ised by Ibe dual negation of existence and non-exiatenoe. And 
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duality itaelf fonns tha characteristic mark ol the major 
dharnta] as one dctermiiiBte cognition. 

The real purpose of the whole syllogibtic argument ie not to 
prove or establish the major as two distinct and separate parts 
forming an aggregate of independent judgments linked together 
by oopuJative conjunctiona but as an aggregate in which the 
two component judgments form one unique duality as the 
characteristic mark which was not known before. So the oppo* 
Dents* charge of ^'ddhafnd/ianafd falls to the ground. The world 
order is proved as neither l>eing nctr non-lieing : it is tneycplicablc 
or false.* 

^ At tlie miUat, WB saw that MailliiiafidniiA began by taking tkres 
podsibk' inierprfiUticiiJfl of fflifiitj on the bn^bef ^xpositicEO of the PvLfi\:o- 
pSdihiti Firstly, wbdher It b tbe rogation of non^nCLdptemea ehafacttEiisrcI 
by AxbtetLcOj tccouAly^ wli&tbcr il h tbe ijua) negaticui tif exiBieao& imd 
uon^existcnec; and Ibiidly^ wbethErUbfie^utEon of qoD-EudateEtco aharactDr- 
Lsod by tbo nogatioti of So far we bnvo b«€ii disciMSing ibe 

problmn from tlia point of view ol the ntid eltercfttlve inlet- 

prctatlons Attd wo haTe seen how Madhuaudmii snii^edafolty meets the 
charges leveifed ogabiak him by the opponeDte, tbe Madbrites and tbo 
Naijiyik&ff. With r«gsrd tbe third sitematlire it may ha pomted 6ut 
thiU St is not necessary to didDvsi il in dotnsil ef Miidl3usDfian& has dealt 
with Ebe seeand flltematlve as aspeoJat compk^ notioii ntmo&t identical 
with tbo third and a]l the arguments brought forward to e9tsbllah the 
Beotmd altettiative wouJd apply utulafia mtrfandrf to tbo Efimi. The oom* 
tnentacors have however tried to djatinguish between the aaeond and the 
third oltemetivaa dq cerlalo grammotlcaJ reascnis, but such dSatmollon dooa 
njot affect the real phlloodphical posiiion underlying them. Thua the third 
slIematiTe requires no seporate laterprataliGiL. 


^ CHAn:EB VI 

Is FAtiSm? OF THE PSElfOMEKAL APPEARANCE Fa^SB ? 

In the previmiii cliaptec fatsity of the plj,e:ioineiiiiJ appeatr- 
anoe has been logically deltaciJ and proved by the Advaitina. 
Now VyAsarEja coatendB that if, for arguiaeijt's sake, the lal^ity 
ul the world order as advocated by the Advaitios be adtaitted, the 
Advaita position cannot (scape fogical errors* In order to point 
ont the fallacious character of the Advaitina* siandpoint, Vya- 
asks, is the falsity ttaelf, which has been attributed lo the 
phenomenal wopld, true or false ? If the Advaliins aojepfe the 
former view, in other words if falsity itself be token ns true, Iha 
monistio proposition totally fnila, for there comes the question 
of duality or of two absolute tealitie®, ria,. Brahman itself and 
the falsity of the phenomenal appearances. So the position that 
Brahman alone is real and everything else is false, becomes un¬ 
tenable, To eiplain away the charge of duality it might be 
urgaed that the falsity of the phenomuuat world as true or uncon* 
iradioluble (ahodhi/o) doen not mean that it Is an mdepemkm 
absolute reality apart from its aolwtratum. It is Bmhmnn 
the permanent substnitum which negatively appears in tlie 
phenomenal appearances and speaks for the Lruth or absolute- 
ncss of falsity. To eaplain further, that ia false which is negat¬ 
ed □□ivcrsally in all limes in its aubstratiun. While mialaking 
an oyster for silver we get a false perception of silver superim¬ 
posed on the oyster. Here the substratum is oyster and really 
the silver is negated in the oyster by ali men in all times and 
under all drcumslances. So in the case of the world its aiib- 
Rtratum is ilraljfUdR as it austaina and supports all concrete 
manifold and the worldly existence is negated in Brahman in all 
times in all ctrcumBtances and hence false. 
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The Mftdhvitee fjtrestioti the position of the Saihkaritee by 
arguing that if the universal negation of this worldly e^cistcnce 
in Brahninn be true the non-duality bt the Advaita-Vedanta in 
denied ; for the uairei^al motion comes in as existing negative¬ 
ly while Brahffian remains a pore existencx. Along with the 
existence of the latter then? Ilea the esiatcnco hf the former and 
the moniatie premise that Brahman alone is real and all else is 
false, falls to the ground. 

In repudiating the charge of the Madhvites the flamkariiea 
argue that negation has no independent existence apart from its 
locus, for example the earth it^telf ia the negation of the pot. 
Bence the universal negation of the world order is Brahman, 
the locus consolOiisness itself. So the question of duality, i.c., 
the existence of BraAmun along imtb tlio existence of the univer- 
sni negation cannot arise at all. 

The Madhvites again contend that the given exposition of 
the Advaila-poeitioO which identifrea falaity with Brahman ii^ 
self is unsjitisfactory because the two, falsity and Brahman, 
widely differ in their character. Question of identity occurs ia 
cases where Utere is no difference at all. .Viffijratna or falsity, as 
its definition implies, lias been determined by time, space and 
other causal categoriea and thus ciinoot be identified with 
A-logicol Brohman which lie^ beyond all conditions and limita¬ 
tions, Falsity of the silver in the oysier-silver cognition is not 
cognised so long as the man is tinder delusion. He runs after 
yonder sobstrate only because he is unconacious of hia own mis¬ 
take. But the fact is to be noted here that the substrate of a 
false notion, though its special features are hidden for the time 
being, is real and not to be dentbted even at the time of mistake 
and cannot remain unknown and nnnoiiced as locos, for in that 
case no false notion would arise. Thus the locos of a false cog¬ 
nition and the object superimposed do not belong to the same 
category and are not of the same nature. Brahman in tlie 
Adviiita-V^ed^ta is tbe substrate of all substrates. It is due 
to auper-imposicton On the permanent subBtratum, Brahman, 
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tbai ibe worJdly appearaiioes are apprehended as true. This 
permanent substratnid Iveing an ever certain factor, can in no way 
be ident'tiied with falsity having uncertaiaty for Us criterion. 

Secondly, in Ihe cose of idcniification, perceptibility, ibe 
middle term of the Advaita^syllogism/ suffers from a fallai^ 
in regard to the fabity ilseU. The cpiejition imder disoussion is 
wbethei die folsity of the pbenomeDsluppearance is false or true ? 
If falsity be taken as identical with Braliman, the Midbvites 
contend, that ’perceptibility/ the middle term of Ibe Advaitina, 
cannot erist in the major. In other words the middle failing 
to prove the major becomes inconclusive or anaiksntika.* 

The defects enumemted atiovc will not allow falsity to be 
styled as true or uneontradictable (abadfiya), It 
cannot be taken as controdictable or false 
Ifeai/iya) for the following defects. IX the 
Advnitins' inference, the Mftdhvites argne, proves, as monistic 
principle demands, the falsity of the phenomenal world as false 
or contradictable. the syllogism suilers from the MJacy of riddXia- 
jScl/iattatu. That falsity of the phenomenal world is false is a posi¬ 
tion which is advocated by the MAdhvitea. The M^bva-teachers 
hold thnt the pbenomenal appearances are absolutely true. It is 
only due to ignoronce that falsity bas been attributed to them. 
And the falsely altTibnteil falsity of ibe world order, iasubjeutto 
contradiction and thus cannot negate realities of the phenomenal 
appearances ; they ate thus styled as real. The Advaitine, 
holding the falsity of the world order as false, estahliah wbal 
has almady l>een GHtablished in the Madhva doctrine. 

Again such a pusitiou would infer realities of the phenomenal 
appearances against absolute moniam. " The world is real os it 
is endowed with falsity which itsdr is false, as lor esample the 
self.*'* Theeelf ia a self-reveiiled and self-valid reality and falsity 


* 'VlmBtaTii (jafjit) tnithva dF^yatvat. 

» N. Mr, T., p. 2S. 

* isgat Mtyun mitbyibbata-tmthy^bvaksivtd itmaval. 
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of tbe seif Is an eiroseODs notiuii. A&d 'when this errcneous 
notion is apprebeoded the real nature of self is rereaJed. The 
real essence of the argumeDi lies in the fact that when falsity 
is perceiTed in a particular sabstance, such perception reiJs tlje 
ioLerent truth of the substance aud when the falsity itsell is 
cognised as erroneous the veil of nescience which hides the 
uoderlying truth is lifted up and the substance is apprehended 
as teai. Thus tn all cases in which the falsely attributed falsity 
itself is cognised as erroneoufl tlie notion of truth in variably 
becomes manifested. And the Advaitine^ advocating the falsiiy 
of the world order as false> are bound to accept tlie reality of llie 
phenomenal exisieDces. 

But the vnlidity of the ^fldbva^inferfince might be chnlJeng- 
ed by the Advaiiiits as the relation tietween the said major 
and the middle is not an 

Miiconditiona) one. Tlte coo com i tan ce or rpapfi of the given 
sylloglsni has been rendered fi^ultj by tlie upjdbi or conchrton. 
Take for example the u|iddlit or limitntion of atmafna or selfhood. 
The determining conditjoi! selfliood or afmafta invambly 
accompanies the major as seen in regard to self but being absent 
in Ihe minor—the plienomenal appeamnret docs not always act'orn^ 
pony tbo middle or befti which must be present in the minor, 
(fpcdht or determining condition is ** that which always accom" 
panics the major but does not always accompany 

the middle or beta."' "The Uf&HM is the * condition* 
which must be supplied to restrict a general midiJIe term. If the 
middle term aa Urns restricted is still found in the minor tcrnir 
the argument is valid, tf not It fails. It does in the examples 
' The mounuin is smoky liecause it has fire ' (for it rests on the 
false premise that all fire ia accompanied by smoke). Now if we 
add * wet fuel ’ aa the condition of ' fire,* the proposition is 

1 Sodbviifife vvApaku jasLu ketonirjKpiikaAtaiM is upadhirbliBvel. 

Bli. P. and S. H. os fit. 68, 
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valid ; for if the moiiDtain has wet fuel aa welt 6re, of course 
it will havB amolfe,*’ 

It would ho correct to say that a vyUpli exists between green* 
wood fire and smoke as well as between snuiko and green-wood 
fire. The question tberefore, is; what is the relation between 
fire and smoke ? The relatiao between fire and smoke is a condi- 
tional eeiationt i.e., on condition that fire is green-wood finer It 
would lie a sign of smoke. But a oi/apfi implies an unconditionul 
invariable concomitancer end the relation between fins and smoke 
IB not therefore a ryupti (natural unconditional concomitance), 
for fire requires a 'condition,' upudgreen wood, to be 
followed by smoke. Smoke on the other band, requires no 
' condition' to indicate iiie. For the purposes of inference, 
therefore, relation between plienoniena may be considered ns of 
t^vo kinds : (1) contingent or conditianul relation bolding good oa 
the fulfilment of a certain condition or upud/ii and (2) p^rtpfi or 
unconditionii! inTartable relation between a mark and that which 
it marks, a relation without any upddki or determining condition 
(tipud/jtVidAura^ sufhbcRdltuA), It is the latter kind of rehitiun 
that serves as the ground of inference." As uDconditionslity of 
ttie ooncomitance is easenttal to a cifdpti ** We have tbersfore to 
examine the case carefully to see If there is any determining 
condition (upddki, i.e,, some hidden or undetected but renily 
operative or indiapeuauble acoompanimeat) which conditions the 
relation between the supposed sign or mark ^amaka} and the 
supposed sigoate (thing signified yamya)/* Tpadki or condition, 
as we have already jseen, la a circumstance which always accom¬ 
panies and is always accompanied by the supposed signate (the 
thing signified, ^ampa), but does not invariably accompany the 
supposed sign or mark (tjamaka). If, therdDre, in tlie set of 
positive iitetanocs where both the sign and the signate are present, 
nothing else is constantly present, there can be no ' upAdJii.' 
Or again, if in the set of negative instances w'heie both the 
sign and the signate are absent, no other material drcumstancea 
is ^natantly absent there Is no ' upddAj/ This follows from 
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tbe very definition of an vpadki. It u impracticabb to fulfil 
those requirements rigorously, till everj* one of the accompany^ 
ing cirOumstaDces (of coaraet of likely ones) may be taken sue* 
cesatvely and it may be shown that the ooncomitance continae 
even when the suspected wpadht (iai^topSdki) is absent, and 
therefore it cannot be the upadhi. And this is to be fortified bv 
the abservation of uniform uninterrupted agreement in aheenoe 
(cffoC/relfa) between the two oonromitant pbenomenB. In this 
way, when we have diEproved all auepeoted fjpddhis we conclude 
by establiBhing the ppfipfi. " This is tlie real essence of Kpadhi 
In the sciotiice of Indian Logic. fTpcdlit or condition poiitt&oui the 
fallacy of the middle term and thus undermines the very ground 
of inferetioe* It la in order to prove the fault of generality 
in a middle term that the ’‘condition baa to be employed/ “ All 
true conditions reside in the same subjects with iheir major terms 
and their subjects being thug common, the (erring) middle terra 
will be equally [oo genml in regard to the condition and the 
mnjor terra. *' The meaning of this js that it i& in consequence of 
Che middle terra being found too general in regard to the condi¬ 
tion, that we infer that it is loo general in regard to the major 
term; and hence the use of having a condition at all. Time, 
where the condition invariably accompanies an utilimited major 
lerm, we infer that the middle term is too general (ryab/tiedri) 
in rcgiird to the major term, from the very fact that it ib Ioq 
general in regard to thoc ondition, as for esaraple, in th« in¬ 
stance *' The mountain baa smoke because it has fire,** where we 
infer that the * fire ' is too general in regard to ' smoke,* iince it 
is too general in regard to *wct fuel; ’ for them is a rule that 
what is too general for that which invariably accompanies must 
also be too general for that which is invariably accompanied. 
But where we take some fact or mark to determine definitely the 
major term which the conditioti is invariably io accomi^ny— 
there it is from the middle term's being found too general In re¬ 
gard to the condition in caaes possessing this fact or mark that 
we infer that the middle term ii equally too general in regard 
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to Ihe major term. Thus id the argument " B is dark becanse 
be is Mitra’s son " the middle term, " the fact of being Mitra’^s 
son," is too geoml in regard to (be sadtnja ''dark ooEour'* 
because it is too general in regard to the upidhi, ** Feeding on 
vegetables '* as seea in the case of Mitra's second son.' Having 
fotloured (his logic the Advaitins on the basis of the coDcUtion or 
upddiri shown in the Madhva-syHogism,* Infer the vartahiiitj or 
too general character of the middle term and thus destroy the 
very ground of the syllogistic reasoning. The Advaita inference 

followa : Falsehood which itself is 

Aonulm 1 

amiuiAiu ^palnifi Uie flUse is too general iu regard to truth because 

SliJhtiltt. 

it is too general in regard to selfhood or ufmO’* 
Iva, the shown condition, which is equipollent with truth, as for 
example, the oyster-silver.* 


Against this the Madlivltes contend that the erroneous 
or too general character of the middle of 
™pi^ ^^*’**’* the Madhva-syUogiam, as urged by the given 
inference is not to the point. In the M^bva 
inference falsity which ttself is false (mff/ijrdhhufo-mif/ijfdtmalSrd- 
tea} forms the middle and truth or safiralea as the major. The 
said middle and the major are related as invariable concomttanoe 
and hence it cannot be said that the middle exists even in the 
absence of the major. Now to prove the middle aa too general 
on the strength of condition or upudJit the disputant is to estab> 
lifih the fact thai the middle term or hefu dees oof always 
accompany the condition and hence must not also necessarily 
accompany the major or s^dkya as the major'and the conditiDH 


SariTfl aiidhya-aamaitEctlukarnoM) •vunipodbaysli 
HstcmliMriijB tvstsTulby&'vyiibhicarito. 

Vyabhuiar&sy naumruiamupujdiieetu pray oj 

Bb. ?. ili. 37, 88 and 8. 31. tyo «Ir. : 87, 88. 
* Jbgsit Htyflin mJ tb jab bo mitbyAtm ukatvat Stmavat. 

^ Uilhyabbata.JiiutbyBlDukatvadi BaiyulT8.Tyablueari 
bhicaiat yatba diiktinijaUun. 
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are equipotleat aad tiiua related aa the mutimi sign aod the 
Bignate {Dyaji^a aad cydpaka), h'or what is abseat in the vyAfiaka 
must ae a ruJe be absent in tbe eyapya (the major). But if it 
h proved that the middle invariably co-esiats with the coudition 
or upddhi it must co-exisi with the major orsad/jya which is the 
sign or mark of tlie said oottdition. And the charge of too 
generality of the middle totally falls to the ground. In the syl¬ 
logism under discussion,' the Madhviies argue, irulh or aafyofro 
is the major end selfliood or itimatcd which pervades the major 
ja the given condition. Bvaminatiou ishows that mithydhhvta- 
mithyitmakatm the middle of the syllogism invariably exists in tlie 
selfhood or dtntatm or the shown condition. The ‘<elfhood or 
Atmatva is enilo^ved with the middle and it is for this reasim tliat 
afmo or self forms the explanatory exatnple of the IT&ilhva syl¬ 
logism. From the given arguments it is definitely proved that 
unithyabhmd'^mitJiydtTiiakatva, ihe said tninor of the Advaitin's 
counter-inference cannot be marked oil or eharacterised bv the 
given middle dlwapyaWrioarifco, Or, in other words,’ the 
presence of the middle in the minor iheli)^ pah^adhtiTmatd), one 
of the most important conditions of the valid middle failing, the 
middle BufferB from tJie fallacy of iofirftpdffjdd/ia or the unreal in 
itself,* And on the strength of this fallacious reasoning or 
of the given condition, the AilvnitinB attempt to prove the too 
general character of the middle mifin 
regard to truth, the major of the Madhva inference, is an 
absurdity. 

Now the reason, not existent in the subject, might lead 
the Advaitins to bring forward a counterbalanced inference 


* Jigat satyim raHhyHbbuta'QirthyMauLkittv&t ulmstatj 

* SvirijpMiddhn, tba unreal in itmalf is that resson which di^ea not 
exist in tbe subj^t end therefore csnniut sBorti the basis af any ressouing, 
e» in the ptupositions *‘tbe lake is a tubstanca because it has amoke. 

—Bh. P. S.M., 4J. 57. 
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^ tmd thuH by adraticing nn nr^utiKint 
Th» Afliiitin'i J<u- “f ***> «inal wcigUt rentier tlie middle of Ihe 
Mndliva-inference incouefuaive* “ The world ib 
characterised hy the ntgatton of truth beesuse it is determineti by 
ihe negation of self, e.g., the oy'stcr-silver or the self, wlitcb is 
not endowed with the Degation of iruth^ is noi endowed with tJie 
n^ntion of selfhood.*' 

Such a COumet-bnlanced inference which ukea its stand on 
the shown condition or iipfidlii gives rise to doubt in the main 
inference and weakens the very foundation of the syllogistic 
renBoning, In the of coouter-balanced arguments inyolving 

two inferences of equal weight fresh arguments in favour should 
be sought for to estahliah the main proposition. If there are 
arguments in favour which are wanting in the reason proving 
(he ecmtraryi aafpratipo/r^ii or the cotiotOr'halaocei] mason does 
not stand. In the Mfldliva proposition, there ore arguments in 
favour fonufeuffl ftirfrd) helping the formation of c^ftpfi or in¬ 
variable concomitance but no reason can 1>e advanced lo lead to 
iniaitf r«fA 4 Dt the connter-reason of the Advailtns. In the 
Madhva-inference the truth or uucontradietH- 
bilfty of the phenomeual appearance forma the 
major and as the middle. Jftffiyd- 

hfidfo-oiTthyoftnafrafra coimotes trnth. Mow the charge which 
challenges the appositeness of tlie middle that the middle 
esists and the major does not exist, commits a flat contradiction* 
And such a oontrsdiction helps the formation of pyapti 

between the said middle and the major in the MMbva syllogiBm. 

But there are no such argumenta w'hich might preveni the 
too general character or innppositenesa of the Adraitin'a middle 
And help the formation of ojr^ptf, In ihe oounter-lialanced 

^ Thd eountcir-bBEiiziiCed tsoe for lh«>re 

ADotlier reAfion which CDStnarj of tb^ Tfi Tt ih^ 

reaian k ilniply rmitr^ iunQUcliirnTT^ by Ibfi eil^taiica ct Ait Argmncfitfc 
to H of equAJ VFiei|;ht. 
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inrerenc^r »egs.tian of tiie truib of ilie Tf^orld hjuibeon iAferreti 
. on llio sround of ihe negaiiion of selfhood 
Aihst' fiitmatc^hhni'tt). As there nijght be Things 
u»A»#6rt*unj. Than the self whicli inight l»e true, tlie 

oegatioa of selfhood does noi; always accoTopnaj the major, the 
negEtion of truth ; m other words the given middle cannot ho 
the tnjdpi/a or the stgUj mark or inrltcntion of the said 

major» the e^dpaka ffamya or the thing signified. Thus selfhood 
or dlm^ifca cannot he the condition in the M^dbva-iulerence which 
nTges the truth or nhaoltiic reality of ilie pUeoomcnal world* ITor 
it is evident from the given conntar-inference that the negative 
concomitance bet ween inith or the major of the Madbvn-syllogiera 
and the shown condition or cfiiuitcai does not stand to reason 
and the truth or selfhood, thus csnuct be called eijuipollent {senna* 
loydpfa), t.«., what constitniea (he true criterion of vpddki or 
condition. Upiitl/jt is, as we have already noticed, a circumstance 
which always accompanies and is accompaiued by the supposed 
signate or the thing eignihed. From this it follows that 
(a) where the major is, the condition is ; (h) where the condition 
exists the major exists; (c) when there is no condUion, llicre la no 
major ; <d) where there is no major, (here is no condition. Now 
if truth or fiti/at&a exists in the al>sence of selfhood or the 
negation of the said condition the relation of mutual sign and the 
sjgoate (tydpifa and pj/dptika) as expressed in the given ptoposiuon 
fails and dttnafva cannot be the true condition of the M&dbva- 
syllogism. 

No such dtecevery of contradictian disproves the inappoute-' 
ness of middle of the Madhva inference and helps the formation 
of a valid concomitance in favour of the Advaiiin's coumer^! 
balanced reasoni. For iniriipoliJi.dfa'mx/'hpd/nm^afro {tbc middle 
of the Midhva proposition) and a^atyafra, negntion of truth or 
the major am two contradictory lerms, wtien one is affirmed the 
other is dented and rtcf rcrsa end the two cannot redile in h 
substrate. Bui such a charge of contradictioa cannot be brought 
forward between fitidtmatca, the negation of selfhood (the middle 
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terms of tie coonter-balanced reason of the Advaitins) and truth 
or saiy<ttr,a (the negation of the major) as there may be realities 
other than the aelf. Negation of selfhood does not therefore 
mean negation of truth . And the two are not quite coutmdictoiy 
in their nature and there arises no possibility of contradiction, 
Prom the above diacussion it haa been proved 
that the charge of condition or upadfit pointed 
««“" out by the Advaitins falls to the ground. Sow 

the Advattins taunch a new attach against the 
M^dhva proposition by arguing that the middle term of the 
M&dliva inference is too general, because the false oyater-silver, 
where even the notion of falsity is erroneous, might be charac¬ 
terised by tbe said middle but not by the said major and thus the 
middle becomes too general or iadharaifa m its character, ’ 

To repudiate the Advaita charge of the extreme generality of 
the middle, the MAdbvites argue that of the two 
contradictory cancepts, if one is affirmed in a 
particular substrate, the other is denied and 
vici versa. But it should be noted here that 
the question of cO'presence of the two contradictory notions in 
a panicnlar aubstralc. namely 7nithsrflhhuta--niithpdtniafra(tia or 
truth and the negation of truth in the oyster-ailver, creates a 
doubt as to the real nature of the aubatrate oyster-silver and leads 
tiB to the following dednetion. The oyster-silver cannot be the 
substrate of falseliood, which is itself false, because it cannot be 
the receptacle of truth which contradicts falsity. Wiiat does not 
form the receptacle of notion directly contradictory to its truthful 
existence cannot also form the receptacle of the falsity of the 
same notion contradicting its negation. As for example, the 
cow cannot forni the receptahle of cowhood directly contradictory 


Ttle IfiJllFiliW Tflf EFl« 

tbi chirgii of Il» loo 
cluirteter vf 
^ xiti4djo 


^ This too n^iiDni] or' Lt fomid uot only in tbe dfmflBr 

imtanDeft but di^ iti ih^ oppciaite rmatmceH ; tho nt bonu 

Dot TtiiikB ftD anJaial i&ii dx^ oor Imt the rumtfi t wih [ij-Q l>eOAUiQ It CBO bo 


—Bh, P, B, M.p (J. 52 t T- S. P, 12. 
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to tb& v'aiid notion of oowbood ; also tbui^ cannot farm the 
receptacle of faleitj of ibe notion o! cotvhood directly contra^ 
dictorj to the absolute negation of cowbood*' TLis syllogism 
definitely proves tbe fact tliat what does not form the receptacle 
(adfn^ciratm) of truth which is directly contrary to falsehood 
(satyabhatOj mifAvatrapirriddAa'Safyctra) cannot be tbe substra¬ 
tum of the falsity of falseLood (mithgdbhMa~ 

mitltpufra); for truth and falsity are of the nature of mutaal con¬ 
tradict ion. The notion of truth of the oyater-sUver is nut correct 
but erroneous and hence the oyster-silver cannot bo called true 
which IB contradictory to fulsebood, it therefore cannot 
W marked by TTifthydbffuta-mithjfivfnia^atra—the given major of 
the said deduction. For wherever the the sign or the 

mark is absent the eyapAku or the signate must necessarily be 
absent, MithyUbhula-mithgatm'ikutm being thus wanting in the 
oyster^ailver, tba oyster-silver cannot be characterised b}' truth 
or what ts quite contradictory to its own falsehood. And ihe 
charge of the too generality of the middle urged in the main 
syllogiatn of the M&dhvitea falls to the ground/ 

It might be contended against the Madhvites that as the 
oyster-silver cannot be cliaracteriswl by safprtbftSfa-rfltyafttt or 
miffijjafrivirudclbasafi^dtDat h cannot also be endowed with 

falsehood which k held as iract as the 
oyster-silver—the dAcnum, receptacle of all the marks is 
itself false. And die falstty of what itself is false muBl 

^ liupyarii mtthyabbutu'milibyatvitdhikarauath rm bliav^ti satyabhuta- 

f |i ft] v nn Vflii fAl Bftty ablifi t a- h^A hi , 

kiLTsctum n& bhav&tl ti£^rtbjib1iQta-ta^ii41ilkiLfii:^a bbnvatl^ ja6fal 

B^tjahbilhi-gt^tT^YUruddhfi-gDiT&bbairnJitidbikjirn^rh ^ni^vQbboTA- 

rtrufl flkft -ffi iihjrthhotfl^gotuMb i karantmi ha bhnratL 

j Sy timffe bIhitlA ginTj p, 

^ Tatbft rapfamithjiLl^ftaya flatyab^ena holm^Ti&gatniEQAxiOA 

TyAbhic^rft iti 

KyB.y^fhniarudgi'pl, p. 24. 
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neue£j3arily be fali-e and not true ' To prove Uiis 

the Advaicins advance the following syllogistic reasoning in their 
favour. Both aetfsfatea and truth and felsebood, which 

might t>e attributeLt to the oyster^Uver are rai»e beoauso they 
are the characteristics (dharmar) of a substance which itself is 
falsse hktr the being and non-being (afttfra and ulrfitra) of an 
eleplmnt seen in a dream * This inference establishes the falsity 
(rnffh^/dlt^a) of the Falsehood residing in the nonesi silver. The 
KW generfil obaraeter of the middle in regard to the oyater-sifvor 
as urged by the Advaitiiis against tlie MAdhvites remains still a 
formidable objection/ 

Against this the MAdhvites contend that the given 
Advnita-syllogisnj (which establishes falsity of 
si the falsehood of the muiffit silver) is countcr- 

AdStiS! balanced (satpraltpafr^ilii) by the given Madhva* 
Bvtlogisro wliicb negates nu'ihydhhufamifhi/dfra 
of the oyster^Uver/ The Mlilhva-syllogi&m is baaed on an ail- 
admitted universal law, namely of the two contradictory notions 
when one is affirmed in a snbstrate, the other is denied and 
tice versa. The inference being based on sound Ic^ic would 
iuvaKdate the Advaila-propoaition and the Advattins, charge of 
the cNtreme geneTBlity of the middle in regard to the oyster-silver 
totally falls through. 

I (u) KJiJAa]ft^a, p, 43. 

(b) XiQpjfi^Liim niUXiyM^ nTh avid ja m Tinfe i^ d h a r mile ati^ad 1 I ya^ 

niim^funuktaiii 

—KjAjomFia-PnUcMak p, 43. 

- Burpjfiigst^eiiii uojAEcUtiid AatjAtTiiEiiilJijHt^amttb.yti^mitlijEtTop^iA- 
dliant] ik^vE t a vftpjiaprAtit a-^ajajup A tadit i . 

—Jfyiiyiimftfttftredgiiii* p. 24- 

^ Jagncisa satyftui syiidLtytikti^iiumiiiiAaja rupyn Tjabhii^iTAbtadatafithB 
ia fiW, p. 24. 

* Sukti^jutadi mithy5biiuiA-iiutlijEl7^bd£firAj^^ oa bhArati EBtjft- 
hlijltA*(mJtby tiir Q ^ iiU-aiuidMbirA^^^EL 
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Agaiiiel tbc* cLargi: oT tiie couuter*liaJiiii(^erl reason the 
* . . Advaitiiis argue ilmt the disputmU’s objectiDu 

t8 nol fo tbe point. The unuerlyitig principle 
upon die Dppoiteniii' argument has been based should be 

applied in cases where lx>tL the cburaoterlslic sind the itubatance 
thus cliamcterised are marked by the same grade of reality 
Here the silveT itseli is nonest or false 
and how can tte falsity or midij/S/ru be styled valid ? So the 
opponents^ inference proving the falsity of the nooeist sliver as 
true stands against all logic and reason. For in that case the 
dAamiii or charactenstic becomee more real ilian the substance 
chameteriBed whieti is on absurdity. 

Again the given counterbalanced inference sufferB from 
condition or upudhi. uiiiifh(/dfrn (negafion of falsity} which exists 
in the cow, the explanatory instance of the counter-balanced 
reasoni inynriabty accompanies the major and as it does not 
exist in the minor, e.17., the false oyster-silver, it does not always 
accompany the middle nr the or the sign or the mark 

w'hich must be present in the minor. The said cODdUioii would 
deduce the too general character of the given raiddk' in the sense 
that aa the middle does not invariably accompany the given con- 
ditiou, it mnsT uoi Bccompany the major, for the major and the 
oondition are equipollent In their character. The middle thus 
not existing in the subject or the majors suffers from the (alacy 
of the unreal in itself and, therefore, cannot afford the hosts of 
any t'aiid reaijoning. The counter-balanced reosoD advanced 
by the Mndbvites is thus invalidated by the sotd oonditivn and 
cannot stand against the Advaita-ayllogiam which eGtablielies 
falsity of the wrong notion or of 

ailver superimposed on die oyster and ibe Advaitins* cliarge of 
the extreme generality of the middle in the Mridhva proposition in 
regard to the oyster-silver stands goo<h ' 

1 T«tr» amitbyeivHiiiupSdhlb atahii»«i 3 » falaabulaiint tens aa otfjia sat- 
pmtipftkfitQtviiiii, am rupyehetupiiana-saihhhaTni vysbhiesrob tadavoetha iti. 

—ulurtiiUniaKint, p. 24 
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Agnin the ar Lhe mvaiiaUle cijme^mJianoe on which 
the couiitci-balanced reufion of the MSdbvtlefl hiiBlieea, based, viz.t 
of the t wo coDtradictory notioDB when one is affirmed in a parti¬ 
cular substrate^ the other ta denied and et'ce versa, is not yalid. 
Anil to prove the invaUtlitj of the said vyapti the Advailins 
contend that the batran women's sou cannot called fair because 
the black colour has been negated in him. In other words when 
blackues.^ or ^dmatao is negated in a barren woman''B ion, 
wbiiencas or jjiffuratea is not affirmed by that negation on the 
ground that the said two marks bhtekhood and whjteueas are 
styled oontradictorj because they never co-exist (fiahanarasthS- 
mlak^aiia^virodhal^). In a barren woman's son both 
and yanratea or blackness and urhiteneis are called false because 
the barren woman's son itself is falseA 

It might liere be srgoed in support of the said (ijr^iph or 
unitrenal conoomitauce that tbe mutual contradiction or patas- 
paraeirodha introduced in the does not mean Uje mere 

absence ol cO'preseiLce (sshdMavaafhdua) but It meanst as 
evident from the explanatory instance, cowhood and the ijegutiwi 
of cowliood (irofas aud ^ofrahhdaa), that tbe two concepts are 
so related that the one involves the absolute negathm of the 
other or paraspami^inths-rydpaks. T^frodku or contradiction 
explained in this sense cannot he applied to blackness and white¬ 
ness (jj/autafea and (faurafua) as [hcac cwo marks arc not contra¬ 
dictory and thus has to be taken as parasparaviraha-Bijdpya and 
not os paraspara^mraha^vyipaka • or one is ultoolute negation of 

^ fa,} Vidt Nyuy&mrtm p, 48. 

(&} Na bt aatjabbataaya gauratvttrjruililhB'&^iiaatvasya aandlil- 
ksnfw baoiihyuiute tad vfm ddbaib gciuatvad) tnltbyObbataiti noiti kkttu 
GBtya-bfafitanigsimitvaiiiftstUiyujyBie kintu g&uTatmn todvimidbaih iyaina- 
hondhy^atc mitbyiuva dbftnciipti mtfJjjritFSU 

—p* 2-1^ 

^ \V« hjhire ^plaicfid tljB rekiioD. ta comsexion 

With tii€ definition of iniili and or »aUvu and a«a<fi 7 d in. tlio pfimoue 

olmptei. 
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tbe otlifin Thus the charge of varittbility egamst the said ppffpff 
is not to tlie point. Such an ansirer also camioJ establish the 
Ysliditj’ of the said ryopfi* Both being and nou-beiug^ realitv and 
unreality of the elephant seen in a dream, though they can be 
styled fls pai^aspara-vitaha-tijSpaka or directly contradictory to each 
otber^ are false and hence the vyapti Faib m the ca^e of the 
uoneet dream-elephani. Similarly it might not also be applied 
in the false oyeter^silver and tlw so-called truth and falsity of 
the silver, though apparently contradictory is characterised as 
false.' 

The Mfidhva vyapti thus falling in the uonesr things 
should be restricted to cases in which the substance or the seat 
of the contradictory characteristic is not false but pragmatically 
valid. This riew questions, in regard to the oyater*silver and 
the dream-elephant, etc:., the universal co-presence of tnitby^hh^ta- 
mithyatmakatva —the middle and the major of the Madhva thesis 
as demanded by the said vtjdpti and the MSdhva logic, eelalilisbing 
the reality of the phenomenal world on the ground of its falsity 
being fake, totally falls tbmugb. 

To explain away the charge (the too general character of 
the middle ntitbpdhAfita-nittfipdfmaltiitt'a in regard to truth) the 
Tiie Midinitez’ M&fllivites coQtetid that the Advaila inference ' 
Aa&ti which has been based on the argument that 

oi ib« tijg cliaracteristios of the noneet thingB must 
neccsaiily be nonest, ia not convincing, for 
the nature of the characteristics does not alnnys depend upon 

’ to) NjUjAmita. P* -tS- 

ffr) IlOpyagBfcflmEtliyatva-&ntyst¥# mithyiavidyBiniuS'iihMttiitatTili. 
dityaDiim^DeDa ubhayorapt tnJliiyatTsrs^tiienn roitbyahhata-rntthyal Tw- 
kiitvasyji iagayotyatvii5fidhttfe#sya rfipye vjabhio&rak Euaths iti hfdajmm, 

Nyayamrta-PridialA, p. 44 ^ 

(fl) Fi'i}# Njayaoirtatarangi^. pp, 24-35. 

* BflpTagatarii mjtkfatvaik rniitaya B-ridya ni fl imH h 11 nn 1 ktilmH, rfipTO- 
gBlatvena uajainiiiw aatpaUn-mitbyfttTt mithji mithyulTOpetn-dharmikat- 
vat BVBpnaprstltagAjavaidjti, 

Ibid, p. 25 , 
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ihe nature of the things characterised. can independently 

uDclerstand the dharmof 'ndthout itnderatQndmg ttie dhcrrmina. 
For e^mple, may refer to the Advaitine concept of falsity. 
Falsity or Hiithi/rTtFe, according lo the Advailiua’ ovrn udmisaion, 
tiBs been defined on what forma the counterpart of the absolute 
negation of all timcR in any accepted aubstraluinand it is 
mainly biLsed on the dbarmas indepeudem of the dJtarmitrs. 
Falsity, wlien U arises, reinores the ai>cal]ed notion of truth or 
being residing so long in the False thing, it stands asdirecPy con^ 
tradictory to ibe preconceived notion of being or reality abiding 
in the Bo-caliwi real thiitga. For oiherwiae the Advaita-proposi¬ 
tion ivhich proves the falsity of the phenomenal v/orld suffers 
from the Fallacy of it^diiasddAanafJ or establishing what has 
already been eatahlitbed.* From this it can he said that t^ing 
or existence of the sign or mark (dfiumiusaffa) does not always 
depend upon being of the thing signified ((f/mrtimafJob And 
such independent dlmmas can bo independently understood as 
true or real when their respective seats are apprehended as False. 
The fact might be proved from the false notion of the barren 
woman's son. The barren womaii'a son, though nonest, is 
characterited as the ccunterpaii of an absolute negation and such 
8 characteristic mark in the nonest barren woman's son is not 
nonest but h logically valid concept. Hence the prOpOBition 
that the characteristic marh» of nonest things arc noncst, falls to 
the ground and the Advaite syllogism, urging the falsity of the 
silver aa erroneous oaa the ground of unreality or non-existence 
of silver itself * becomes invalid, In other words, the apposiieness 
fprayo/fl^flfra) of the middle (aridpflmffttudftarmtfcaifuf) in the 


> PfktipiLDQflpiUlhBU traikalikam9edbap;Btiyogiivai& mithyAtTacD. 

* Mitby^vaiitu illunnibbQla'pt'apariDa-^atjFotvsaya viEsbvupBn] nttib 
dbonnistiLradi a&p^kmte prntyute dhAfimbbr;tii'jiimipaaoa-6atjrBtvnit) prati- 
ksip«t}iy«rlbsb> XjruyOuiirtapeakMs, p. 44. 

.KQpy«ij$BinThinttbyAtTari] Duthyfi iiTirjj8in{ln%><lhwmikiur&t. 
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said propositioQ has tieen challenged £d tcgard zo the Adpaitine' 
concept of Caisit; as we have noticed before. 

Against this it might he argued that the shown inapposlte- 
ness of the middle goes against the tmiver^ally admiUed mejtlm 
that the d/iarmcts camtor exist in the non-existence of their 
d/iarwiitts. How can the Jharmea ntand without their respective 
seats (dharmya^attne d/iarniasatfea^yi) ? The disputant however 
may contend that the maxim is not universal. It is confined only 
to those eases in which the d/iarma^ or the characteristics are 
dependent on andnot independent of the dliamwis, e.ff., the colour, 
taste, etc. The sign faisity vvhlch has been defined as tbe 
counterpart of the absolute negation (afj/anMhhdra pratitfogJ) 
does not depend upon the being or existence of its counterpart. 
For the nooest things, e.g., tbe barren woman’s aoii, sky-flower, 
etc., may form the counterpart of the valid ahsolutc negation. 
Butthe vnlidityof conceptsaf colour, taste, smell, etc,, of thea.I/ra 
ornoaust things is an aheurdity. Thus the d/tamia^ arc classified 
into l wo groups—dependent upon thtir dharmim and^ indepen¬ 
dent of their dharmhii. The notion of taste, colour, etc., belongs 
to the former class while llie notion of falsity to the latter. And 
the maxim (dharmyasaffee dharmSssllcam) is applicable to tbe 
former case and not to the latter. Because falsity or iritlAydfca 
is, as its (lefinition implies, nothing but the negation or denial 
of truth or satgatva of the dhanrtfn, whicli forms the counterpart 
of the negation. It thus in no way depends upon the being or 
existence of its counterpart, rather it desiiuyK the stPcaFled 
validity of the counterpart. Il: is the inherent nature of the 
absolute negation that it arises as a contradiction of the so-called 
teing or existence of its counterpart.^ Hence the appositeness 
(prayo/a/fald) of the middle (aridyctnninedharniiliatvdf) U 
questioned. And tbe falsity of the notion of silver as false is 

> Loka atyd&tuhMvapntiyo^tvorupii'dhaciiuaya dtmnniantlva'pnti- 
kulAtvaayaiTs dodanati. Ky»yiUDrUpz&ku^. p. 14. 
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uot proved* On theoontrtify, fahlty of tbe silver ia proved as valid* 
Ab ii reaiiU the AdvAitins' ooimter-infereuce (ri/eh/^ficdrdnumdna) 
falsehood which itscif is false ia too general jn regtird to truth' 
totally falls and the Midhva-thesis demondtrjg the truth of the 
plienomeoftl appearooce inight be establiahed* 

Further the falsity of the notion of noncst silver cannot be 
false. For the silver is false because, it is denie^l in its substrate 

MidhTit.,' denial* the negative 

\ht judgmeni ' this is not silver ' (nedaoj ra/afow) 

«f tht i*i*t arisen and the judgment helps ub to come to 
the conclusion that silver that so long appeared 
before us is false. Now the silver is negated in its substrate 
and its falsily is posited by the negation. Thus the silver 
fiatiaftOB the criterion of falsity which itself, however, stands 
independent of the criterion. So falsity is empirically true even 
of the silver which is a mere appearance. There is no logic in llie 
argument that falsity must be called false becnitse it has a relation 
with the nonest stiver* The Advaitins take their xtand on a so- 
CJdted universally accepted principle that the things that are 
related to one another must have tlie same grade of reality. Such 
a principle is suicidal* If that law he accepted all the dtiarnm or 
cbaracleristica which arc negated in the pure Bcing-Bliss-Con- 
sciousneas must be taken as absolutely real because they have been 
negatively related with Absolute reality. Again the substrate 
of the nonest silver, mother’Of-pearl, which is an empirically 
valid reality, might be called false or none*! for it is In apposi¬ 
tion with the noneat silver* And the concrete tnnnifolds which 
are located in Brahman must be absotutely true becanse they 
have the supreme Being se their substratum.' This Jaw is thus 

^ Uitliyibhitta-initbjitmftkatvHih latyatvaTytbhic&ri stmttvft-Tjft- 
hfaloATftt yattiB 4uktiraj«tvn, 

* PratipaoDOpadhsu aoifiddhsiii pmtjutn bad hates jMa<»D« viitifantapi 
fupjratiiit1jyatvat& yadt orSt ib h^ka-rSp yMatfcband h nmaijM wm priitibbi- 
aikoih uubi aali Bratuonbi uifiddhs api dhirmah saaub tyob rtpjAdhi?- 
haoa^akEinpi pr&tibiitaikl ayit. Nyayantrta. p, 44, 
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usteuftble. And the tnierpiietetioii of Ihe eaid micidle (azidya- 
manadkarmikatvSt) ol I be Adveita-sj'llogism se offered in the 
I i gilt of the shoivn (things that sre rein ted to one another 

mitfll Imve the same grade of reality, falsity of ttie silver is false 
been use it is the characteristic (dharma) of a false (dharmtn) 
fiuffert! from a ntimber of defects sEiown before-. 

Again if the middle term of the Advatta proposition !«? 
interpreted in the given light, the same middle might lie applied 
in establishing the falsity of the Advaitn major—ro/sfa^mifA^dtro. 
The falsity of the false notion of silver id itGelf false liecanse the 
said falsity is itself the characteristic mark of the falsity of the 
Donest silver,* and so on ad infinHum, Thua the Advaita middle 
becomes totally invalid in proving tlie said majorSecondly, if 
iKith silver and its falEity be taken as false, the line of demarca' 
tion between an illusory percept and the negation of illusion 
tiecomes totally obliterated. The judgment, 'this is silver* is 
called a false percept as its object is false and the negative judg¬ 
ment which arises as contradictory to the illuBory percept—Mhis 
is not silver but oyster ’ is not called illusory but an empirically 
valid cognition because (he negative judgment has as its object 
the falsity of silver which is an empirically valid reality. Now 
if both silver and its faisUy be taken as false as urged by the 
Advaitins in the syllogism under consideration the illusory per¬ 
cept and its negation w hich contradicts the false judgment, stand 
on the same footing which is suicidal to tlie epistemology of 
illusion, .^gain the explanatory instances—barren woman's son, 
or being and noR-beivg of the dream-elephant, etc., cannot prove 
the Advsita protraaition against the Madhva tbesis (of the two 
contradictory concepts wbeu one is affirmed, the other Is denied 

^ (a) Rupya'Uuchjatva-mithjItTiim mitbylt mithy^buta-rOpyamlth- 
yAtva'dbarroikatvat. Nyttyfitnrta’prakoia, p. 46. 

(6) Tvaduhtaiift <lhii£taipo mitbyiiireiw bebuni e&dhyaiiya miihyatva* 
mHhy&tvasyapi prfitibbnsikatr6pn.tty6 hetoh at;aot£prain5ajaaoa 

Nyayttmrta, p.-t4. 
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and litffsa)- Phenoroenfti appearaneea which can satiefj 
our pragmatic oecdB are not Donest but empiricallj valid reali¬ 
ties. Even silver which has an appearance in yonder oyater, 
toUlly differs according to tJie Advaitins’ own admisaion, from 
the barren woman's son, sky-flow'er, etc*, which have no objecti¬ 
vity at ail. Thus the barren woman’s aon cannot form an 
esplanatory inatance to infer falaity of the silver as false. As 
regards the second instance (e*g., ibe being and non-being of the 
dream*elepbant). it might be nrgned that the dreara-elephant and 
ila consequent non-exidtence (sti/pnagoja-pratiyogi^^a-d/iufliiisa) 
might be called false but its absolute negation (^ttgiinfabhara) is 
not false but true ’ for the negation is not contradicted though its 
counterpart—the elephant—ia contradicted at the time we are 
awakened. 

And the inatanoe thus establiBhes the M0idhva proposition 
and not that of the Advoitiui;* From, the given dialectics it is 
dehnitely proved that the Advaita syJlcigism which has l>een 
advanced to prove the falaity of the silver as false (roiafa 
pcttffl-nn'fAyfitriJ) suffers from a number of laltficiea and is thus 
nntenable* And llie Madhva syllogism stands true to logic and 
teason. 

This is, in short, the essence of the Madhva criticism. 

Against this Madhusudana Sarusvatl argues that 
of ijjc two horns of the Mfidhva dialectit^^ 

ihtt Munnu* 

namely, is the falsity of the phCDomenal 
world (o) true or (b) false, the first position has been thoroughly 
disciwded by the Advaitins and hence the shortcomings pointed 
out in the former case are not to the point, and require no criti¬ 
cism at the bands of the Advnita teachers. As regards the second 
alternative, e.g., is fakity itself false* there are Iwotalient points 
of attack brought forward by the Madlwites, /rfz., (fl) the charge 
of siddfia?ddfta)wt5, and (b) the absolute reality of tlie world order. 
This last elgna] for attack i» the mainstay upon which the 


I 
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logics] and epistemologica] dw-fectics of the Madbvites takes its 
Btefid, MttdliuBndantt, in order to refute the Madhva charge, 
takes it oe the main boDo of conteution and tints repudistes the 
disputants’ criticism. The r|/dpft or llie luvarialde concomitance 
upon wbicli the Madhva syllogism ’ establislimg the absoluie 
reality of the phenomenal world is based (c.g*, of tlio two con¬ 
cepts which are piniddffs in their nature, when one h affirmed, 
tlie other is denied and ctee esrsa), is not valid. For in an 
elephant in which both cowhood and borsebood (pofta and 
airrtlra) which can nowhere oo-eaUt, might l>e negale<i ; but whan 
CDwhood is negated, hnraeliood is not affirmed and nguin when 
horsehotxl Is denied, cowiiood is not posited. Thus the said 
cjrapri fails. But the examination shows that tlie .^tiid ri/dptt is 
valid only in cases in which the cbaracteristic marks of falsity 
do not and cannot reaido in the two concepts which are styled 
contradictory.* For example, of the two contradictory concept, 
si)verbood and its absolute negation or mutual eaebaion, when 
silver is posited or affirmed in the mother'of*pearl, its negation 
or dtfTenmce is denied and f>tfe uersa. Eecause the basis 
or the characteristic marks oi the things negated 
f;acc/jedaA-ad/iarm£i) differ here. For when silver is uegated, 
silverhood (rajafafra} forma the characteristic mark of the 
counterpart of negation and in the case ol its negation, the 
negation or differeDce of silver (ra/a(atrahh3rolru or mfata- 
hhintiatra) forms the marks of the counterpart. In other 
words, silverhood and its negation are contradictory and cover 
the entire universe. Hence the deniel of the one is (he affirma¬ 
tion of the other and rfra versa. The Mttdhva vyap^i is valid 
only in this sense. But in the case of tJie elephant Id which 
both cowhood and boraehood are negated, they (cowhood and 

1 Jigst Batjnio tiuili3ribhilts-Buih7§tiiuikRtT8i. 

^ Tatra bi viruddiuijOTiihatDaayqreiiamtthv&t^s niiin&atjatvuu ;a^.n 
niitlijatTSTBftghedakaigubbavBVTtti ua bb^Tet. 
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]ior$ehnod) though tbc^ cannot co-exiat, can be marked out one 
fwmmOEi mark, natnelj the absolute negation of elephanthood 

The rifup^t tbue doea imt apply here. 
Now the truth and fafsUy of the phenomenn]: woHd^ though 
contradictory, both share in the common characteristic mark of 
objectivity (Jr-<i;afra); they, llierefore, are not two oontrarlictory 
entities hearing tw'o separate marks of negation. Tbe truth and 
falsity of the worldly esListcnce share in the commoa determinitig 
mark as possessing the character of objectivity ; and it is for tlita 
mark that Ixith of them nre styled false. And tbe falsity of tbe 
phenomenal world l>eiDg itself false cannot deduce tbe truth or 
validity of the pUenomenal world. The real logic of Madhusudana's 
observation licB in tbe fact that when two contradictory concepts 
are of the nature of absolute negntion tl^i'a^rptiraoi'mhariipa) or 
one pervades the absolute negation of the other (paTasparatirahn- 
cyapnka) as is evident in the case of silver and its absolute 
negation or mutual exclusion in the mother-of-pear!, the said 
fyopti of Lbe Mddbvites is valid. But when the two concqtts are 
not so characterised, they are called contrary in the sense that 
tliey can nowhere eO'exist, but their absolute negation can exist 
in a third particular substrate or, in other wordsi the oonoepts are 
chafiicterised as * paraapararfrahuryap^ct : in such a case, tbe 
said r^dpfi or invariable ooncomilance totally fails. Such con- 
trnry tortus being negated in a particular locus, share in the 
common cbaract'eriatic, namely the negation in that particular 
locus as their common determining mark of denial (eitonifcd/ij/dfd- 
raccAcdakod/mnitu)* For example, cowhootl and boraebood are 
contrary because where cowhood is, horsehood is not and where 
tiorEchood is, cowhood is not; and again when tiie negation of 
Imraebood is absent, cowhood is also absent, and ivhcn tbe negatimi 
of cowhood is absent, horsebood is also absent. Thus cowhood and 
horsehood are styled parojparanrahdcjrupyd. But the negation 
of cowhood and horsehood which is ryopafe or more extensive 
than ita t,g,, hongebood and cowhood, can be apprehended 

in an elephant. Hence the absolute negation of cowhood and 
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horeebood in the elephant forms the 

oommoi] determining feature which marks off both cowhood and 
homehood and tEte negation of cowhood or tEtat of Lorsehood in 
the elephant cannot, on the strength of the Miidhvites* cyapti. 
estahUab validity or truth of horsehood or cowhood. To put 
simplyt the negaiion of cowhoocl and liorsehood can co-esist and 
30 the negation of the one does not mean the affirmation of the 
otbiff. Similarly the dual negation of trnih and falsity can be 
cognised in tltenoneal sky-llower, etc.; thus truth and falsity can¬ 
not Ije styled (jontriidietory, paraspamcirakfiTUfia or pQraspara- 
virahuoySpaka.^ TEiey are simply contrair because they cannot 
co-exist in a aubstrate, hut both licing negated in tl»e nonesl 
sky.flower they share in the common mark of objectivity or 
dfiyatva and on the basis of this cotninoa mark, Madtinaudnua 
argues that the notion of falsity being itself false cannot prove 
the truth or validity of phenomenal world. In other words, truth 
and falsity are contrary but not oontradictorr concepts. Thus 
tliey do not exhaust the entire order of universe as suggested by 
the Madhvites. The worldly exiatence is neither true nor false. 
It is quite different from ouch things as aky-fiower. hare’s horn, 
etc., which have got no obiective validity and are non-existent, 
ft is also different from the ultimate Reality which is pure 
existence. But it has got an empiric existence of its own. As 
it is not exlEteni in the pure and sfxioluie sense of the ternt, it 
is something folse, though tt is not false in the senBC of (mu- 
existence which is the characteristic of sky-flower, hare’s 
bom, etc. 

' Vids VjtthaieatjpfidJijeyl, ibe glfMs cm tbo Qau^a Brthmfttuuiili, 
p. 313. 

Mitby ruvaEatj atTayomhthylLtvasys svnaamaD Id lukBTaajobfaiiTa-pntjjoei 
ivatupsif It sstyatraiys knlatny Iliad by ntviinipstvat suuyOlcB na pimepom- 
bblvanipatram, D& fu paraspaira-virah»'VyHpal(H[v(iiii; tucdhe uktsioUliyl- 
tvokUaityalTayonltayoriipi Tiriibat, tintu mitlm vinjddhatvsmlltvD: 
luktinjfttldau tniibylbbilte catvattobblvit Brabnu^ $atya miibylivl. 
bhivlditL 
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Against litis it otighl be contended that Mttdbusudan&'s 
logic suffers from selF-contradtction. 11 tbe notions of trulli and 
falsity taken as contrary but not contradictory as beid by tbe 
critics, tbe ijiiesliDn is how the two coutrnry concepts, tmth and 
falsity, can co-oxist in tho phenomena] world ? For the co¬ 
presence of cowiiQod and borsehood in a particular suhstmte is a 
logical absurdity, 

MadbusQdtina. in 9upp<.nl of bis position, argues that truth 
and falsity attributed to the phenomenal appearance do not 
possess the same form of being or existence ; they iiiusi differ in 
their respective value. For it is an universally accepted principle 
in (c^ic that the two oautradictory marks attributed to the same 
location or d^amiin must not possess the same degree of being 
•or realily. This tyapti or universal law dehnitety proves that 
tJie notion of validity or reality concerning the empiriailly false 
existences must not be empiric or pragmatic, Ii may either be 
absolnte or imaginary. Now it cannot be absolute for tbe nega- 
lion of pragmatic or empiric truth necessitates the negation of 
the absolute reality as well. Pragmatic validity means tbe 
notion of being or reality not contradicted at the time of iisnge 

in the practical affaim of life. Now 
when such a notion of uncontradictabiJity is denied, its contra¬ 
dictory ■ the notion of falsity or cuntradictability at the time of 
pragmatic usages is posited or affirmed. And what is contradict- 
able in the pragmatic life is absolutely uucontradictable (abadhi/a), 
is a logical absurdiiy. Hence tlie notion of reality exieling in the 
concrete manifolds must be prjfibAdsiku or imaginary. Such a 
position does not suffer from contradtetion. Take for example 
tbe oyster-fillver ; tbe empirically false oyater-silver also appears 
ea real and misleads the man to pick it up. Had there been 
no notion of reality, the man would not run after it. The 
silver only appears as real and such an appearance of reality 
can be assigned to the empirically false silver because the false 
silver and its uollou of reality do not poseees the same grade of 
reality, the one (falsity)^ is pragmatic while the otheri the 
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notioD of reality m tscr«ly ao appearance or imagiDary, sod they 
oooesist i& the silver.' 

The AdvaiUiis further eatebltah, agaioat the caid 
the oo-pre^enea of truth and falsity poaaeaaiog the aame form of 
empiric being or exiatenoe. To support their etaodpoint the 
Advaitina contend that the valid conception of unreality or 
falsity attributed to the phenctnenal appearances merely falsifies 
but does pot reioove the oonceptioa of existent truths it gives 
aa ioteilectusl aasuraoce and only invalidates the existing notion 
of reality {apraindfea-nifoayo hhccati) which is, in fact, finally 
removed at the dawn of supreme consoionsnees. The no lion of 
truth I attributed to the phenomena] world, ia not oontradicted 
by any valid conception other than that of the £rahman • hence 
it cannot be called prdtihysi^ or imaginary. It ia empino or 
pragmatic. Both the notions of truth and falsity of pbenO" 
menahty being denied at the dawn of transcendental conadoua> 
ness sliare in the common value of empiric lealily. In support 
of thetr coexistence, though they are contrary ooncopUj Madhu^ 
sQdiiua argues iltat as in the theory of the NaijAylkas caojunc- 
tion (saihygga) and its negation, which are of the same nature 
oE beiDg (ramnsuffdfra), consist in the same location, so truth and 
falsity, the two contrary notions of the same order of being, 
reside in the same substrate. 

It might, of course, be noted bare against Madueudana's 
observation that conjunction and its negation does cot really 
exist in tba same location, for the spacc^ptmtion is not the same 
hut diHfironi- Afonkey'Conjunction (&aptaaiftyog<i) is at the 
hmneb of a tree and Its n^ation lies at the root. How then 
is Madlmsuduna'e logic justified ? It might be argued Tn hia 
favour that ns tliroiigh differani space-poBition, contradictory 
notions, position and negation, may co'cxlst in one substrate, 
so ill the monistic thesis the contradictory notions of truth and 
falsity may co>exiat as they fail in digereui ordcia of time; in 


30 
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other they appear pragtnatically trae and are knoim to 

be false ooly at the dawn of transcendental conscionsDcss. The 
real logic eatabliahing the equal being nr eiiatence of truth and 
falsity lies in the fact that tiie two are negated b>' a eingle 
conception, e.g», the knowledge of BfaJiwiatt (eA’ahod/mA'ayfitrttahn- 
ihya). When tlte tmuacendeDtat consciousness dawns upon us 
both the nations of falsity and truth of the phenomenal appear^ 
ance are dented. And such a denial proves tliat truth and falsity 
share in equal Iteing or existence, and they, being negated at 
the dawn of supreme consciousness when all the empiric exiat- 
eoces are at nought, are denied in point of objectivity which is 
the ^mmon ground of denial and not merely as true or false. 
It is an invariable law that two or more notions negated by one 
coDtradictive apprehension share in the common 

being (s^t^»asnttd). For example the perception of oyster which 
negates the idea of silver negates also the exchisioEn of oyster in 
the oyster thus liolU the oyster-silver and the exdiislon of oyster 
in the oyster are called imaginary or sam^nasattaka. Negatively, 
the pot and the oyster-silver are not negated by one apprehension 
but by two apprehensions—(a) the traaceudental oonBciousnesa 
and (b) the perception of oyster, and they ace not called somdua- 
jatiaka; the pot ie empirically valid while the silver ia 
imaginary or pratihfidsiAo. The given nrgumenta de fin itely 
prove that the world order and its notion of truth and Ealsity 
share in the cooimon existence or being. Of the two oontradic- 
tory marks when the proof of one negates the other, they do not 
shore in the common being and are called utfotnareff^ks in 
their nature. In the mother-of-pearla, we have two contradic* 
tory coacepta. silver and negation. Of the two tlve judgment 
* this is not silver * which establishes the ul»sohite negation of 
silver, negates only the notion of silver itself and hence the 
nation of silver and of its negation do not share in the common 
being. The oyster-silver is pratibharifro or imaginary hut its 
negation is an empirically voUd concept. Truth and falsity of 
the phenomenal world am, as we have already seen in our 
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prevTooB discuGsiDDr paraJtparaoimhavy^pya and thus the proof 
of one does not establiab the falsity of the other and they camtot 
be styled but being negated by tbo dawn of 

supreme consciousness shsre in the same value or being. One 
supreme consciousness denies the notion of falsity existing in 
the world order, the world order itself and its notion of validity 
as well. Thus the Miklhva charge of duality or plural tty deduced 
from the truth or falsity of falsehood totally falls through.' 


^ Asti «a preFafltifttoamithy&tvDyozeka BralimaifiaiiabitdhyatTUQ, 
Slat; fiamasatLAkatvSl tEUtLtatvaba4bAkeDH prs{iaIeesja{H b&dblt tta advaita* 
Iqalih. 
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CBAPTBK Vn 

Sup ER-IM POSITION 

We hftve seen dmi pbeuotueua) sppearauccs are merdy 
tuesplicftble forms mid not do many reoJitiee. They appear as 
real because Lhey are referred to the Bigliesl Realit}' ^bicti 
forms their ullioiAte substratum> It is due to the apparent 
identity with the permanent tiubstratum that the worldly appear^ 
ancest though hilse, appear aa iniic|iendentJy real in our percep'- 
tion. In perception we cognise only the empirical forms but 
not the underlying reality which though a-logicaj, expresses 
iUeli OB logical, a-iuatertal as material, nau^temporal as temporal 
and noil-spatial as spaiiat. This tendency ol mistaking the 
form for reiility or reality for tlie form is commonly eaJled, in 
Ibe AdvaitaA^dfinta, Adhyasa or auper-impouition. The essence 
of Buper-imposition Ilea In not seeing a thing as it is, and in 
placing upon it a differenl interpretation or conslroction. Super* 
impoeition is thus mol-ofaservatlon connoting iguorauce of some' 
thing and extension of a false idea to an actual appearance. It 
is a mtS'judgment of the data presented to the aenscs by a pre¬ 
conceived idea. It is purely a subjective construction bearing 
no oorrespoudeoce to the reality. 

When in perception, « thing appears to the peroeiver aa 
mere existence, a fact whose special nature is 
for the time being hidden, and it iastndiad only 
aa a presentatiou and the mind auppliesj ou the basts of similar* 
ity, some represestative elements which are falsely attributed to 
tbe presentation where they are really not. This wrong unifica* 
tion of presentation and reiiresentation is called adhydsa or a 
false notion. Presentation or Ihe fact as a mere existence is 
not screened from the view ol the perojiver who mistakes one 
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ihijig for aisothtj. If the* thing is totaJfy abul trp frotu the 
view, no mistake t^Aii be committed without any l*3Bia or locus- 
Preaeutation i& tUe haHts of fehe show upon wbieh on the ground 
of guperhdal similarity a wrong notion ia apprehended. Pre- 
aentation therefore cannot altogether be denied hot sO long as 
avidyS is operative it is falsely iitlerprcted. It being a mai* 
obaervatloD. depends upon the dim or partial perception of on 
object winch forma the huais of mis^jiidgment. Whenever the 
object ie clearjy and distinctly viewed there is no possibility 
of confusion. It la therefore possible only in the case where the 
object—the iocua of the false show appears only partially as a 
fact, as a mere existence without its true and distinct character' 
iBtics. Vacasimti is therefore right in assuming that adhyS^a 
is not possible when a thing is either dislincily seen or entirely 
hidden.* 

On the strength of similarity, the memory'image is revived 
in the mind of tlw percipient and memory auppliea repr^enta- 
tive factors of judgment which arc erroneously attributed to 
the presentation. And though the false notion is a creation 
of mind vritboul any obj'ective validity of its own yel it is quite 
distinct from memory Mditch is purely mental in its character, 
having no objective reference ontside the mind. In false sbotv 
though forms of judgmeDt are supplied by tlie mind as represeti' 
tative elements, the forms are ideutilied with the fact osjsiing 
outside and as a result some form of extT<i~inent.aliiy of the object 
of false nolion is apprehended. In this respect it is quite 
different from memory. If a memory impresalou is coginse<1 
ae a memory impFeBsion without any reference to the extra^mental 
objects, there is no possibility of its confusion with the wrong 
notion whose extra-mental character cannot be questioned. 
Heroin lies tbe true essence of ituper>impositiaQ In wbich there 
is a confusion of mental forms as extra-mental facts. 


A^aiit«gT*b« fltyamSgnhe ntt 
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To briDg out more cteorly tbe nature of super-impoBitbii 
Au Mtuiyii* d tht. mstancc maj’ be analysed in three atageii. 

j4«a ’^,3 gfgt Stage U a stage of pure presentation, 
the second is one of correction and the last b a stage of confirma¬ 
tion, In tbe tiret atage seme tiling is presented to the perceiTer 
and the idea of silver in the caae of uystot-silver flashes out to 
his mind and the iden is believed as real though it is not con- 
hrmed as real from the standpoint of pragmatic life. Only its 
reality is not denied for tbe time being, as no contradiction as 
yet strikes the percipient subject. In the ease of pure presenta¬ 
tion tile * thisness * ia a correct perception and remains ns 
correct so long as it ia not synthesised with aome other predica¬ 
tive idea supplied by tbe mind to form u judgment. In this 
judgment construction, the *■ tbisness ’ is first aynthe&ised "with 
the predicative idea of silver 'ct'bicb is believed ns really presented 
and a judgment is formed. There is as yet no objective reference 
in the predicative aspect of the judgment and its reality ie not 
tiuestioned. The simple belief ondertying this judgment is 
then corrected by the perception of the oyster as ojuter. And 
the oyster is affirmed ns real in contrast with the illusory silver. 
Silver is illusory because immediate quality of unreality haa 
fieen attributed to it os a result of iU failure to satisfy any prag¬ 
matic test- When the correct judgment is affirmed the predicate 
of the previous judgment is denied as unreal. The perceiver 
realises that bin idea of silver is a pure mental presentation 
without any objective basis and,that the synlliesia is wreng. Here 
(be affirmative predicate only proves the unreality of tte first 
impression and tbe first idea Is eliminated. Bnt there is a rela* 
tioc between thcfic two predicates and it ia a nnlque one. Tbe 
unreal eilver by its elimination implies the real oyster, which 
Ikcing an objectively valid entity is in oo way aJffected by the un¬ 
reality of the silver. The oyster is an entity complete in itself ; 
the false conception of silver has no influence over it. 

This Is the stage of rectification. In this atsge we are 
directly concerned only with tbe objective content. In tbe given 
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example the idea of silver was first, presented to the percipient 
subject and in the next stage when the idea of oyster is afiirmed 
as real the silver tbongh presented becomes illusory. The silver 
is a mental oreaLton though at the time of perception it appears 
ss an objectively valid entity adequate to satisfy the demand 
of pragmatic life and when it is negated it becomes purely &nfa- 
jcctiiro. Thus the objectivity of silver is i^eyond question at the 
time of appearance eo long as it is not corrected. If is not pre¬ 
sented os a merely subjective fact bul; as an objectively presented 
■ reality. As an object of past perception its objective character 
cannot be questioned. Fakity arises as a result of wrong identi¬ 
fication of silver with the * tbistiesa.' And when the idea of 
oyster is affirmed the illuROry chameter of silver is esiablished. 
Silver which was perceived as on objectively valid existence, is 
now cognised as non-existent not only for the present moment 
but also when it happened to be perceived as real. Thus the 
non-existence of illusory silver on the ‘thisness’ is proved in tljc 
case of the past as ^S'elE as tlie present presentation and it miglit 
very well be inferred therefore that it will be non-existent also in 
the case of future presentation of the 'thisness.' And its un¬ 
reality is establiahed as the sliver did not exist, does not exist: 
and will not exist. The test of workability comes next and 
determines its validity from the practical standpoint. The silver 
being a mere subjective contribution cannot satisfy any demand 
of practical life, for when the perdpient wants to deal with it in 
any manner, it fails to work. Ed this stage also facthood of 
silver ns an object of remembrance ia not dented even when 
unreality is attributed to it. Hence the unreal silver is not a 
merely subjective fiction in so far as it is based on the memory of 
past percepUoa- Thus the illusory silver is neither really sohjcc- 
tive as Imlludnation having its bask in the remembrance of past 
experience, nor really objective having failed to saiiefy pragmatic 
demands and cannot consequently be covered by either category. 
It should therefore be placed in a separate category which the 
Advaitins call inexplicable or anircecari?i,ra.' The unreal silver In 
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neitlter a ikjsitive nor a negative entity. It is Deitbor 
an absotuie neughi (teccAa) like tbe sky-flower, liare'a lioni, etc, 
nor absolutely real. It appears in the ficBt stage and is negated 
in the second and does not UjereJore come witlun the categories 
of exialenoe or non-esiaience (sadasadiufoJt^atta). Jt is a new 
category wbioh sbares in the characteristics cf both position and 
negation and tberefore a middJe category between the two, posi* 
tire-negative in its character. The iUusory silver \b perceiv¬ 
ed and hence distinguished from the nbeoJute nought 
(tuccha) which cannot Ire perceived ns object-of experience. Again 
it is not an absolute reality as ii cap be negated and absolate 
reality can never be negated. The silver is perceivetl as well as 
negated it is tJierofore neither absolute nought nor an absolute 
reality,' 

Tbe presentation of silver on the teens in oyEtcr-silrer super- 
niiiiWT »» impoaiUon is not a mere objectification of a 
ne- WtioD memory-image. It is, on the contrary, an 

due Id AiUji- ^ 

entirely now crealton due to the operation of 
apidi/d which has a twofold capacity—screening and creation. If 
the silver wero an objectification of a past memory-image Uto 
form of judgmont should have been ' this is that silver,’ 
instead of the form 'this is silver’ and in this very illus¬ 
tration, this twofold capacity is equally patent, AvidyH here 
eereons the real nature of the 'this' or locus which is oyster by 
shutting out from view its special foaturtia and creates a new 
atlver which tlie percipient cingnisea. The silver we see to erro¬ 
neous perception, says VacoapaU, is not (bat of the market hut 


'fa) XatyontasAbo asrHErrtgjw]eniTtibba«o Dipt BtywmBatBjcidntnuniib 
bidliAgoCtrtUA liullliii tibba^uj^ibJLnupupatU^obliayaviiftki^iLmiCa 

jti—Kjf. M. K., 113. 

ft) T^i^l na ^ nip! It^rMpA^TirrMlhKt iifaiiii^iksyam^vik 

wi toyiuii purvjid|^^m Idntr*- 

nriitmjtairTjUiyiuii. p, 21. 
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IB an entirely new creation on ilie mothfir-of-pearl—a novel 
upijearance in a deJinite point of time and apace and this spatial 
and temporal mark ia auSdent to Indicate ita existence as 
different from a similar object perceived tn a dUFerent place at a 
different time. When however this particular appearance ia 
deeliired false, it la never intended to deny the existence of ailvnr 
as such elsewhere. All that la implied is that in this inrticudr 
s|> itio-tcmporal reference, on this locus, the elsewhere-exist¬ 
ing silver is not negated. From this it ie not however to Iw 
understood that the silver of this false appearance is purely ima¬ 
ginary (aMa) like boro'a hom, sky-flower, etc., for it appears m 
consciousness with a particuiar iipalio-temporal reference which 
is wanting Ln purely tmaginary ideas. And this screeiitQg opera¬ 
tion of ignoranoe or Avidjfa may be interpreted, wiihoiiE affecting 
tlir final result, from two different points of view, From the 
objective side, which has been emphaaised by Sorra/ddfmoiriuut 
in his Srirnkfepofarimka. it, is argued that ignorance or 
which is the aubstance-stuff oJ the false appearance, hides the 
determinate qualities of the 'this,* t.s., iho underlying oyster and 
»o Jong as the specific ignorance of the determinate qualities of 
oyster rental ns, llic illusory perception of silver continued. From 
the subjective side ^Y^tthlia Bha((a contends ihat illuEOry 
perceptions are due to the defects in sense organs resulting from 
association .md other caoses. He however does not deny the 
presence of duldya or ignorance as a Bubstance-stuff of lUusory 
pcrceptiot). On the contrary, be shows that as soon as the Add^a 
inherent in the 'this' comes into contact with the defective sense 
organ, ihe real cause of false perception, it undergoes a vibratory 
modification and transforms itself into the silver-* 

If the illusory silver U a new creation as is admitted by the 
monistic teachers, the question inevitably arises—of what stuff 

* lduDkUiiuTaccb]aii»^>a)tii]iye rSjatapsnuSsimt avidyi dufteudliys- 
MmpBdi&-r4piSd uLh^uakira^ablunitt kyabhim k^ibbimukhuh prSpnoti 
otUrak^sOfi lu rajacsrupcoa pdiiaaffiftte. 
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is the tieu' creation made or in oilier words ^bat is tbe material 
cause of it 7 It U-, of isurse, Aoidyi and we Imvc to deter'’ 
mine what must be the nature of If it is to be the 

material cause* jTnaudahoifta 5Aaff«rafrdcdr!/a in hisA jfcyrtww^o- 
fcinds has given aii account of drtdjfd as the material cause of tbe 
illusor; perception: This Avidyd cannot be mere false 
knowledge, nor absence of knowledge nor both; for it would then 
lie ivitUiiut EubstHntiality, implying mere absence, and tlie effect, 
t.e., the false appeal auce baving objectivity tlie imsiiliataDtial 
cannot he its maienal cause, inidjifl, therefore, has to be 
conceived aa something unique, begiiminglesa and indeacribaHe ' 
Laving aubStanlialiiy of its own because tbe existence of such a 
material cause is testified to by its effects, for it won't do to 
argue timi mere instrumentol eauae can produce an effect without 
a material cause ; all cfTects except d/irant^a or destruction must 
lie produced by material cause. Further the material cause of 
illufiory i^roeption cannot he absolutely real : for tbe effect, i.e., 
illusory perception, would then be real iiior can the {oaterial cause 
he absolutely unreal, for tbe latter Ixting devoid of any capacity 
of its owu eannet produce the illusory object even- Hence the 
material cause ol illusion must be something which is neither 
nbaolutely real or absolutely unreal.’ 

To sum up, the real essence of the .4 nircecun%a theory of 
the i\dvaita-Ved5nta as propounded by Samkara in hie exposition 
of and developed by other advocates of the monistic 

school, is that appearances are inexplicable and mysterious as 
iheir causa materia aisidtjd is ine-xplicable and mysterious in its 


^ ATTdj&lak^^BCQatrn k&ru^RmnlriyfLte hi oaithyi 

jfianjm vS zm k&Afaali M ei 

asaty&iVB k&rynAjA ftaljrDp^fiuaae.! yuktd, uchi itaij ttabyfttipii&t, 

lOB cn tiiTVdta^s4ii£i^a^niErtbyQByfi. upU^atlk juJctimoitl 

y&ttAdAnlrvacryfai] rajat4dyiip^^Bih flairlsmilfamAvEdyi nidhyaulf 

imjuLBdyuTkJu^LayalTB. HA raJntAdeb 

niBpi TiT«diliiTjriiiD« 


Nj. M. E.. Pfi. m424 
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cbaracter. AvidyS^ as becomlDg priaciple creates new appearances 
in erroaeona conception. Objects of normoJ perception as well 
come under ibis category ; as tJie Eime-space*cause world also 
owee its origin to the mysterious power of MSyi and is super¬ 
imposed on the Absolute Being. The principle therefore is the 
same in the norma] and abnormal perception* But the Advaita- 
Vedanta draws a distinction between the false percept and normal 
jiercept, the normal percept though super-imposed persists to the 
lost while the abnormal one Is denied in onr pragmatic life. 

Saiiikara's theory isapta medh between the rigorous idealism 
of the and the extreme realism of the 


Xydya and Vai^^lka systems. And though Sathkara and Ids 
school strenuously fought against the Fi/fldnairfldfMs, b close 
examination of the two positions strikingly reveals an agreement 
and parallelism between them in some important respects as will 
appear from au analysis of the Ft7Sdfifli;adirw' view na explained 
in the L3n/[ai?afdraj»jifra, an authoritativelilerature of this school. 
Tims we get the view of Mdijd characterised as onircacattiya. 


imamMgaoufl declaration of the reality of conscioosness. the 
invalid character of the external world, the emphasis laid on 
ndhySropa (auper-iraposition) and upupedu (elimination) and a 
gradation of reality and so forth* equally folly developed in both 
schools. It will tberef ire he interesting to note the development 
of tliese ideas according to the /Ttmofcfiifflfirarfms or ri/ddnacaditts 
who hold that both normal and abnormal perceptions are the 
result of a modiheation of consciousnesa. 

* maintain: that there ts neither anv uecessiiy 
Ti 11 hi justification forupholding the existence 

of an external world of objects either ns directly 
perceived or as indirectly inferred from the 
diversification of our ideas. They argue that logical knowledge 


' The Hobool bIio called * Yogilcani,' does it ctMls^ea that the 
Absolute truth or Bodhi mimitested ia tto Buddhse ia attemebTa only bj 
tboa« who pEBOtice * Ycge ‘ and * ecuts/ YogSeftri brings out the practical 
side of the Pbilosopby. while Vi^fianarSda btiogs out He apeculadvo featurea. 
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or (mowledge bj our practicaJ life resolta as a 

coDsequence of the activity oE the unde rat auiliiig. When 
unythiog is taken cognizance of by the understanding, knowEedge 
dittrsihea into a knower {pramOti), known {prameyn.) and 
instruments of knowledge and experience arises ; 

wliere there is no cognizance by the tinderslanding no oognjtion 
is generated. For instance, of the things outside the under¬ 
standing, only tho!^ that come within its grasp can oc<msion. any 
idea or cognition. Hence, it follows that it is the understandiug 
which is the creator of this diversification of experience and the 
objects revealed in or by it have no existence apart from the 
understanding. The understanding or. as they put it, Vijnana^ 
tberefore, only is real and not the so-called external objects. If 
rt is objected tliaf the tinderstanding by itself alone in not 
adequate (o explain the manifold nature of experience without the 
assumption of external objects or gTahytvtistu. it can be demon¬ 
strated to l>e 60 by retorenoe to dreams or illusious'wliem the 
same dsTersilication of the knowext known and knowledge as in 
waking experience ie generated by tbe activity of the nuder- 
atondfng without the presence of uny objects, i.c., 

This fact is bound to be admitted on all bands. It ia therefore 
clear that tbe onderstanding alone might Iw responsible for tbe 
distinction of knower, known and knowledge- Knowledge or 
pmtyaya is thus produced without the help of external objects.^ 
The problem therefore now resolves itself into the queation as to 
whether (here ts any distinction between waking experience and 


sod bis youngBr hrvtbor FsvubanJ&it fcHiiidf»d the ideslittk vtew 
ot tbe ' TogBoSn.' 

S. D. S., p. flO. 

^ Tijfiaiisiiievft kbslvtitsd giiuilLtyllttnSiiiijnBtiiiaiiB 
vshiromipjBBi fiijsiys plbjBaySDiipB|NUtiUb 
bttddbih prsbiAsmnnfi ea Isis tenfitmaua bsUb 
ttdvahstysrtbsioayspi lukayAtrSmibadrAm. 

p. ITB. 
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dream ezperietico. It m\^hi be said that waking eTcperieoee has 
gat what majr be called saihvadakatvat t.e., tlie power of eDabling 
tie to attain the objecl perceived ; while tbe objects of dfcem 
experience are admittedly ilinsory and unreal, oa they might be 
contradicted. The real problem therefore is what is to lje tinder- 
ittood by tbe or what does conetitdte the validity 

of waking experience ? 

A. close consideration of this f|uest)on shows that waking 
experience is to he admitted as valid because its objects arc real ; 
whereas dream experience is invalid because its objects are 
unreal, This leads to an examination of what is meant by 
objects of waking cxpertcucc being real. What then are we to 
understand by the reality of the external objects? From the 
Vijaanavarhns' standpoint, nay, from the point of view of all 
Buddliistio tnetapbysics, only momentary existence is teal unit 
everything else is unreal. Hence bow can, for example, the 
steady appearance of things be taken ea real, seeing that it is the 
result of taking tbe series of momentary vibrations which alone 
are real, os non-momentary or rfktra ? 

Thus objects cognised as non-momentary or rfhira are nierdy 
false appearances.‘ Knowledge derived from waking experience 
being vitiated by the false appearance of objects is therefore of 
the same category os dream experiences. 

Moreover it might also Iw said that idea and its objecti 
t»eing always cognised together are not two different things but 
are one and the same thing * for it is a universally accepted 
principle that things experienced and cognised together always 
and invartablyf such as blue and idea of blue, are identical and 
not different,* 

' Noinatsryavsbfateiisys bhf^tiitT&tiBaisSd&rit aantoKift] vrksefveka- 
gtuuuiTSBii'prstysjsviuliifdb sthaiiih pmlyayib- f. fl48. 

* Yad yens snlu niystafi&bdpalsiQbfiuain UtUto ns bkidjala, 
Bh.. p. 544, 
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Finnlly. )t is also clear that the diversification spoken of is 
DOtliing but a mere modification of consciousDess. Id other 
words, we are not Jtware or conscious of any diversification 
beyond the range of consciousness. So it is but natural and 
inevitable that tve should identify tbis diversificatiuo with the 
form of consciousness or understanding. Hence the object so 
called is not something outside the consciousness or understand¬ 
ing but a mere modihcatiou of it. Jayanta Bhatta also explains 
the view ibus; since nothing outside the range of the under- 
stattding Is cognisable and since knowledge always assumes 
diverse forms of necessity, it is to be concluded that it is under¬ 
standing which gives or generates those diverse forms without 
any so-callcd external objects outside the uudei^tandiog.’ 

Jayanta Bhai^ta further explains thiit even admitting for the 
sake of argument that there are external objects, it Is to be 
noticed that cognition or /fidna is capable of giving diverse forms 
of itself; for it is coguUiou which first gives rise to tlie idea of 
the object and it is through this definitely formed idea that we 
can know or speak of the object, and not that Uic so-called ob¬ 
ject comes first to give shape and form to the idea. Cognition 
or knowledge is thus not without form of its own. Hence, 
according to the logical law of ' parsimony,' il is unnec^ary 
and wrong to uEsume that it is the so-eaUed objects which give 
rise to different forms of cognition. An example perhaps will 
make this dearer: when it is said, f have known the pot*' 

* il is the cognition which comes first and gives definite shape to 
the idea of the pot. So the assumption of the external objects 
IS redondant and unnecessary.^ 

The author of also in expllcaling the position 

appeals to popular verdict. A man ordinarily specks of nn object 

I Jfiansfies ^liysiiinuaniukarflhKam gntbltucnsiokyamiti balAt 
•yt£»m«vnUd ^tahlUvyaih sakfire aa ja&ae grbite aati dvitlj akDianabbavAt • 
kuU> i&niiitirikto vfihyo'rtbab? M., p, *!©. J3iaiunre« EdiUuO. 

^ Fidi pp» Benatea Editimi. 
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as bJue liecause fjis cogDition has dm form of blue. If, liowevcr, 
cognition is aupimmd to give its own form, tbe question is hound 
to arise tij liow tUe distinction between cogntiion and tlie 
tbing cogniaed is fell in the very net of perception The aniijor 
of Saatradipikd and liis commentator misvver ibis question by 
saying that tJiero being no eateniat objects cogiiiaabJe beyond tbe 
range of cognition, it is cognition itself which appears to us in 
tbe shape or form of external objects. In other ^mrds, tbe relo' 
tion between cognition (grahana) and the thing cognised 
(grdhiji) is one of fdddfmt^a or identity. Bui owing to non- 
apprehenEjion of this identity, they appear as two distinct and 
different things.* 

According to tbe F'ij^diitirdd/jrs position, there are two 
aspects of knowledge—one referring to what migljt be called its 
‘ samdropa,* super-imposed or phenomenal aspect, t.e., tim aspeet 
in which knowledge ordinarily appears to na ; the other aspect 
might be called its ‘ oparada ' or real or metaphysical nspeot in 
which it appears in its true nature rising superior to the false 
notions or an per-impost tion/ The two aspects miglit also he 
called tJie khaStt aspect or tbe aspect in which knowledge 
appears to us only, and the nirodfxi aspect or the aspect in which 
it returns upon the altimato reality which is its true nature. 
These two aspects of knowledge have been very elaborately dealt 
with by the author of the LankimtitrasUtra. 

Perception does not give ns the true naKire of reality of 
objects. This happens aa a result of what the author of tbe Lo«A*d- 
ratarasrlfru calls samurupa or super-iut posit ion which consiatEi in 
taking one thing for another as when we mistake ampefora 
snake or the illusory world for reality. What then is the nature 
of the samdropa ? It conaists of four forms of varieties according 
to the LarafaJcafdowutm. cia,, (a) Aiattrikifai^samaropa or the 

* PfA Sisirudipikb ami SicldhantAcaadrka, p. 52. Bembaj Editicni. 

* Cf. Adbyiropa and Apavnda tbooor; of ihs J»d¥sita-Vt.(iaat*—wd# 
VectintnoAra, p. ifi. 
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siiper*iiiipo3ition or irifflotivcntwiy eiiMence of the 

object though it ia really taouieolnry or Iii otlier 

words, this means ihat though the object, and for the matter of 
that, reality, is moroentaiy. still it is eognisefl aa enduring for at 
least three moments or stages HUch us origination, itumtion and 
destruction, as admitteri by all Indian systema holding external 
objecta to be real. But this is not true according to the nihilis¬ 
tic school of Buddhism. (f)> or the super- 

imposition of a wrong notion of ihings. Thus there is here a 
false appearance of something steady though really it is momcn- 
lary. (c) ,4aiiddhc!u-rarrraropa or the auper-iraiwiition of a 
cause falsely. Tins means that though really, according to tliis 
school, knowledge or cognition is witbont any cause lieing itself 
the only beginningleaa reality, still particular perceptions falsely 
appear to be caused or occasioned by each and such organs of 
sense, conjoined with rcpreBentativeelenieiiU supplied by memory, 
etc. This ascription of cause to something causeless is thus a 
false super-impOBition. (d) -liTfidbhapc-sfliMdropa or the false 
super-imposition of eiiatence (hftapa) and non-existence 
(aWidcfl) to thhigs. For, according to this acbool the Ytsihiu 
manifoldoesa of tWs world is as fats© aa the nsctiplion of bora* to 
a hate. Still people are apt to cliisaify things fabely niider eitluir 
existenoo or non-existence though really things are beyond the 
range of both €xiBten<!e or non-existence.' 

Analysing deeper and more closely, the author of the Lahki- 
catdrajufra classifies twelve varietica of cognition called 
which wise as a resnli of the auper-imposition already discussed. 
Thus there are the db/itJficpa-tikufpo, LofcforumiA'flfpa and 
dfthifdpucifrflipa and soon which by their separate and conjoint 
action make the world I'lppear to us falsely as a manifold 
variety. 


^ Ftdi l*a6k»vftlBrftfiiiLra. pp^ 7S-74 
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This faI$e 6oper-iiiipoaUi<?u together ivltli all these L'iA'afjpaa 
is dua to the begitminglsas desife or ^bat ie alw called by him 
Mayit or JoufjfS/ The relatloo of titis MUyd to the manifold 
untTeise h neither identicaJ nor different ; it cannot be altogether 
differenl and dietinat from the universe for die manifold unimBO 
itself* 09 already ahown, is the resnlt of this Jlfdyd : nor can it be 
idmitioa) with the universe &eein|f that it is Bomething over and 
above iJiia manifoldness. It is tlteiefore any^aanjfdin'tiar/ita, is 
something beyond identity and non^dentily. Hence it cannot 
be regarded as eitlter existent or non-existent or in other words* 
it is something which is inexplicable,* 

Thia aspect is what is called or satndropc* 

phenomenal aspect of knowledge by means of which the 
affairs of practical life are carried on. The other aspect of 
knowledge is what is called apat^ddHt «.c.* meUphj^ica) aspect 
of knowledge which consists in turning away from or realising 
thi' false character of knowledge as generated by samdropa 
or, as ^amkaia would put it, adhy&sti described before. Apanada 
or metaphysical knowledge eliminates falsely super-imposed 
knowledge and turns ihe mind towards reality ; for apardda 
means liberally that somutliing ta oparadpale, i.e., eliminated. 
It is only when there is nothing to be eliminated as due to 
super^imposition or vikalpa that true knowledge or intuitive 
vision of the Buddha (Buddhanctflcu) might be said to be 
attained. Thus when there is a complete destruction of the 

* t^mUib smoshitmnpj JAaaam AOadyaTidynvnuiillTibluivtiit latta* 

dAnekiikHrakiilufyarDiiitavmpgriTa jUiioataSEuaabhedasuit^iia. 

ycfcft bijiakuravKdiinajditviU 1111050 pAryaouje^uyuToaorut^ kuto TiaanA 
pravftU Iti, Nyayanulijari, p. 5 SU, fieiuu%!i Eda. 

* fd) MAyfi ca voioUryfiasn aaj ii uu imonyu jadi auya TaiDitryadt 
mSyK bet Ilka rh an aySt fltb& Bnaayi aval rBioitryfinmjajjLTaicitrTnyarvjbbii^ 
na syne an on drflo vibblgoh tasniit na anya on munyA ata ava mayn on 
Daatynotitvoiia abtUDiTeyiavya, 

FtdcLankavntvaautna, p. tld. 

C6} Of. Sadasadvilaksaya ntidya of the advaitn-Vadasta, 
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mental modifications or super-imposition that is 

attained. Tbe final ree^ult of tbe Ti/ilanapadtna* pctsitidn la that 
according to it tlic cmpiricat knowledge^ aoch ss * this ia oyster * 
is as much the creation of consciousness (Ilayabtp^a} ae the 
so-called objects of False knowledge, silver in mistaking 

oyster for tilver. Thus nonnal (empirical) and nbnormal (illo- 
f^ory) perception is on the same level, tbe Atayavijn/irui itself 
appearing as the object in Itolh. The falsity of erroneous percep¬ 
tion consists in tbc wrong objectification or spatio-tempornl refer¬ 
ence of the x>uiely mental image of silver. For the silver as idea 
is real and (iognisingof this real mental image as something 
esterasl constitutes error of false perception and though the silver 
might be negated in tbe ‘this’ or locus, its reality as a mental 
image b unquestionable. Thus contrary to the generally accepted 
view they hold that it is really the thisnesa of appearance which 
ia false and not tbe idea (i.c,, silver) whose reality a form 
of (xmsetouaness cannot be gainsaid. 

Against this fiindamental position of the yt;fidnci;dda that 
knowWge ia without any corresponding reality (pi/ddnodi 
ntraladibamim) all Brahmanleal achook of 

Rtf id liw 

vi|iun»rtd«4r XiniB- PhiloBophy dircct their attack. They all argue 
leSySiifiAt particular forms of perception or coguitiou 

are all due to external objects, Samkara^ E&mltnuja and other 
Vedlintic schools argue that in cognition, the objects such as tbe 
pot, cloth, etc., arc always perceived a$ something external and 
not as a mere form of cognition. In other words, no one cog¬ 
nises those objects as cognition itself, but only as objects of 
cognition having extramental reality. Moreover, the very argu¬ 
ments that cognition itae If takes on forms of objects and that 
cognition itself appears aa something external or extramental, 
presuppoae or imply that there are objects which are external or 
extramental; for in the absolute absence or non-existence of 
external obj'ects, bow is it possible to speak or conceive of them? 
Besides, the argnmenb that the simultaneous presence of the 
perception and its objects impilea their non-difference or Identity 
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hafl J 30 J much force in it; for ahheda or rjoD«differcnce itself 
maanfi Hint there is a prior difference, since if there' be not two 
separate things bow couJd you apeak of their iion»<Jifferen« or 
identity? The expJanatioti of the maiiifoJd variety of conactoim- 
Jiess as being due to different desires is aJso unsatiafactoty, for in 
the first place the whole position is directly opposed to all 
experience. Kxperience sLowe that the different desires 
are excited or evoked by different objects. And it is a reversal 
of the true order of experience to maintain that it ta the desires 
or p&fmss which arouse or excite a conaciouencsa of manifold 
objects. Lastly, the analogy of dream con8ctoit8Des.s is not 
applirable to perceptual or cognitional kuowleilgc. For dream 
consciousness ia contradicted and falsified by waking oODactciiiS' 
ness and is due to certain faults in its causation such as sleep, 
etc. But tnie tierception or cognition as distingutshed from 
false perception is never contradicted or falsified and is free from 
any fault in its causaiioit. Tlitui there is a fundamentai difference 
between dream consciousness and waking consciousness and it is 
not permiaefble to infer on (he dream analogy that there are no 
c.Ktrnmentaf objects in cognition just because there are no such 
objects in dream consciousness. Moreover, dream conecionsnosa is 
not without objects as maintained by tlie Vijfiilnav&din. There are 
undoubtedly objects present in dream conaciousnes.a though these 
ohjecta hava not the same vividness as the objects of waking 
consciouaoesfi. Besidea mere idealism as advocated by the 
\ ijAiinavldin is unable to explain worldly activity or practical 
life; for in life external objects play on important part and, as bos 
i)een already shown, such idealtHm is contrary to all facts of 
experience. Hence it is to he concluded that no experience or 
knowledge is possible without extramental reality or objects. 

'I'he main points of attack against the Vijfianatftdin*!* posi- 
an«»i»iWor tb, advanced by all tl^e orthodox Brahmanical 
schools including Uie \dvaita 7 edaiita might be 
reduced to two. Firstly, that external objects 
cannot be regarded as mere forms of ooiiscioiusnoas in so far as in 
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cogni&tug them the form of tioosciotumea^ is mi that thej are 
cogaiitoos but that ihej are aome^isg beyond and other than 
cognition^ haring an outward reference ; aecoudlr^ that in the 
Vtj^naradin’s view the broad and unmistakable difference be* 
tween dream and wakingoonsdiousnesa would altogether be obliter¬ 
ated» both being forms of coascioiisnesa only. It might be, how¬ 
ever, noted in (}aa$ing that it is not merely the Brahmanical 
schools which attack the Vijftanavfldina in this way* Another 
sebool within Baddbisin itself, ria., the Sutttrdntilcoa ' also made 
these two weak spots in the Vija4aavada epistemology the target 
of their attack. With regard to the hr^ point, tbe S^tiutrdntikiis 
hold that it would not do to say that becatiac cognition and tbe 
cognised object appear simultaneously in conscionsness, theiB is 
HD dtllercnoe between tbe two, for to argue thos would bo against 
all canons of proof or reasoning- If there were no difference, the 
form of oogniuon would be am Hue'and not *^11113 is blue,* 
Moreover the cognition ia inward-looking while the object has 

( The eccoiiil achoot of the Htoey&uu is celled the SautrSfitika. The 
Sjuilrilatiksa, uAlika the TijhiiAArudma, ndmit tbe axtramestsl axistaoce of 
the phenomensl world whioh, acoording to them, is nut <itreetly perceived 
bullnCetrad Aima Ihs divcnifleatiao of oogAttiofi. In itipport of thii theory 
MadhjiTdciuyyA in faie flarr ftdnr^wi o-aBKigmhfl write#: ' Hognition miut 
iiltrmstetj bera aoma object since it is menifosiod in diulRy. If the object 
proved wore only a form of eognition it ahould manit^^st rtactf ■# vuoh, snd 
noL Bt BD extetABi objeel.'' Of tlie origin of the term ' SeutruntLka ' 
kl&dttaTncuyyn says: " The name Santrestika onee from the fact tfaal 
the venerated Duddha coiled some of his disciples Santrantikss who aeksd 
what wu the uUioiate purport {enfa} of tfa# ephcmemfetllnt}." 

It cnay wall ha noted thst the Sautmeukaa are lo heoauBe of their 
edharencfl to the 'Butte PctOika* or the BSetins conEietiiig of the dlicdifiea of 
Biuldbo to the eejaotion of the two otbiw Fitekiw, 

[d] Vfds SarvBdoidaiiueriigrBhs, p. 4 S. 

(fr) Stitra^iiotBih preebetom katbitaui bheveataica siitHByAAtiim 
pr^t^rantah eautrlntikA bhevanlvltJ bhogaTAtA ebbihitntaya fiBidrantikH' 
aehjfttcti. 

Fids Barrsdarsaassadtgrmha, p 4S. 
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outward reference, ^or would it b office to bold lliat owing to 
miotdto, tbo blue appears as if it were modiBcation of oonBctons- 
nesfi. For, if there be nothing external, liow can you say ‘‘as if 
it were an external object ?It would be as absurd ae to say 
that Tnaiimitra appears to be the son of a barren woman. The 
very fact that you have to speak of ‘as if it were extemar im¬ 
plies a real external world and your denial of it returns upon and 
hits you like a boomerang/ Again to maintain ibis non-differ¬ 
ence !>etween ooguitiona and the cognised would lead to a 
logical fallacy. For identity or non^'difference can be prored only 
when the maniftstation of difference is shown to be illusory, in 
other worda, identity postulates a prior differeacc.' 

A close examination of the Vij&tnavadin's position Ikiwever 
a bows that the above criticism is leased on a misunderstanding or 
distortion of bts position. It is as a reaction against the cnidc 
materialistBj duabsta and realists that ilie Vijhanav&dins develop 
their ibcory of idealism and therefore np])e:ir m fall into ihe oppo¬ 
site error of aolipsism or mentalism. This howe^'or ia not the tree 
poeiltou of VijfiUnarSdn or Yo^Sedm acliool of Buddhism The 
Vijlianavadius argue against tlie easy-foing assumption of the rea- 
lialsthat the mind is a getf-coiitaiticd reality confronted in expert- 
enee by other eelf-oontained things. Going 1*ehtnd the two subs- 
lanccB of mind and matter they try to discover a comprebeusive 
reality etnhracing the two. Like Kant in tl» West, with true 
philosophic insight, the Vijoiinavlldins urge that the whale 
objective world caimot exist without a transcendental npjierceiving 
intellect orF(;flo«o which is more than merely individual. Within 
this ' Fijndna 'arises the distinction of subject and object. Hence 

^ Atu biibirTddUl voditS bnby&rh gribyamt^vatt btiATOiiijamiti 
biiaTd4ltVHv£^o bharantatO praharet.—Kidi SarvadurintuiaA itigrsvha, pp. 
35-SO. 

- Bb«dipntibiis(M5i bbriaUtv# abiiedapratibbfisa^ja prnmooynm fat 
ptaznauTe cb bfaedapr«tibbiHa«ya bbrantstiminiti pursspBJuirBjaprs&atkgiccii. 
—~T^ids SjirvetlBj^uta-QaijigzahA. p. Sfi tAbhfaiiiliBn.‘8 Edo.!, 
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the ‘ Ahymifmnd ' ol ihe VijfianflVBdms in u fandameulnl fact 
of rcalil; revealing itself m Indivitlual mindB and things ; for, all 
the maniloU distrnctiona of experience sucli as suhject aod object, 
etc., appear in it because of tbe beginninglefis series of diialistic 
desire.* Tbtts the pfienojoenal existence of the world "with its 
dintinctioos of Bubject and object is accepted by tbem. As 
MadliavScfirya in his Sarjiadei'ianfflsamurafia writes t Nor must 
it be fluppoa^ that on tbU bypotbesla, the Juice, tbe energy 
and the digesiioo derivable from an itimginarj and actual sweet¬ 
meat will be the same.* The YijMnav&dins therefore do not 
itjdncc the esttemal world to an absolute nought bm go further 
along with most other Buddhistic schools to discriminate 
between the threefold nature of knowledge or I'ijfioMa 
implying three grades of reality corresponding to tbem: (i) 
iouigiiied nature {Pankalfita}, (*0 dependent or caused 
nature (Pafatuniral and (wi) absotuite or metaphysical nature 
(Pnrtnijpan'na). In Parika/pifa, the imagination la active without 
being controlled by the categories in the Kantian sense, 6,3,, 
wIhtii a rope is mistakeo for a snake. It cannot stand critical 
judgment and has no practical effioicncy. Parafunfm is empirical 
knowledge aod is the work of tbo understanding, its categories 
having validity within experience. But the absolute reality 
cannot be known thmugli this catogorised knowledge.* Pur*'- 
ntfpfiuTta is metaphysical insight through which it is jxiesible 
10 rise to the umveraal which exists as whole and undivided 
Ptjfttinfl or eouacionaneesa. Plurality is due to Bubiection to 
space and time which are the piinalplcs of individuation. The 
highest atftfe of knowledge is thus the which 

though not yet phenomenaliaed into the manifold by begitiningless 

> in) AtfSpi imaairavicoHnDiiprmvftbS bhftaavfisaiuHVft aiinittoiB— 
Vidf SitfTiiiarfftiui.saiirgrsba. p. 33. (Abbynriitaaii'* Bdn.) 

[b} Fj^e p. S&6- 

» Nn C» fS3ft¥fryMipakildi-ii»manniiia£imodjikbpariils-modutinsin 

liyaiitt vedittivyam'-VM# Sarw»6»TSiilJa*SMfagn>bfl, p. 33. 

* Cf, KmiUjui Fhanoaiiinj&lsani ftnil AgntifiticuBini. 
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desire, is stiU a conorete reality according to tiie Y^gs^r^s ; 
for they admit only the reality of intellect with forms.' More¬ 
over, in Bspifliniijg the esperienre of the manifold the Foyacdm 
divide ail things into two gronps—or composite and 
‘ iWadt^fcTrfl ‘ or uoti-oomposite and admit snch tbinp as dve 
' ' or oonsiituents, four ' dtulhis ’ or baeea, and si% 

' SyohirKW ’ or locations, though the emphasis is laid hy them 
on *ciita' or mind and not, like the realists, on * mpa/ i>„ 
matter. Nfigarjuaa reduces the first two to one 
the other name of Auitiyd, and calls the third * paranidrtfta ' or 
the highest reality,* 

The criticism of Samkara and others would seem to be based 
on a misunderstanding j and the roiaunderstanding Itsell was 
generated by the fact that the Bnddhistic writers and their 
Bmhmanical expoiioders used langiiagfe and iUustrationa which 
were liable to misinterpretation. Thus it ia mi that the waking 
eonsoioufinesa is fust Uke dream, that the distinction of knower, 
known and knowfedga is false like the tllusion of the doitble 
moon, etc,* Now this is surely apt to aoggest that no 

^ ^J(iimaahib& buddbiiyoga^jarfUiyn 

VUg Sarradarfana^arhgruha, p. 45, 

® Vida fammar Burldhiatfe quoted by AnondiinrtbH in bla 

TattPoddyota 2. 2. 2fl: 

(а) SAtjantu drivuiheili pmktAta 
BOdivrtaiii pnramkrt-bibata 
■atiipftaiii pyapabirAUi ayot 
fUTfttau paramnrthrlisiii. 

(li> Dp 0 aatya samupJiSntyii Baddbaiiiii, dbarninde^noa, 

LoltB aamTitiAtjaftta estyftace pflmmanbatflb 

C/., Pikraai(lrtltIkfl-BAtt5 and vyaTobnrika'Satte of Uie AdveiU" 

VgdiiTptg 

(<) VicAT7iim5Qe Do'eatyoiifi Bntjaftoapi preuysto 

yuya tat saiavriath ioeyaih ^yepalianipadiiAca cab. 

* Vide SarrftdftrfattMBtlijfahtt, p. 2ft, Afihynfikata'a Eda. 

f(t) DfatarthBTyiTfthara^ea BpspBapyavshttravat soUiTTtya saaiiB. 

cebate, 

(б) YafoSyaiii grahyagrahakwiBihvittiniA pjthagnwibbaaab M 
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dtatiDctioa in drawa betwwn dream and waking life. More- 
orer, in other places tlie Baddhiate have emphasised the false 
oharacter of all esisteuce couaiatemly with their view of the mm- 
validiiy tl all knowledge (mta^ uprStfuiajia); for if normat 
knowledge is uaturnlly invalid* it stands to reason that the ao- 
called universe is unreal, All this led in the Itnpreasioii that 
the VijiSnavadins do not diattDguiali between waking oonacious- 
ness and dream. But a ctoaer scruiiny of their position would 
show that the eritlciam is misapplied and beside the point. The 
VijMnawiditis took care to emphaaiae that due to tJw activity 
of ‘ sttiArffi " or aoidyd the waking oonscioufineas is as moeh 
unreal as the dream cun&cioitaness. This b almost identical 
with the poaltlon of the Advailins who also hold the same view 
and as we have seen the Vijuanavidins differentiate between 
* parik^pitd ' (imugiuary or dream) and * pomtonfm (empirical) 
knowledge. The only iiuestion is-4» the criterion of differentia^ 
tion an adetjiiate one ? Saihkara thinks it is not t the dream 
ooneciousncsa is sublated or negated while waking consciouanesa 
persists, i,e*, ih» on© is bSdliiio while the other ia abiidkiia^ 
It may be noted here that according to the Advaitins’ own true 
position this is not just* for from the standpoint of the Advaita,- 
Vedanta, both dream and waking oonscieosness are unreal, 
being the prtuluct of jlfflyd, and capable of annihilation on 
the fewn of true knowledge. We have therefore to admit 
that in levelling this criticism Bamkani forgeto hia own posi¬ 
tion as an ahsolufe idealist, and beccraies more of a realist. 
The poor VijMnnvftdins have done nothing else except 
emphasising that from the metaphyaical standpoint both 


ekaunia eantiriiiiiMi dvifcMTBbhSaa iv* fchrauath. "Wpi anadir.vitfchimifl. 
^rsvubBhtijidaTMaiutlf a niisittaiii. fkftf, p. 83- 

1 J'i* dtUhkarabbi^ya, 2. 3. 39. B&dbyate hi srapnopaJabdJiaiij traatu 
pntibuddhaaya mithyt mays upalabdho mabiijanaumagBziia hi, naiTEua 
j&gBntopaljuiibluiii vafitu kaByinGidapyattathayani bidliyale. 
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waking conaciousDess and drmra are unreal being the predttot 
of ’ or It ifl only from the atandpoint of llie 

□Itra-realistB, such as materiaiistu and dualista who iiolci the 
reality of both the subject and object aa eternal, that & real 
criticism of the ViJflanaTfidiQ'g position migljt he maintained 
For it both aubjeet and object are e^uaJiy real etemariy bow caji 
we speak of one as more real than the other? To this thb 
Vtjiianav 34 ins can reply nlong with tho Advaitina that duality 
or plurality neeeasarily implies unity, that the distinction a! 

^ subject implies 8omethtn<|; that transcends both and that the dis¬ 
tinction of waking and dream indicates n continuity of conscioas. 
ness which comprises both. The only reiil question is what la 
the nature of this unity? The Vijnanavadihs hold tliat it is the 
Ahyavijma which is tfie highest form of reality. But what 
is this Ilaydtrijnsnt and can it he conceived aa the highest 
realrty? The VijS^vaditis explain J'fojrari/fldna as the con¬ 
crete inteiligent principle of consciouHDesa whibh nmlcrlies all 
experience; it is identified witJj the self and diversifiea itself into 
the mamfold forms, ft in thus not without a form or featurt. 

A question may, therefore, be asked how are the forms gene- 
mt^? Are the forma in SiayaHjnsna due to the actirity of 
ginntngless desire ? If no, whet is the exact relation betw^n 
the t^? The Vijasnavadins cannot flatis/aetorily answer these 
questions. If l^ginningfess desire is regarded as the cause of 
these manifold forms in Hd/ai/arijfflStia, the Ihyatijfians itself h 
r^U(^ to un-realtty. Tire VijISiSnav&iiins cannot escape frojfl 
^e ebarges Itke the Advaitins to whom also ilie same questions 
about the relation of Bralfman abd mt/S might be put. For 
the .Advaitina can answer by ^ying that their Brakman or 
highest reality is without any form or feature /md whatever 

forma appear are the workings of which can in np way 

affect the nature of Brabmm, the cvolniion of forms beiim of 
^ ^nicarta' typo or an evolurion without aub.^tantial mutation 
^nce we ha.-e perforce to conclude that ibe Ahyaminm 
caimt be the Ltgfaeat form of reality. Besides this, the TrinAna- 
S 3 
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vadins use in & rather ambiguous sense making it 

difficult to say what they esaclly mean. Sometimes they use 
it to mean universal eousciougness nhicb diversifies itself 
into different minds and things and sometimea tliey imply by jt 
rather the empirical ego. Lastly, though Yogacaras did not 
altogether intend to make the world of simce and time depend 
on individual conscionsnesSt it cannot l>e denied that m Ibeir 
eagemesa to refute crude realism they somelimcs made a con* 
fusion of psychological and metaphysical points and thus anived 
at a onide mentalism, Tlie confnaion is worse confounded by 
the employment of the same term to indicate both 

changing tmd unchanging aspects of mental fife> 

j^Siipatuda or jfsctkhpflfftflda might be regarded aa the 
« logical cnhmnatbn of the VijnSnavada epis- 
^ lemology. If t'tjfffflMo is the only reality and 
outward objeots are unreal aa the ^'ijiiaiiaTadin 
holds, the rij/iawa itself becomes unreal. For we cannot have 
consciousness without an object of w'bicJi we ere conscious. And 
when the Vijiianavadin accounts for the empiricfll world by post¬ 
ing a continuous subject, the 5 Snpflrdditt or AsafSlivutirSdiw pushes 
tlie argument a step beyond and “the very shadow of the aoui * 
is discarded. If the VljuAnav&dins are right there can be no 
objects to be known and no object implies no Bubject, Thus the 
j^&njfftcddinr do away with the constant Slay a and set our ideas 
adrift. If there are no ettrameutat relations there can be no 
w'orid. External objects and internal stales are both coiii or 
Ifinpa. According to the SunyarSdim we arc dreaming even 
when we are awake. Besides the Jiapart/ffdna of the yo{fdc5raj 
cannot be the highest form of reality, for there being no object, 
what is it that gives it form? In other words, it cannot be 
dkarssainla or with forms, i.e., relational. Thae the highest 
reality must be non-relational there being no possibility of dia- 
linction between subject and object and this can only 1>e called 
or void. Therefore the question naturally arieea as to 
what it is that the i^yoEddtrur or AsathhyStiJiildiM mean when 
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they speak of the highesl reality aa -Jiinya ? Do they imply by 
it abaolute void or tiotbingness as the orthodox BrahtuanicaJ 
schools, nay^ even the Vijaiiiiavadin5themse]ves,repreeeiit,or does 
ibrnejin aorQathing positive though no dehoite attribute or quaJi- 
ficatioo can ha ascribed^ to it? Thus i^amkara, EiituarUa' and 
Udayana aiJ take this H&uya to mean absolute nolMogness tead- 
ii^ to the complete unreality of the world. bMayaua therefore 
queries: ** Is the conception of 3anya or void a fact »r oot? If 
it jfi not a fact that is perceived by and through oncj, how can 
. you say that the Kvorld is ‘iaitya’? li it is a fact, is it self- 
evident or iwreeived by and through some one else? Then, the 
existence of some one else and what he perceiveil must both be 
admitted/' The Vijuanavadin goes further and argues that ' If 
all is nothing, then noihing itself becomes the criterion of truth 
and the ^ddkyitnika or .4xafk/ipdfiEcddift has no right to discuss 
wuh others of a different way of thinking, ile who accepts 
nothing as real, can neither prove bis position nor disprove his 
opponenl s ease/ Again a still more formidable objection against 
the Mddhyamika position is that nothingness or ultra-void fails 
altogether to explain the causal connexion in the cosmic evolution. 

If nothing is the reality,how are wo to explain the process of the 
universe? Una frankly admits the validity of this objec¬ 

tion and hoitb that causation or change itself and along witb it 
the empirical world is unintelligible; for the very concoptlpD 
of change or causation is full of contradiction or antinomv* 

Aa Nigarjtina puts it "a thing is burn neither from itself nor 
from another nor from both or without cause. Production aeema 
to be logically impossible. What ia non-existont cannot bo 
produced by any cause such as a square circle. If origination 
is admitted to be desirable in the case of what h existent, then 
it produces only that which baa lieen already produced. One 
and the same thing cannot be both existent and non-existent^ 

* Slokiit'nrttlfc®* USJ.IO. 

® Vidf Sfln‘a4iddMatiLii.ara'gmogralm, Cimpp 9.3.4. 
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Nor can we eay tbai one and tbe same thing is distinct 
fnOQi IxitU existence and nnn-eiistence. Nothing rent can 
be spoken of as coming to existence, nor can it be said that 
the pot, this moment non-existent, nest moment becomes 
existent. That will be to assert a contradict ion. When wc 
know that ihings boTe no absolute existence we see ibali 
they caunot produce others with such existence. If we speak of 
causes, we do so at the expense of logic indulging in makesbilte 
of subject and object, substance and attribute, space and time. 
Absolutely speaking there is no cause or effect, no production or 
cessation.’ The further elaborate Ibia idea of 

oiusatioti In tbeir theory of ‘Praiitijti-siimutpdda ' or dependent 
origination according to which a thing is a mags ol **dharmas'* 
following one another in a continuous fluccesaioii. The Indivi¬ 
dual human being is a coUection of 'd/iarmcis' since every 
thought, sensation or volition is a ^d/iamo.' A carrisge Is a 
name of a collection of material ^dbarmai,* Apart from bbe 
dfidrrna's the carriage and the miui have only an ideal existence, an 
exialence of designation (prajitepti). O/mirno* alone exist though 
they ore liable to destruction. Every thought or thing may have as 
its determining cause or pralyatja a great number of 'dkttnnas’- 
more or less external to itself, euob as object of vision, visual 
organ, etc., hut its real hefuor cause is the thought immediately 
preceding it, even as every moment of the duration of the 
flame depends on the oil, wick, etc,, though it is truly a continua¬ 
tion of the preceding moment of the flame, Tluis the Sunya- 
vAdins do not dismiss the ‘dhannae" as wholly unreal. Only 
they consider them to Iw phenomenal and momentary. N&garjuna 
further admits the Toj/dcdra-objccEion that what is inexplicable 
b unren) and only adds that on this principle vijUdma iiscif is 
unreal aince we cannot say anything fxutsistcnt alxiut it. He 
also agrees with the VoqUcSth in holding that the world is 


’ SarvftatddblataaoisaBttigTaha, Otiap. 31. 
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constituted t>y relations btit goes further in matniatning that 
these reJutions are enlj byEUStatizatioa or abstractions, tteing 
wholly uuintelligilile. 4Q we can say b that Lhe whole world, 
'matter, soul, apace, time, cauee and substance, etc., am with¬ 
out substance and tlierefere only appearance. Though the 
thus speak of the world aa mere appearance, they 
bowe^r maintain that there is something which under lies this 
appearance, For even when we wrongly superimpose the 
notion of a serpent on ibe rope, the rope eiieta though the ser¬ 
pent does not. The rope is only void of serpent, Similarty 
tim ([ualiti^, cliaracterislies such as forin, etc>, eommonly attri¬ 
buted tn things may not exist Though the denotable proper¬ 
ties may not exist, the substratum e.xists. The distinctions of 
‘inaim' and ‘jHeija,’ knowledge and ktiow.ible, etc., are bas^ 
on someihing. As £od/iiaatf{;abhnm puts it: '*For Sonya 
(vacuity) to be a jusliilahle position, wc must have firstly the 
existence of that which is empty, and then the non-existence of 
that by the absence of which it is empty ; Imt if uellher exkls, 
how enn there be a vacuity? " In other words vacuity or void 
implies something which is void or vacuum. Thus the void or 
the of the Sanyavudins is not something negative hut 
seems to be positive. They si>eak of it as falfidta and in their 
description of fathdla as the highest reality they speak in terms 
almost similar to the desoriplion, of Brahman of tbe Advaita- 
VedSuta, The tathata or the mfitapbysicai absolute of the 
Buddhists is in its eesential nature real and eternal but we mis¬ 
take it as absolute nothingness, it is called ' bkata* or existence, 
though its true nature cannot be expressed by means of language. 
For as Asahga says, ” It con neither be called existence or non¬ 
existence, It is neither such nor otherwise. It ia neither 
bom nor destroyed. It neither iuermtses nor decreases, li is 
□either purity nor filth. Such is the real iak^a^a or nature of the 
tranaoendeDtal truth—** Them ie then ueither that which speaks 
nor that which is spoken of ; neither that which tMnka nor 
that which is thought of ; when you confonn to lafhdfa and 
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when your subjectivity is completely obtiterafed, it is then that 
you will ho aaiti io have insig:ht/* ’ The absolute is free Irotn 
relativity, individuality nod conditionedness, though it is self- 
existent and the source of all, ilore positively it is the efful- - 
gcoce of great wisdom ; the umversul illuminatiou of the dftorma- 
dhdhi (universe), the tnje and adequate knowledge, the mind 
pure and clear in its uaturej the eteruab the blessed, the self^ 
regulating and the pure, the immutable and the free. ‘ It is 
now clear that the highest, reality of the jlfild/tpmikaj is almost 
identical with theBmhtnau of the Advaitius ; and Madhavacarya 
makes it still clearer hy quoting from Vhekaviidsa that 
Afddh|/anii^,<! admit only the featureless self-subsistent con- 
sciouaneas as the highest reality.* It has been probably called 
*Snuya* by the i^Sdhyamikai because no proof can be applied to 
it as it is totally featureless. Hence it is that Xnandatirtha b 
his 7*attroddyot<i points out that there is no difference between 
the ^unj^ardda and the iHdi/drada.* 

Though there ia a striking similarity between the Smyacada 


' Pidtf Suzuki, Ttie Awakmixisg o( Ffilth. p, 59. 

^ Ftin Suzulii, fjjo Awakeoing a( J^aitk, p. 06 . 

te) idM the BuddLiat T«rs3 quoted liy AjiJUid4iitLh&—.Noiya 

taliO^jram padomab^ajaia, 

C/+ thfl Adtiutic ggncgption tkf Brahman. 

* ¥idi Smradardima-aaiagrtLha, p, 46, 

KevalAiii suihvidAin svUAthiub nmnyonle Mudhyiiiiifih punak. 

* Vide TatUoddjota (Madhvevtt&is Book Dap,, Sfltra, 3, S. 30) 
N'8 «a Sunyavadinjib eoku^Ld vaUokfuoynrfi m5y5vwJid»b. foUoving 
ceeeoibljuicea bav« tbo be«Ji pointtid out by IsendatirtEui in hia 
TdltuoJdifotB : (j) Tho Bmhman te niVdharm^Jta, nirgy^a. 

fo 10 ihfi of tlio (fi) Thfr Brahman li d^?oi4 

of ill mrljvUj, Iba ParmEPXedESJi Eaiog^ 00 is tlm Bunya. (hj) Th« Brahman 
ia indoficdbabbt and cannot be iqueaEail into conceptual eategodejy ao ia tli£ 
SliBjfk (iq) Ihfl Brahman EnamlefLe i^seLf an tho pliAnojneiial imi'^arsa. 
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and the MQySvada Id respect of the nature of their ultimate 
realitj and various other points as noted hj !£nnndat!rtha, the 
former, on closer ejcamiDation, will be found to fail in the es- 
planation of the cosmic evolution. As have seen, the dunya- 
Vidius explain the cosmic process by reference to what they call 
cyclic origination. But the question is this ; If their ultimate 
reality is totally featureless how is its modiheation or appearance 
as the basis ol the manifold world to he explained? If it is 
said that- appearance or cyclic process of cosmic evolution is 
generated by the working of the i)eg{i]ningles9 desire in it, the 
ultimate reality will no longer remain featureless. If, on the 
contrary, the li^nniugless desire has do relation to the absolute 
reality, the v^orld process itself becomes nn inexplicable enigma 
and again this will lead to dual ism. the desire being an indepen¬ 
dent reality. Kence aa we saw in the case of the Ycgd^ra 
eehool, the problem of the relation of the ultimate reality to the 
world-prooess remains aa unsolved as ever. 

As regards the objective implication of knowledge 
Thi> view-point is known as SathhyUli'- 

efBamiimjfc. pada. All so-ceUed appearances forming the 

object of knowledge exist as objectively valid 
entities. Objects are regarded as prior to knowledge and the 
act of knowledge functions to bring them into tetntlon 
with the knowing subject. Appearances even in false per¬ 
ception are valid, implying objective reality. Thi» reality is 
not merely objective or relative but absolute, RAmSnuja has 
tried to bring out this realistic aspect of knowledge from the 
Vedas. Even io erroneous perception whatever is cognised is 
something existent ; knowledge in ibe alutence of corresponding 
object is on impossibility. “ In other words, the agreement 


» does tbo Suayt. Thd Brohmaa it the got! ol the .\d.vaitm e epiritutl 
and raettphytieel endearour, BO is the Aunyo the goal of the ajoroJ end 
ptetapbyeioat endeavour ol thn Buddhists, 
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between bnowledge and Iii^ object sfaoulil extend £n>ni the ' that* 
(praJtvJrIn) to I be ‘what* (pratdra) also of what is presented." 
Itom^ii|a is tliui) an advocate of extreme reallsni. The time* 
spaoe'Cauae worlds to him, is an absolute reaiity endowe<l with ^ 
real qualities. And it is Ibe real world that forme the objecl 
of our knowledge Bverjr appearaiice baa a value and validity 
of ita own, and whatever appears and forms the objeet of ex- 
penenoe is (sat) truth. As regards normal perception RSuninuja's 
position is not very ilitlicnJt to follow hnt so far as erroneons 
perception or illmioii is concerned the poaitioD is somewhat 
diOiealt. For illusory percepts cannot satisfy the pragmatic test 
which may be accepted as the real mark of empiric truth. To 
establish his pcMhion on Lite plitiosopbtc basis Ritmanuja argues 
that the main ftinction of eonetiionsDess Is to enlighten experience 
and it would be the height of folly to go againat the evidence of 
self-consciousness, Self-consciousness cannot go against its own 
revelation and commit suicide and self-negation. The evidence 
of self-consciousciess even in false perception cannot be doubted 
for even in ilhisioo, them can tie no question nbout the appear¬ 
ance of somethiug as also thst Lhis form of cooscioi^neas can be 
embodied in » imigment. The difference between an illnsion 
and in empirically valid perception consists in this, that while 
tbe object of the former can lie negated or proved falw as a result 
of practical endeavour, tlie latter cannot be gainsaid as it satis^ 
hes all pragmntic demands. As a form of consciousness both 
are on tba same level and valid. The facthood or tlmoretic 
assuredness of false percepts is noi denied in the system of H^uiA' 
nuja. False oppearaitGes also lui%’e maieriatistic value and 
validity and are real in our experience. Tliey nre not totally 
falae ihough they cannot satisfy detnands of pracitcul life.* Even 
in false perception, between the presented datum and the cogni¬ 
tion, there is no differance 4*f matertnls, for when we perceive tbe 
oyster as silver, the perosption of silver in tijc oyster is oocaakrfied 


* Fufe Srutaptak£iib£, p. 165 (Bombay EillEioa), 
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by the etemeat of tilver it coDtuiiij. Bimaniija coitoboratea 
this epistamobgical renlisiD by a reference to the motapfiysici'al 
IlieonM of Pa^ctltarn^ Or TrivTtk&rarin^ —iJie former holiliDg 

idi the oofluuc tnanifotdA are mixed aubetances, oonlamtog’ 
all (he live bhilfar or gross ete^j^s and the latter Imptying 
that the cosmio world k mack Irtpanita OJid (his tripartite eon* 
atitution is apprehended even in all valid perceptioDs. For 
example, "the red colour fienaalion in the burning lire comes 
from primal elementary lire, the white colour from wnter, the 
black colour from earth/' * Tlie threefold nature of the burii- 
ing Gre is tbns proved and the same principle holds good in the 
case of all things, everything being composed or compounded of 
all the three primary olaiaBiits. On the basts of thia theory 
RSmanuja gives a materialistic intorpretaliDii of many ;cFi 9 es of 
false percept ion. 

(1) In the erroneous perception of mirage, (be oogutaed 
water is really there in the overheated sandy waste which has a 
tripartite constitution or is a product of the five cosmic hhfifiis 
and not merely of pure earth though the earth constitutes Die 
preponderating part of it. riic other primary elemema are 
however there in small cjuaniities. Hem the perception of water 
h thus a presented datum actually existing In front of the par- 
ticular percipient and the ct^niiion is of the something that is 
really existent or mi, 

(2) In the case of oyater-ailver RStuBnuja Eimilarly argues 
that the Illusion of shell-silver is due, among other eaiisee, to the 
similarity between the twoenbatances, eu., their {leculiar lustre. 
Thia aimilarily means, to Raraanii]'ft, the presence in Ihe 'aheir 
(hough only to a it>ry limited extenU of the very material which 
oonatitutes silver. Likeness is to him only anotljcr term for 
partial identity and so even Iwre what in perceived ia whst is 


’ Ttili! TafUndruflAtiulIpiliil (p imuutSfifajiiB Bdn.) 
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actuaJijr' prcwDted.* Ooly it is not tlje aa eucti tlmt 

ar« brought together here, but what sire derived iroua 4 heiD— 
Jihfitaj. The slielt U a compouud oot of pffAitJi, ttjah, etc., 
ia their premitive farm, but of certam differcDtiaiions of tbetn, 
the ‘aheil’ being a particutar lOodificAtion of prlfiirf and silver, 
as inilicRted by the lustre of fejnli.* 

This realiatio explauatioii of RAmtitiuja on the basis of tlie 
primitive eletncma and the struotural aiffinUy of the physical 
world, may liold good only in easce where iho objecta of iiluwry 
percepts are made of bhufos or gross olemeata. But in otlier 
cfKes when the white conch m seen as yellow by a person with a 
jaundiced eye, a dilfercut explanation bus to be given lo establish 
his theory of Sflffrhyfltirflda or that which cxisie is alone cog¬ 
nised, Tn explaining the orroneons perception of the wiiite 
shell being seen as yellow Iblmlnujii in his BhB;|ya argues that 
the visual rays issuing from the eye come in contact with the 
bile—the element of which is already existent in the eye—kiss the 
shell and the result is that the whiteness of the shell being sup¬ 
pressed by the yellowness, of the bile is not apprehended ; the 
shell ihiifl appears as yellow just as if it were gilded The bile and 
its yellowness is, owing to its exceeding tenuity, not perceived 
by the standera; hut thin though it Ire, it is apprehended by the 
person sulfcring from jaundice, to whom it ia very near, in so 
far as it lshuos from ills own eye, and through the medialion of 
the visual rays, aided by the aeiion of the imiiression produced on 
the mind by that apprehension, it is apprehended even in the 
distant object, piz,^ the shell,' 

The explanation wdvanoed by HiimUnnja conuat satisfy the 
philosophic thought. It is arbUrary and fancifu]. Ami tJic 
unsoaudues^j of his explanation may lie clearly brmight out by 

^ Vidt SrutiprukMiM iBoiubety EdU-t, p. 185, 

sniljriuntiirikliuddhiryiitb&ritijach uirupjrAk. 
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cximiuiag further !iia iulerpretatlon of some instances of 
[be erroneous perception. The cogmtwu of one’s own 
face in itie tuinroi* or in aotne oiber leQcotiug surface isj 
uccordiflg to RArninuja, true in its clmracier. Tbe fact 
as explained Ity him isi that the motion of the visual rays 
coming forth frain the eye towards the niirrort is rerersed 
by the mirror, ood ihe rays in their reverse order apprehend the 
petEOjrsown face, tiub^'tjiietitly iotlienj»|irelienaionof the surface 
of the mirror. Owing to the rapidity of the process there is no 
apprehenaiun of auy iiitorral botween tlia mirror and the fact, 
and tbe fact preeunts itself as being in tbe mirror. 

fa) In the ease of one direcliuii being mUtaken fur another, 
e.g., when the south is taken as north, the object of perception 
an such, Rarunnuja says, te true, Vor the idea of direction such 
as south, north, etc., Iwing relntive to the difference of spatial 
position, the {>ercipieat actually cognises the north as such, for 
with rdfcreuce to another percipient occupying a different space- 
position it is rcnily north and it U only owing to the operation of 
an unseen principle (cdy|(c) that tlie particuliir percipient mis¬ 
takes the south as north. Spate as such is one iodtvisjhlo whole 
and if reference U) any p trtieular percipient is o«-eHooke<] or 
ignored, every direction might be regarded as any direction since 
potentially every directioti is all other directions. And it is 
owing to tlie operadou of the unseen pnuciple that all other 
elements of direction are sorceued up frum the view in the oiirio of 
any particular percipient when he mistakes tlie south as north. 

The valid nature of the double-moon perception has 
been justitied by Bituianuja^ Un the bavis of his own principle 
he argnea that cither through the pressure of tbe htiger upon the 
eye or owing to some abnormal affectiou of the eye the visual 
rays are divided, and the doable, mutually indepemlent appurattis 
of vision thus originates and becomes the cause of a double appre- 
henaion of the moon. One apparatus apprehends the moon lu 
hfii proper place, the other which moves somewhat obliquely 
touches at liret a place eli^e by the umoii, and then the moon 
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itself, whicit tbuB appears yomcwlut moved frmu lier prosier place. 
AltJiough wlmt iii preaantt'd is the one moon lUetinguisbed by ibe 
apprehension in two places at the same time—an apprebenstoti 
due to the dmilde apparatus of vision—anil since the cognitlohs 
are distinct^ the objects, upprehended, must alfio be taken us true 
indsmuch oe there is no eoguitmn of identity betw^een the two 
moons. Thus a double moon presents itself to [perception 

(c) In the same way the ' 6re-brand circle * (a/dtscoAro) 
perception may aiso be ospluiued as true. 'Che ftre-brEtnii swings 
routid very rapidly. It'i cognition os a fiery wheel explains itself 
through the oiroumstances that moving very rapidly li ia In 
oonjunction with all points; of the circle described without our 
heiug able lo iipprchend tlie tniorvals. The case is analogous to 
that of (he pcrcoptiou of the real wheel in whicli case no intervals 
are apprehended because there are none ; white io the case of the 
firc-hraniJ none are iipprehendeil owing to the rapidity of the 
movomeni. Therefore iu the latter caae also the object of the 
cognition is true, liaing really preaGnted, 

(d) In explaining the valid nature uf the dream'Qonscicius' 
ness where at least we seem to have experience wiUmut corres¬ 
ponding objects existing iit the time, Bimfinupt, on Ibc aulborlty 
of the IJ^ianitiads, argues ilut the divinity createa, in acoardance 
with the merit and ileui'*rit of the individual, things of unii]ue 
Jitttnre subaiefting for u certain time only »od peroeived by the 
iudividuid for whom tliey wore created objectively real entities. 
In agreement herewith the ?tjriptore says —** There are iioctiarioto 
in that state, no horses, no roads, then the Almighty creates 
chariots, horses iind roads. There nre no tunhe, no lakes, no 
rivers, then (he liud creates tanks, lakes and rivers. For He is 
the maker/*' It means that although there arc no chariots, 
Etorscs, etc., to l»e percotved by other persons, Uie Ijord createa stich 
ihings to be perceived by the dreaming person only. And such 
creative agency is possible only for Him wlio possesses the 


* BfhudiirayjrttkA (J|ui., i.3.X0, 
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wamkrfuJ power of uifikhig ail liLs wrialiea and plans ohjt?clitH3ly 
real. 


God is ihti creator, says Bamanuja and adds that ihe reafjon 
,of Ws creating siicb unlijne things ib ihe g arnp oe in the case of 
objects of waking atatc, the providing of suitabb means for 
the individual to experience paiii or pleasure according to liis past 
* karma. The aulbor of the Bruhtnafs^iTas aluo in hie aiitnij, Jis- 
cussing the possibility of tlie individual soul creating the objects 
appearing in dreams, finally decides that the wonderful cTeation ia 
produced by the Lord oifTj for the benefit of ibe individual 
dreamer.* For so long as the individunl atm) is in the ‘sawiJdro’ 
fltete, its trae nature comprising the power of mnkiitg its wishes 
come true—is not fully mimifested, and hence it cannoi practically 
exercise that power. 


According to the ^(likfi^aiir&da of HauiAopja, whatever we 
may think of its scieutlfic value, trite or iali^ {pramu or fikrurna) 
XapiAiiitkii ^ uw o«nnot be divorced from reality and even in tlie 

oh/oettt whoso existence caimot be 
voiicbcd for only by individual experience, 
there is no ideal or purely sabjective efemeut, Tf all knowledge 
is equally valid, it may be pointedly asked bow the universnlly 
recognised distinction between the truth fprumd) and error 
(WiTumd) is to be explained ? The doctrine postulates that only 
what is given is known, it does not however imply that all th at 
is given is cognteed, tCnowledge, no doubt, is always of the 
given and of nothing but the given ; but it need not be of ihe 
whole of what is given, TliiH is evident from the example cited 
above. Besides the * water* and the slim for iaslancc there ig 
much in the sandy * waste ' and the ' shell * that is loft unappre* 
bended. Rim^nuja bases hia explanation of error on this feature 


^ Kide Hralunuutra with Sribhfiaya. 

SondbyA O.jt.l. 

NtnuaUriificulw pulradnyshCB, lt.t.2. 
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of knowledge, TIii* real impHcntion of SntkhjidtitSda is tins: 
tberE! CAD be no error of commission, all errors are those of omis- 
eion, for all knowledge, though inrariab); valid, may be incom¬ 
plete and incompleie knowledge (at/raka) may give rise to errorg 
of this kind. Thus in the caso of the " yellow oouch** it is the 
failure to compreliead its whitensss tliat causes the error. Id 
dream-objccts again, the fact that they are private to the particu¬ 
lar dreamei; is igncired and they are confounded with the corres¬ 
ponding objects of norm at waking life. That error is conse(]iteat 
of omiESum is made dearer atilJ in the case of another example 
cited—rhe fire-brand circle Ufofaca^'ra) where a point, owing to 
its rapid movement, is mistaken for its locus ; for while the 
fad of its occupying every point on iUe circumforeDce is appre¬ 
hended, the other fact of its occupying i liein successively and 
not siamltaneously remains completely unperceived. 

These illustratioDR and tlie ntatement that error is due to 
incamplcte knowing uisy possibly leiiil one to ihiok that truth 
is (Xunpletc knowledge. But that would not be correct, for 
according to fitfcode there may be an element of omission 

even in the so-called true percepttou. When, for iustonce, we 
perceive shed as shell there is present in it silver, but 

it is overlooked quite u$ much os the ahell aspect is, when 
the same shell is uustakcu for silver, aimllurly iu the case of 
desert when we cognise it as such, uiir mind fails to perceive 
the element of water in it. Thun completenesa, like validity^ 
fails to distinguish between truth and error ; BatnEuuja therefore 
propounds a new principle, pia., that of pragmatism which 
means tlmi knowledge to tie true, in its couimotily accepted 
sense, must in addition to agreeing with outside reality he ser« 
viceable in life. When the mirage and ibe shell silver 

are described as false, whal we mean is not that water and 

silver are noi present there, for In that case there could have 

been no cognition of them at nil; but that they are not such os 
can satisfy any practical use. The distinction between truth 
and error ' is thus sigm&cant only from the pragmatic stand- 
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point ; from the tbeoretical point of view the distiiictio ndoes 
not csist. AU knowledge wltUoui exceptiou is vatid end 
necessariJj sOj but aucii validity need not postulate tbal vvIiat 
ia known is enougli to aatisfy ii practical requirement. True 
knowledge according to tbe Eam^nujiHta^ is not only * yathSrtha ' 
or agreeing with outside reality but also * caataMrUnugutvi ' or 
confonniog to nyuoa/idra or practical Interest in life/ In order 
that knowledge may conform to rjravo/idra, it abould in the 
first place refer to objects of common or collective exjierience. 
It is deficiency in this respect as implied in tlielr private charac¬ 
ter, which makes the yeJlow conch and the dream elephant 
false, and it is that very deifideucy whicli reveals their falsity. 
In the second place knowledge to conform to ‘ ryura/mrn' should 
comprehend the preponderating element in the object predated. 
The object we call shell may contain silver hut lire shell part 
predominates in it and it is this predominance that explains its 
being put to use as the one and not as the other : 'silver/ though 
certainly present, is of no account practically because of its 
□Ipuica or smallness ; and It is this very feature, when discovered, 
that changes the erroneous knowledge of silver into the true 
one of shell, Prsmd or true knowledge consists not only Ls 
correct appcebensioii so far as It goes, but also implies further 
that it can be of service in life, Bhnma or fal^ knowledge also 
is right so far us it goes; but it ducj not go far enough and 
therefore fails to help us in the manoer in w'hich it may be ex¬ 
pected to do* So when erroneous knowledge disappears and truth 
flashcB forth as Eainfinuja's commentator says, " the artba 
(object) 18 not negated but only praprtti (Kciivily) is arrested,*' * 

A close examination of lUiufinuja’a iheorj of satkbySti 
An ^ reveals that false knowledge or ‘ mUhijSjadna ' 

BiuABq>« »i*w. might he classified or studied under two tiead- 
ioga, viz., {]■> general or common, (li) private 

• Vuh YAtJnJramsLudlplLlti, p. B, A annitiUni ma fStfitkm. 

» Vidt T. PL- C. L.. p. 88, 
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or individuaHstic, Tho j^jIIow concl] appearji to a. person with a 
jaitudiced eye and the dream chariot ia a fact whiclt fiashea out 
to 4 particulur dreamer ; they aro therefore ohjVcta solely of intJi- 
riduaJ experience. The mirage, tho oystor-giiver and such other^ 
iliusory percepts arc instances of commoD errors which any and 
every individual may cooimit in the pracitcal affairs of life. Tire 
mirttge^wftter iind eheil-eilver, etc., are perceived bj* particnlar 
indtTiduals and in this sense tliey an? also objects of indivictaftt 
experience but yet they constitute a different grade of erroneous 
|>erccpts and are not on the same level with the former instances, 
as they are subject to common test or ver ideation unlike the 
ji'eilow-ooiich and dream-chariot percepts. These latter are 
individual experiences snd are perceived as absolutely real by 
the individual and only he can testify as to thdr validity. It 
would thus appear that IlAniaiiu]a is forced io admit two classes 
of erreoeousii perception. . 4 iid the inevitAhle implicatignof thin 
distinction is that H’iniltnuja has to accept differeni grades of 
being—an admission which would place his doctrine epistemolo¬ 
gically on the same footing with the Advaitins. 

Further in explaining the valid mture of the obj^tsof 
dream conseiouBne^e, BamSnuja was compel ted to say that these 
objects are created by the Almighty in accordance with the 
adrf/a or merits and demerits of the particular dreamer* A i^ues* 
tion may pertinently be asked as to what is the stuff out of 
which these objects are created. They cannot obviously be ex¬ 
plained by the Paflci&aTOpa theory as the dr^m chariot and 
actual chariot arc of different orders, tile former being unable 
to satisfy any pragmatic rcijuifementa while the latter con. It 
might be said that the will of (he Almighty Is the stuff out of 
which they arc newly created, these iinictiie creations Leing for 
a piirticulur dreamer and only for the lime being. This would 
amount almost lo tfie new creations of ATuyd of the Advaitins, 
for the divine will is itaolf an inexplicabJe mystery, whioii is 
further mystihed by tho statement that the creations are for the 
time being and for tite particular dreamer. 
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Agaiu ihti exptaniitioii of tlie false j>ercep' 

tion of shell-silver tispUcd that the pci^ptton uf silver ia 
yathartha or real, though tlio elotaent of silver present is too 
small to be of any practical utility. Now^ if practical utility 
or serviceableneas ia the teifl of reality, as ailmittotlly it is, it 
may contended that the silver in the shell, serving no practi¬ 
cal purpose at uny time nuywliere, ciny its tvell tie norieat. 
Moreover how is it that the small element of the silver makes 
itself fell in the illusory perception wiiile the preponderant cle¬ 
ment of shell ta altogether bidden from view ? It stanils to 
reason that the preponderant efemertt sboiild make itself felt 
rather than the insignificant element of silver. Besides if, ua 
explained by the Kfttnilmijists, omission and commission be llie 
criteria of falflitj' and triiti), it might be argued tbai in false per- 
ceplion the doubtful silver (the esisumce of which is tpiestioned) 
IS perceived while the slrell oosnstitutlng the name and 
form of llie prescntatioii falls to be apprehended^ This is 
equivalent to saying tbot the real object fails to be per¬ 
ceived and something else as a new creation is approlarnrhid, 
And this is wlmt the Advaitius tnaintain. Lastly, if the 
metaphysical tlieory of Pnficifcarat^a is admitted, how is It 
that, though all other elements are present in the object, only 
the elomeiifc of silver Is perceived to the entire oKclusioii of other 
element!^ ? Instead of silver, why do wt tmt ijorcoive wome 
other luatrous substance? 

Closely allied to tlie above view of the Kaminujists is the 
view of the Mimftmsists known as iicftyulfrifda. 
They maintain that the object of all knowledge 
is true (yrxlliurl/ic^lt farce aipldneni), Tiie 
main differticce between the two however is that, in explaining 
the true nature of Ihe object of perception the Raminujists or 
£^atjirfj>/dfirddi'ri$ fall back on their metaphysical presupposition 
of Pudeikaratw, while the dArftydhPddjVw rely chietly on 
psychological analysis- The metaphyeical explamtiou, m we 
aaWf led to eome serious dilBcultles, and it has now to be seen 
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how far the psychological espliination is satisfactory. The new 
ia known aa because, according to this new, the 

cognition of shell as sliver is due to the oon-apptehcnaion of 
the difference between the presented object, the ‘ this ^d 
tlie reprcBentea idea, viz., the silver. In this illusory perception 
ther^ is a OQDliision of memoty (repre^ntatioii, siher) wil 
presentation (e.p.. the this). Each of these elements taken by 
itsdf ia true: the presentation as such is there and the memory* 
representation of silver also is valid, and it is only the non 

apprebeneioB of the differena* between these real elements that 

kiida to the false iieroeption of sliell as silver.^ Memory and 
presentation ate opposed to each other both in their nature and 
object. Thus the form of memory is ‘ this is that silver while 
presentation implies immediate apprehension. How ia it then 
that these two diuiueLrlcally opposed elements nnd confounded 
with each other ? The MlmSdisifils explain this in the following 
way ; They maintain that owing to some defect of senae^rgam, 
the real nature of the something presented (i.e., the tliis) U not 
apprehended : but because of its similarity in lustre it excites 
the mental residuum or saihsUTa and revivee the memory of 
Oliver seen before. Again owing to soma further fault tir ^ect 
the repieeeiitative character of this silver ti.e„ the thatoess} is not 
apprehended and the silver is cognised as presented; and the 
non-discriniination gives rise to the false perception which seems 
to be as real as an empirically valid cognition of a piece of r^l 
silver, and leads to appropriate activity.* In further explanation 
of this view SiLlikmatba, the author of the Prataruiifdpaflcikd, 
points to the fact that in many cases, elemcntB sdmitt^y 
due to mfimory appear in comsclousneaB os immediate 


t Evarh i(¥»rflpa*ovii?ay«itafe35rb]tal>Waqi jftanadwyamBTft visamTSili'^ 

prttTritihuIub. „ 
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prcsentaiioai sljedtiing Ihe form 'tiiia is that,’ Thus, for 
example, in tlie oontinuous cooactouaness (dhiiraviihikaj«Sna) 
of eonietUing such s? it pot or apprehension of meaning 
fmm "a word, tlie momory elements due to previous presentutjoii 
shed their form of ‘ thia ta that' and iuo apprehended as 
luimediatety pre^nted.' Again that iho silver in the present 
case is due to memory cannot be gainsaid, Kor it can neither 
be perceptual cognition, there being no immediate contact of the 
eyes with it, nor un inference, there being no raiddle term or 
hafa to make the inference possible. Nor can it be argued 
that silver in the present case is an immediate perception due 
to the similarity of the * tliia ' with the silver in lustre. I'W the 
function of knowledge is to enlighten the real character of objects 
and it would be against universal experience to bold that one 
thing can cause (he presentation of another in the way suggested; 
for this would be lo make life iiniiossildei there being no certainty 
about the objects of knowledge which alone can ensure practical 
success, ft has therefore to be concluded that the sliver here 
is a representativti or memory clement,* Similar explanations 
apply to the stock cxuntples of dream-consciouanesa, ye J low-conch 
perception of the jaundiced, iniataktiig directions, etc. In 
dreams, the obj^ts though supplieil by memory are perceived 
as presented owing to the Don-appreliension of the ' that * 
element of memoryi memory ikeif being roused to activity on 
account of some unseen principte of the dreamer. 

Against this it may however be urged that memory objects such 
as a golden palaoc in the air might ap^iear in dreams though 
the dreamer might have no previous experience of them in order 
to have a memory of tEurm. How are these extraordinary dreum> 
phenomena to be explained? TJic AkAtfaffcddinr would had 
great didkulty in answering this question by their own 
principle. Tlie Ramannjista however con escape this by 

’ PntcBraoapaAoiliA, p. 33^ Benares Edition. 

^ Vide KyAjf ivfitJikitrfliiit lft, pp, 
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t^ferriDg h) thesfe objects as the uew cceation of God at the 
lime of perception. 

lu tlie case of Ibe perception of coiicii as yeiluw by the 
jaundiced, the same principJe on iion-apprehcDsioii of the differ 
taco i» operative. In sheU-ailver perception there was non- 
spprebension of the difference between memory (silver) and the 
shell (the this) while in this case, there is the uou-appreheofiioD 
of the difference between two perceptions (coneli and yellowness). 
The way in which it happejis is this ; Due to jaundice only 
the colour ' yellow ’ is perceived and not the coloured bile, tije 
real seat of the colour, and owing to some other organic defect 
tlie white colour of the conch is screened from view and 
U is perceived only as sometliiiig without colour. And as a 
4{uality cannot subsist ajtart from a snbstatice nor a substance 
witliouL quiilities, though the locii of the two preseatatioDS are 
different owing to a non^apprcbensioii of difference, the two are 
]icrceived as one.* In the double-moon-perception tlie visual 
appamtus, due to some defect ur otlicr, is bifurcated into two 
and eogruEea the same moon as two and this is possible liecause 
of the non-appreljeosioii of the identity of the two moons.* In 
illusion of direction the mistake lies in the fact that the subject 
failfl to cognise the dFslinctioi] l^etween the real direction and 
tbo remembered direction and I his ImpiieiiB just in the eomc 
way as in the case of shcU'Silvfir. There is ouJy perception of 
direction as sucli without its real charaeter (ns east) plut tlie 
rememberetl direction (south) without the elements of reinem- 
brsnee, and the illusion lies in tlie non-apprehension of the 
distinction l»etween the two (perception and rcinembrajice).* 
Again iu the case of lirc-brend oirole, llm illusion of a continuous 
circle arises in coiisciouBrtje3.s owing to the non-apprehenaioi] of 
the different momenta of space and tlnie through which the 
lighted body passes very rapidly.’ 

r r»i}a PfiitcBnoiipELCatka, p. 3$, Cli. 4, KArikua 'Id. 40. 60. 

- I'iUe Prakstv^pjiSetkl, p. OO. S&rlk»<i 69, SO, 

‘ Ffcfr Pr«]nnD)?)tpafictki« p. Sit, 'EMfiltn 61. 

4 Ful0 lVoli8rao4paaclka, pp. S0-S7, EStikilB 02>6S. 
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It h now clear that thifi ysjcliobgicul explanation lays great 
eihtas on the element of memory in tiic genesis oi false peicep* 
tion and it further Gmpba&tses that false perception is realty due 
■to the oon-apprelienfiion of the differeuce t'atweeo nienmry and 
presentation. That in so doing the Mim&maista hate come upon 
a real core of trotti is abundantlv clear in so far os all theories ol 

W 

false perception have to admit that in the Htock example of mis-* 
taking the shell for the silver, the element of Eilver b due to 
memory and the false perception ie the result of the non-discrirm- 
nation between the presentation (slid)) and tbc niemory (diver). 
Further the contention of the Msmamsists that the element of 
memory (i*e., silver) in false perception sheds its repressentative 
character and appears os a presentation ia uiiOEsailahlc; for the 
judgment in the ense of sbell-ailver is not that * 1 remember 
(swinrumO the silver ‘ bnt that 1 see or know it (jrtitfiini); and 
it might also lie further conceded as an admiltcd fact that in 
oontmuoue consciousne&a aJao the elemont of representation 
(memory) loses its remeiuhcred character and appeora us present 
apprehension. Jayantahbulia, however, here raises a very 
pvrlinenl ^lu£^y. He says that all this might be perfecfcly true, 
but not from the Mlinaihaist's standpoint. He urges that the 
Mim&maista maintain that knowledge is sell-lumtnoiia and self- 
valid (.rrnfa^'pratnarta) and if this Ts so, how to explain the 
auppresston of its remcmliered character in the case of silver ? It 
eannoi be due to memory for then there would be no Don^appre- 
heiision between the silver and the shell, nor can it be a present 
oognitian, for then it should mean the admission of the Nniyayika 
th^ry that something appears os aomthing else or what is called 
or Ftpartiofthyafi.' Further as already pointed 


< Tt'd; Nyajftnunjju-i. pp. Bonrtrtij Etlttkin. 

Sraprnkurt. aa saitiviltiriU bbavatam ^iairfanuni, tfttintfFt r&fatReaih- 
riltib kenA rupea^ pFAkaJalauJti duty am. yudi fimara^iatmaui kah pnuuo, 
^rtboht utba Anubhavatmonn, iBtityui, vipofitBkiiyritfnva anirtcraini- 
bhAVAtT<:Sa pntlbb^t. 
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outi the A khydlit^dins have no ^atiEfaotOTy explanation to olTor 
in tl]{>ee extraorditiar^ ca^ nfltcre memory ta lacking, for die 
bimple reason tliac such experiences are impossible. Thus in 
dreams one might see his head cut off though obvional/ he • 
cannot hsTc siiy such memory for llie obvious reason that he had 
no scch experience.* Again in the perception ot double moon 
Low are we to explain the false character of the perception seeing 
that according to the Mimamsists the objects of all knowledge 
are true ? The noD'apprehension of identity of the two mocna 
might explain the perception but that does not snUtciently ex- . 
plain the falsity of the perception according to the Mltnliiimka 
theory of reality of all knowledge.' 

Against this theory of false perception Gshgeda, tbc father 
of the Navya-Nyaya school, urges a moat formidable objection. 
He argues that aon-apprehimsioo of thediafinettan cannot account 
for the activity to which the person subject to false perception 
is prompted.' VAcaspat-i in his iJ/rdaiaft urging the same objec¬ 
tion develops it further. He argut?^ that the activity of tJic 
conscious agent must be due to knowledge and since tbe activity 
is directed towards tbe object (e.g., tbe this, implying stiell) it tu 
clear that after the noa-appreheoaion of tbe difference between the 
this (presentation) and Bilvcr (memory) there are intermediate 
stages which the MlmiiiDBiaLs or the Akhy/itiraiJinj overlook. 


^ Viif 181 ^ Ban area EditiaD. 

Srapikf tu iviiiijii^oltiidadDicatjRatmmD^ JcaUiyamaiiA- 

snt^vm tntpakBTACD. 

* Fid# Kjfriyama^jojL p- UQn^ms Editbii. 

Su^it&bblima ikayatuvfL^ImkittveDa grnhjiuth mi iolmoy &AiuJjil£SCiiili 
liklfti dfio vftyrekftivttmiadGrmll grahft diiitl^ubliavaDtti blirrmljiih kvm 
^TBCchvuiskyumai^, 

a (d) Ha cia bHcdiigTAhiiA pravftlfup&pbitirapi Wpiirj^tDcalufko yugapat' 
pravrttinirrttynpiiitteh' T. C., pp. 460.^7. Bib. Ind. B. 
tb} pp. 490-501. 505. 
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Tilt) stages are (i) identifying tlie silver with the this (sheU), 
(ii) the consdouBnesB that sliver is tjf practical usCt (ttt) the 
cognition thnt yonder object being nilvcr will serve a practical 
need. It is only when all these stages are gone through that 
•activity is possible. For the mere non-apprehenaion o£ the 
remembered character, without its idcntificatioii with the ‘ tliis ’ 
(shell) cannot lead to practical endeavour on account of its inabi" 
lily to create a consciousness of the utility of the * thia.’ * If the 
Sliver has to be Buperimi>osed on the shell, it impliefi that ciiifer- 
eot attributes other thfln its own are ascribed to the abell. This 
means that eomething apjiearB as something else ; in other words 
it is the dnifaihdfehydfi or appearance uf Bomethixig as aomelhing 
ebo which it is really not . 

The theory of illusion known os vlTiyufftdWijfi/ifVjdu is held 
by tile NaiySyikos. They develop Itie theory 
foibwing manner: As already ahowa, 
practical endeavour in relation to the perceplion cannot he ex¬ 
plained withonl the identification of the silver with tiie shell* If 
however it is aaid that silver is altogether negated as soon as the 
percipient discovers that yonder object is shell, the N-aiya- 
yikas reply that uhsolule negation of silver does not follow from 
the cognition that the shell is not silver. All that this implies 
is that silver is not present in the sbelL It does not imply that 
silver os such is nowhere to bo found. Again if it is asked how 
is it that the silver though not pnsfiont is [lerceived aa a presen- 
latioD^ the NaiyAyikTi explanation is that yonder object 

* Fide (ii) Bliikrintli Bombajff EdilioD. 

Tutbahi titj jail. 

upsJtaiiihelTjbhiivnm aaiiciiitjft, tajiilfjftisiytt idfidifeHfuflpadfi 
iiimAnumnya* tadnrtbi tatm prftTftrtatc jt^y&niiprijrvjaifi aiddhujii, n* i:a 
U^aatiLATtijntEifiiiirti ritl tuakuiuaptwifiay a u p«dmr?ibetuhlilirtiJJian^ 

murhati* 

(b) Fide p. SL 

{©) Vide Nffcj'iiiiiiifiiaci+ p. 165. 

(d) Vide HylLy&vaHiibi T^puryafiika^ p, 169^ Beaiutia Editkn. 
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(fllielJ) Uy its stiperfioioJ quality of brilHancy excites in the mind 
Ills residual impressEOn of the silver through simtlniity and as 
soon as the etraiiotation of silver is thus revived in the mind, we 
have the perception of sifter as the underlying Biibstanoe ot the 
(»mnofed tpiality ] for tlie quality of a tiling and the thing iteeU 
am inseparable. Thus though the silver is not presented to the 
seose.^. it has become an object of knowledge inherent in self 
oonneetod with the mind and the senses and the falsity lies in 
perceiving silver not where it really is but in yonder object 
(shell), t.c,, fabity lies in taldng one thing for another.^ Hence 
as Jayanlabhutta in his JVi/ui/'imatljarf says^ it is not enough to 
stop Uiort by saying, as the do, that the silver is a 

pure memory-image with the element of remembrance dropped. 
We have to go furtlier and aay that the silver is a presentation^ 
for the form of ihe fwreeption is ‘ this is aiiver/ The memory 
serres &s the exciting cause of the perception of silver as a 
jireseotation.* The only question is how the silver con lie a 
direct perception it) llw alwence of senae-contact as. in the present 
ease, the sholl and not the silver is io caotnet with the eyes. 
Tlie Nniyayika answers this by eaylog tluit there is such a 
thing as perception through the niind even without sense-contact. 
This he calls Jflanalalir^riajraiimfoirNn in winch there is fUrect 

* (a) Vidr H^Syfliustariiiida, p, 81, 

Suktleakoifliueva kamuiadldoiij&dilfitiilooEUirdixKaiiiutbruitaraRi raja- 
luUmuia avobhiidiite, sn C4, nedcub raiatflmlti bndhuviibodhiiva^id osottai- 
ratyimtiki lujAtoajeti iiifitiTattuo, va kknlu aAOnibitAdiitfili^spadS' 
l;ad4tiB^jiBi8«dliiid flsaniubiiatiimdvaB.ySrtb»drtyati a» pmnirutypiililiiiii. 
iKiitliin. 

(bl Vid* Kyityamunjari, p. 183 
- (p) Vid* Nyayamanjui, p. 183. 

Saaiinyoil h>rtninnbflnnfiti)ipgJflrtkriQtafiij{ata-v laeaaBiu urai^apakr tfitl 
bhukVAti vippritttpritypyd^. 

(b} t^ypyoinBiliari, pp. lHS-88, 

V ay until BinrlyiipanldbanijiLtu<iyrikam.piratibbiIiiatQBhtiiT)idanto bad^vii 
aiurtiprPinv^uiiibby'UpjigAUvPOlAbi kiulu Oft tariityevii viirumyatl nmtib* 
ppi Ui, fa)a)ruly«iiubb«vit'p’» wtsvedyoki itl au PEDrtipniiDO|uin»W(; avtt 

TiflUU&Ty&m, 
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perception, for eiampto, of the fragrance of saiidn) t^'ood 
(wra&AtcsemtfantmO when we only see it.' 

A cfoee scrutmy of the diHerent Kieariod of fnise prception 
raveale the fact that the .InptAafthi/dfiMii; of the NaiyAvikai as 
a'pnuciple underliea ail other fcfcp/ijfdrfai or theories of fiiJse 
knowleiige. Thus according to the ideas or 

i>f;aaii<ia appear as other than ideas, t.e., as outward objects 
Uiough they are not really so; to the AsatkhyMivMins that which 
is purely non-existent appears aa ' saf ' or existent ; to the 
/IkAifufttodifiS memury-etemcnt appears as piesentation ; to the 
* ^aiAh^Sfirdcfttur though ihe appearance h true yet the shell whh 
its preponderating elements hidden, appears /w silver; to the 
idcoifins the appearance is something oilier than what le there, • 

^ "/SSaotnAfatiiUtirinttittr^i oeetuii wIlud we pErcciva tha fcsgranoc 
of tbc'snniliil wood, Wb>jn wo i^afy see ii, f fi9 ritual preBaatattsn rfloalls 
ttm fragnmoo with which mMO# oomce into oootset It iis Indheet 
potcoptioo. The Jaiate tluiik thot it is a mixtM] mode of OOnaoEouecteNs in 
whidi the Tuuitl pi^ntolion of the mutdoJ snd the idon of frngrauct} ore 
iatogrelcd. The VotlaiLtiiparibhlt^a holds tlist the p»fleal&ttvQ and ihc 
tieproAeutatire da unilj Joiie iheir uli£ut:tt]f in \im mut-ed i£u>dj! ol 

oowiomn^B^. Tins Kaijr^yLkin doeA aob odmil mix&i modeu of ooufictotia- 
Btcti' psy^boaifi ia amyTc, aact atomiD natiifie of joiaiiu tuaki}! 

two BlmuJtanecmB psyohoees im{» 0 £iiibla. So he Lbo vifiu&i 

tio& ot fto^iiiii Baixdiil ua a almfilr^ p»joha^^ ibougb it h {iftcedcd bj die 
TiBua] ptva^lation uud thifc iwoileati^^n of fraffrancd. Ptaynholngy 

4l0Cdimta for this pltecuiaienoii bj tho dootfine of tho of Idiafla/' 

* {d) Fide SuiiLk&ralili^ja {tntro^incticm)^ pp^ 

Tjuji k?d:i)ci«ijAtf« iU raduBii k^cittu yatfa 

jadiulhy^afiatadrii^kl^^mfaeii^ hbremniti, anye ty yatm yodndiiiyb- 

daBtaayoiva vipaiiladberiiiakEilp&Oitiiincak^ald^ BQrrathapi La anyimya Etayji- 
H hA rm n V Lrirn na ryab|]joAn&tj, 

(b) Fidtf Jlam&ziuja'bhufya* p, IDS, Lotm L, Ed. 

EhyutyuatanivudiiifLfiebt aoduranifiiii gatva anyathiifabhildab a'^afiya- 
mfwaya^iyah ilaatkhyulip&k^a BadiLLaiaDn. A.tniflk hy rutipa i(^ jLrt{jiit« 

manu i AkliyuLipakfa iuiyafi»WfaiyaiEiao]raft!^ui|^a^atvi.^£U, jowaflvayameki^- 
ireaa oMf ri^aj^adbltit^a pnkHo apt vitiy amajiA ttf-iTfia. 

{tfj VUk BhamiUt^^p. 39, Botnbay Eda* 
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The only point of oontroversy in tUolr espli'inatioia of false 
perception among the different schooU la about the nature of the 
object that ia apprehended. The Naij'ayikas hold that it is a 
mental perception (/fldno/altfiina) without any aenae^ntEtci. 

If it is kT; it may be naked why it ie tii&t the aU?er which a 
mental perception is idenliffed with the ' this * (shell) which 
is an object of direct perception being in contact with the eyes ? 
Mental perceptioDf c.p., of the fragrance of the sandal wood is 
obviously indirect while the ailirer in this false perception of 
shell-silver is cognised as direct presentation. Hence Saihkara 
and the SaifaharitoG maiatain that there is no doubt about the ■ 
direct presentation of ihe silver. And this presentation being 
there, it cannot be called unreal nor wholly real as it cannot 
serve any practical need ; it is myateriona or imtniacaniifa. 



CHAPTEB VIII 
Nesciiznce 


Pbenomeno] appearance as explained by tLe monistio philo* 
gophers is the creation of midya. The wnrlil of experience^ 
• eebjective and objective^ is a false show on the locus conscious* 
ness. Ajuana scr^s tlie locus and creates implications ol 
practical and theoretical reason. is the causa materia of 

the world iilustoo, inexplicable in its nature, ft has no begin* 
ning in time and is located in Brahman and as a screening 
principle It bides the true nature of Brahman and creates this 
phenomenal appearance. The position of the monists has been 
seriously questioned by all the theistic schools of Ved&nta. A 
good number of objections has been raised by the Eftm&nujists, 
ISl&dlmtes and other theistic teachers against the monistic 
interpretation of artdyH, An attempt is made to give here a 
gUmpee into the dialectical scarcli of the different Vedfinlio 
seboote with their diderent standpoints. 

Roin&mijlsts and Madhvites urge that aridyil as an existence 
aa held by the raonistB eacapea logical and categorical determina¬ 
tion. It cannot I)© logicidly deftiied. And there is no logical 
proof to satisfy the position of the loonista. The author of 
Ky&yamrta contends that the Advaita'Veditnta as an epis« 
temological impiiry admits of three categories, ris., («) 
the pure consciousness. (6) the knower and (c) iho know- 
ables- Pure consciousness alone exists and the other two cate¬ 
gories are relatively real. dridyil cannot partake of the 
permanent character of the pure consciousness because 
the pure consciousness is alone rent and c/ildna does not siiare 
in the true character of Bm/irnoit. Again it can neither lie 
knower nor knowobtet they arc due to atidyu or nescience 
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and what is dne to ticscicttce cannot lie nescience itself, More¬ 
over if it fftllB in tlie purrlew of nescience, then eometlung else 
in the shape of nescience Lb necessary to account for its existence 
and so on. This leads ua lo the fallacy of infinite regraaar 

In order to refute the objections that have been raised by 
the Madbvites, Advaita-Vediinta defines that Apidya as the 
cflHso malerio of all iUosiona is without a bei'inning and poai- 
tive and yet removable by pure conseiouBness/' * 

This djilonfl has no debnits origin, but has got a deffinlte 
end. The author of NySySrarts asserts that in the case of , 
the rope-scrpcnt, etc., the above definition does not hold good- 
Kescience has lieen dejined its Wginniugleas, but as applied to 
rope-serpent baa a beginning in point of time. 

The Samkariles, refuting the objwtioo of the Madbvites, 
divide ujildHo into (f) TStlii and (Li) Miilii, Becoodery and pri¬ 
mary. Tain* the secondary ocidjifd is the ooncreto form of the 
nifife the primary <1F(Wild, .Iridyfi is one. in. easenoe anti mani- 
fefits itMsIf ill and through phenoroGnal appearances of this 
worldly existence. It also works in and through the manifold 
objects of scJiecs. They iire but the coiicrclc expressions of iho 
(toe begiuninglcss prirooty wpif/jj/a. Just as pure f^on- 
sciouBness, tboogh eternal and indeterminate, appears limitod 
and determinate in the knowledge of the concrete manifold, bo 
avidija though wilhout a beginning manifests iteolf through 
liniltatioD in tlio concrete worldly expression. 

Again the positive character of <nn6ifi bos been seriously 
contended against by the Miidhviiea. The Advaita-Veilanta 
assorts that a/ooJi'i is positive in ita character u» iudicateiJ hy 
the definition itself. But this ccscienoe, the Madhvites arguei 
is the tnaterioi cause of both poBitive and negative phases of the 

* tvl AtlfsHs-uddtii, ]»p. S4-1^5. Bombay Bc|itii?D. 

{h] Aj]ti<dil#bJlTiLrLip[iiii yutl&jiiiiieiift rjlEyatft 

CitBukhi, p* iW, Bacnb&f Edition^. 

(i^) BbAuiAUa p- Booib&y EditkoL 
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world. So it militates agnmut ttje law of caitaatioti whicli impKes 
tbal tlja jua-tedal ffiiuse auiI efftjct most be of iJia samo oature. 

If posititm can gi''f0 rise to oegatioiii thcD tealitj can catiue 
an-iUusioii.i Keality is never destroyed becaase it is eternal and 
permanent. lUuaion will thus never be destroyed because it will 
alau aliara in these qualities. To meet the objection the Saih* 
karites maintain that the term * posit ive’ is wider in ito connotation 
as apidied to flpidjfl. It is a category which ia neither positive in 
the ordinary sense nor nogative but a third something which is 
different from both position and pcgation. As the cause of both 
the positive and negative phaHCs of the worlds it is at once posi- 
liveonegativc in its oature or mom truly it is inexplicablo and 
mysterious. 

n lias been farther objected that as nefioience is neither posi¬ 
tive (sat) nor negative Cojuf) but u third something, it cannot be 
the cause of the world which possesses positive and negative 
choitictcristics. 

But this is to bo refuted ibuB^though nescience is a third 
Bomclliing yet it partly ahores in tlie cbaractoiiaiics of the 
bfinualra and abAueafPO, WliUe possessing the former it can lie 
the cause of the positive phases of the world, while aharing in 
the latter, it can lie the causa of the negative pJiaaes, The law 
of osmsation does not imply that the effect must partake of the 
obarocter of the cause in alt pointo. ll ahould be similar to the 
cause in certain essentials. So there arises no violation of the 
doctrine of caiisoUty, Tiie world appearanoe in itself is inexpli¬ 
cable as its cause nescieoce is inexplicable. This fioint will lie 
illiirtnited lateron in connexion with the incspUcabilityof upidyu. 

in order to meet the objection raised by the Madhvitos that 
if reality be the cause of illasloo the litter must also Iw sonW’ 
thing rKil. Ibe Sariikarites urgiw that perfect community of iden¬ 
tity between cause and effect would make any troiuiition from 


• Ahhavmiya blnivopadiinOitVB oafltyajiyft tatjopidanalvapfitat, N, Mf., 
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tlic oac u> the atiiee imposaible. Law of causation therefore 
implies no such community between cause end efFeet wJ»iek how¬ 
ever may agree in their e5$eDtiaIs. Again an tUusory effect^ 
tlioHgb illusory in aptwaranoe, is grounded on the locue-consdoos- 
ness which admits of no change* The .^emkarites mainiain that 
what IB illusory in an appearance originetea from nescience but for 
the which runs through it, it is to be referred to the locus- 
consciousness which though unchangeable sMn^ in anti tl*roi»gh 
all appearatjcca. Yet Braftmoit which is uncliangeablQ cannot itself 
l>e the cause of something whidi undergoes change constantly. 
We must Iberefote seek for cauaality of this world in something 
else. So eeidpn which is false and inexplicable is the taasa 
materia of the manifold whose nature is shrouded in a mystery. 

AjfldTm or Nescienoe neither partakes of the character of 
being nor non-being. It is ii third something 
mysterious in its character. Hatniuu|a con¬ 
tends that from experience we hnd two catego- 
rieSi viz,, end rent end non-real, the world of objeete 
must be included either in the former or in the latter, according 
as it poaseases the quality of existence or non-existence. But 
ajfi6m which AdvaiU-Vedftnta defines as {lositivc-negative, can 
be subBumed in neither of the two. Hence the inexplicable 
cburacier of the world, on which the Samkorites take their stand, 
has been assumed against all logic. The existence of such an 
inexplicable category is contradictory to experientx: and what is 
not in experience does not exist and caunoi be true. The Sadi- 
karites are guilty of begging the question, for the inexplicable 
nature of u/fidna involves them in the didtcuUy of dehning some- 
lliing which can by no means be logically and categorically 
determined. The assumption of such u poasibility not only goes 
againta the validity of ex|)erieDce but imdcrmkies the very 
foundation of knowledge by creating a mental coufusian.* The 

^ { 0 ) t'lVln K. Bh., p. 175. Lotus L. £dttkiL 
(5] Fiifc Srutapirak^ikit, 
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Saifikarites maintain that wo can realise in our esperience a 
third something inespliciihle in its imturo, a factor wliidi baa 
been left out of account by the Ramaiiujisty in their categorical 
determination of the entire existence into sat and asat. So 
• they have analysed the entire existence into three categories, 
itu., (1) IranscendeutaJty real, (2) empirically real, (8) Uiccfta 
or imaginary. According to tiiem ref and arei, judged by their 
oonnotationsT represent the two extreme poles. The one (auf) 
is transcendental realiiy and the other (oret) ia tuccho or ima¬ 
ginary in character, Tlie diviaion of the RSiuanujlsts into sat 
nnfl ie faulty as it does not cover the entire existence. 

Koom must be found tor a third category in the shape of positive- 
negative occupying a middle position in order to account for tho 
concrete uianifold which, though phenomenal, has a relative 
validity. The world is neither ref nor aret. It sUnds midway 
between the two extreines, rei and asat. It is ^af because it 
partially s-Iiarea in the quality of existence and asfft liccause it 
partially partakes of tlie character of non-existence, for though 
without a boginnmg, it has an end und Avilldto out. The world iSj 
because it appears to us, and also is not, because it will cease to 
exist ultimately. It follows also that tirfdpa, the rawjo fltflferta 
of this world extots because it appears to m, and at the same time 
it does not exist because it ultimately dies out of existence. So 
we find that both the world and its enure malerin, apidydt are 
neither being nor non-being but inexplicable in their nature. 
Madhusildanar Sarasvati thus maintains that the inexplicable 
character of nescience is neither sat nor asat nor Iwth.^ From 
the a^rtion that tiie world is neither sat nor asat, it clearly 
follows tltat it cun neither be redaref. Madhusodana's answer 


< SadriiidiBOuatve sati aswlvllokfauatva sail sadjuiadvtlakfaaatvaoi. 
SattvoBatUihhyajii TU;wtiii»lJBtve*pi eajiasattvena TicOr^idudvam vi, 
8sttTaruliitatt.va sati lufidtrandiJbntln uaU fladRsattvandijtatvuEutjHpl 
fludhu. 


Adraita-aidiUil, p. , Biuzilifiy EditioD. 
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is that he has used the tliiicl altcmative in order to prove clearlj 
tlio injstenoa 9 diameter of this M^rldly erAistence.* 

Now the question b, if ntjch an inexplicable neectence exist 
_ . . , where does it exist ? What ie tlie seat of 

Til® V ii»l ^ ^ 

cBpDU Lai* > nesdeoce 7 Nescience is not a sell-existent' 
entity in tbe Advailo-TedSnUt for it biinga 
tn the charge of diiaTism, Avid^ must have a enhetratc for its 
existence, ot'idjfd without a locus (diraya) and object (irtfa|ra) 
is inconceivable. 

Jita or iinite soK is a creation of and cannot there¬ 

fore l>e the aeat of arfdi/d. Pinitude is a mode 
measuring griociple. All finite selves 
and finite existenoee have tlieir cbaractenstic, 
tU., finitvide dac tu G 0 tdi/u which limits the uniimiled, features 
the roaturdcss ; and ns a resu]! of tbe limiting activity of ernigd 
ooiiacinufluese wLieli luia no iiilietent limitation in itself appears 
as huited and fiaile intelligence. Every wburc in the Advaita- 
Yed&nla finitnde or iimitiition is due to tbe operation of artefyd 
and what is a product of rtrirlpd nonnot form the support or 
substrate of oridpd. 

/jfcora'consciousnece also is not beyond limitation and on 
the some ground it cannot also be the locus of aridpS. If it lie 
argued, that tbe uGsoicoce which has finite inteEligenoe as its 
locus, is quite different from tlie measutlDg principle wliidi ori¬ 
ginate Jtoa- and J^rara-oousdousness, it leads to the fallacy of 
infinite regress, for tbu origittatiag principle also requires its 
locos and so on. 

^ 151 } TsttatprAtijogidumidltmLaioAttSjjrakatttiiHya. — S., p. 09). 

(b) Ibid, pp, e:HK25. 

(oy pp. &4r-57 iirw? 74, Bombaj EdtLimi. 

[d) R. Bfa^ p, 170* 

(4) Viis p. Btmbay Editic^ 

(/) ViiU Nyayamrta^ p. Bombay Editico, 

( 1^1 r|J« K hByijniifilfiiflgdtikhriitiiLm, p. IS7|» Dkctj^kyi cm tte 
poiifclvw Kod iftfiipIkiAhUs chttmcter ol 
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Brahmtiri i^’hich ia purcr fielf-ittminouft conBCtotistu^ )s 
CIOJW* be op|30sed to fltrfdyJ which is siiblated by know- 
thc wat ot A«vi|«. J^ge and cimDDt be tfie euppon of (fcfrfifd. 

these charges of the critics tlie Advaifins argire 
that hotli finite anil infinite oonecioasness may form the snhsira- 
f iiyp rtf nnidya. As regards the Seat of acidyS then? are chieBy 
two theories. Vaenspati and his school hold that nridtj& is 
located in llie finite /lEa^conecioumesfl. SarvaifialTDaioDn!, 
PrakSSatman and Anaadalwdha, who tielong to tlie old scJiofii of 
the Advaita-Vedflnta, jnaiotiiio that apidyo ia located in tJie 
alisolute conacioiisneaa. 

The charge of begging the fpiestion le I'd led against Vacas- 
pati's positioiv is refuted by Madhiiefidano 
SarasvDtl on tlie gTOnnd that both finite oon- 
scioiienesB nud (ividffd are without a beginning 
in time, both esist aimuUaneously from eternity—one is the 
principle of modification and the other Is the subject modified, 
TliGy are not inUTdependent entities. Madhiisfidana further 
observes that the percipiency of Jtna is not dependent ii|Kin 
anidy^ and t!ie charge—'CuidyS creating so^^i or witness tH' 
tdligcncc and revealing amdya does not stand. Tlie 

peroipieucy is a potent fact and can in no way bo alfacted 
by iu asaociatiou ;vith attdya. And oahlyC is mvealed by 
this perclpiency of witness mtelligenec.' Apju nescience ami 
conedousnees are not exactly interdependent liecause iiescience 
baa its locus in consciousness and dependB upon conscious^ 
nesa for its existence but coosciDUsness is not located in 
nescience, imd does not dc{}end upon arfdi/A for ite existence.' 
Aridgu cannot tolatly eclipse Jiea or the percipient subject Uut 
can put a limiiation upon its heit^. Now though the charge of 


• Vide Ad. 8 ., p. 1585 . Bombsj J^ttioiL. 

^ Aj&aBuyu ciilalrsyatfe cidudlllDwtltitiluiive'pi lejii BfjdjnMtstva- 
LadadbrnuttiitikstVAyambhaTal* A A 8., p, 585. 
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interdependence^ cannot be brongbt for^rard here yet the qiteation 
of inter-aulKjrdmation (imifrfnifadfi?na(d) of awdp and ^firo 
cannot be denied. Inter-snbordination means a relniion between 
aridya and Jtca and the relation is explained oh one of cqptain* . 
er atiil the contained. In Bup{M>rt of thia relation Madhiisiidana 
contends that jnst as one conceives a pot enclooing tiie sky, 
aimilady aaidy/l is conceived as the litnilvng principie or vessel 
enclosbis within it conscloiisaess, which is thus tnmed into 
dira or finite self.’ 

Madhusddana’s explanations of VScaspaii’s position slmws 
that i/Tun has two aspeciB—coDsdousuees and finitude ; o» con» ' 
Eciouencss, it is eternal and unlimited as the sky enclosed in the 
]K>t in the given example and its finitude is only due to ocidyo. 
Hence like the [jot, nddyd, (JiougU it limits the Jfrfl, cannot 
completely ailticl ity whole nature and ./iru as iiercipient subject 
can be the seat uf atfidya. 

The old school of the AdvaIta>Veditnta holds that Bnikmdit ia 
the seat of apidyo. Agaiiiat the objection uf the critics that 
^ ^ Fnre Consciousness winch is of the naium of 

light cannot suatain tmd support ujMm 
rntmittafi, ^-hich is of Uw nature of darkness and as 

such quite opposed to conBciouaneas, Madhusudana argues that 
the charge of contradiction is not to 1 he point. The locua of 
uridyd and its destructive factor are not one and the same thing; 
what reveals is undivided Pure Being'.BHss-Consciousness 

and wbat destroys and removes it is the modi&ed consciousness 
redecied in the psy'chosia (srfttprafipbiift7a-;ddna),’ Operation of 
uridyd emerges through subject-object diderentiation and la 


^ k&tpite deie Tyomni yadfud ftmiudlkiira 

iiitha mnnyaiil e Jftfinnkpvida 4 k—AcL p. 505 * 

* Nbhu kutlinih pi'akaianipatT&^ 

QA ^RTtu^prakikSiivad TlruefdhaiYibliHviitT&diti tjfiiui&TirodhijrjaiiBiii 

QA kmlu mtipi^LLflmbhftih imwidy^ttkynfy 

djrik&rayalL Uisoa tuijliAiiikYkDdhi. Ad, S., p. 677 
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opposed to knowledge which it characterized bj the same subject* 
object reference. Alttolute consciousne^ is neither n thouglii 
activity nor a judgment construction. It [a a siipcr-icgicaJ real* 
* it>. is not contradictory to urtd|/f?. Consciousness as a 
process is contradictory tu atniya. Thus the opposite capacities 
of knowledge as intuition and jiitlgment arc siipported by 
Madhuaudann by o commonplace example. Tiie sun which 
tights up coUout straw, etc,, bumii tlicm when his rays are 
focussed through a tens, Sinii In Hy knowtedge which sustainfi 
avidyS destroys it when knowledge is reflected in memal er^ft 
or psydioeia.' 

The position of the old school of the Advaita-Vedanta has 
been criticised by the MSdhvites on the ground that the old- 
Bchool theory goes against percept ion and thus Invohres contra¬ 
diction. In the iwrception of ofiifltia which is evident in the 
judgment construction — do not know, etc., Die Madhvttes 
contend that neaoience is cognised as posited not in the Ab#o/ufc 
firff/iman but in the limited I-consciovisnesB. T-oonsciousness 
implies egoistic feeling or ahatiiMra which ia inherent in the 
subject of judgmeni. Now judged from the perceptual etundpoint 
ajfiS^na !s supported and eustaiued by I-consciousncsa and not 
by Bm/iffleu. 

The Advaitiusi refute the charge of the IdBdhviteB by iwint* 
ing out that the MSdhva position involves a pefifm pfincipii. 
The timlted I-coiisetousueas- is the result of iite operation of 
(iridpo and cannot, tu wc have seen, be the support of 
aotdpd. 

It is also to be noted in this connection lhat tividyS whicii 
has a beginning in point of time as applied to ro|)e-setp(;nt, 
oyster-Btlver, etc,, ia not i5ometKing different from the primary 
avidya It is the concrete form of the primary one known aa 

) SvBiastj^ntril&litihliaalcAsyii seuralc^aaVA Bu;yait»DtavacutiedcaA 
flMbbnsjstrUAtalwI'-dftbskmlvKVflt -fV»lo*vidyAUkkarjrRhbrMakH9.ya cmlany. 
Asya vrltjaTRCchtfcleDA taddahakHUiU, Adwiita-ritWlii, p, 577, 
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Of e^condarj optdya,. It manifests itself ftirough limit a* 
tious of the conorefe manifold and appears finite and limited. 

Li eaiieiice apidjtd is one and occupies ite same locus. Tfiougli 
in ibe case of secondary fiindgd the aiihieoiive self ap^jlts je 
ite support, it ia a wrong noiitm due to Euper*iinpouitian or 
iidhi/wto, [i is not the Umiiation wiiicli ie a creation of npidpu 
Hustuins ccidpd but comgioiousiiess itiicif binder limitation 
supports it. Pure cooaciouaDcafl jdue Umiutlon creates a false 
notion iinptyiiJg that the snbjoctive eonaciousnetis is the support 
of tividya} AH limitatioiw being the product of aifdpfl cannot ^ 
suatniti uN'clyd. Thus somoUung unlimited and infinite tran- 
scendentng all operations of aaidyo must be so^tght for as the 
Jocua of avidyQ and it is Uie Pure Bcmg-Blias renEoioufinese 
which is taken as the seat of rtridi/a in the Advai la*Vedanta. 

We have seen that (loidj/u is located in Sraftmait or pure 
consciousness and it also conceals its real nature. /I rid yd * 
function is to conceal the uaiure of SrirliiutTH 
which b thus known a& the object of 
fc* «b«mU 4 bj P*. q{ aridwi'a thus fuuctioning is 

that tlic real nature of Bm/iwan Is not reveal- 
ed to the ^wreipieut subject, JddyJ presents Brahmnn as 
different from what it ia. The Pure Being-Bliss-C-onsciouEncss 
thus appears to the percipient as Nan-Being-Blisa-Conaaiousncss. 
TJmj iiercipieut or /foe w idcaiticttl with this Bemg-BliBs-Con* 
scioitttiifs*. But owing to tlie o|wration of acidyfl the Jica for¬ 
gets hi& nature and appeam to himself as finite, ignorant, etc., 
and at the dawn of consciouaness flin'dyii la sublatcd and Jrra 
realiaes Ids identity with Bralimun, .4ridyd aa a screening 
principle only veils the real nature of BrufiMtcm which is not in 
any way modified or affected by ita operation. The disapiicar- 
anco or uon-knowledge of BelMumitious consuiousaeas ns /Ira*E 
own essential mark is what la meant by conoeoliucnt of BTahwuin 
by cridyd ; luvd ita reappearance or cognition on the destruction 


^ Vidi AciTiLLtfi-fiiddLi^ {i. 6TT. 
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(itnttdyi is wbftt is rallecJ revclatic® of Brahman. Or in other 
vFonIfl concedmoDt meanfi ihe lorgelfoluess of identity of Jn’ii 
with Brrjftman and re^'elation means identity w^ith Sra?ti«4n. 
Tbia liatnAnuja's cbarge based on the eonicntiou that conceal- 
menl means either obetmctjon of oiifnnaiion of luminoHily 
(jmiAa^ofjMffiprufibondha) or the destruction of existing lumino* 
aity {rwfjfnTndtwi^/ii rinurfej ud) falls to the ground. 

This positive and inexplicable character of ojiiflna is apprfi* 
bended through perceptioiu inference and fioino other logical proofa 
That aidatta becomes directlv cognisable to 

Tbe A>JnUis**fvT- ^ ‘ j 

M » internal perception is jiatent enough iroiii 
[caiUtieettiitj. auch [udgmcnls as ' I do not know/ * 1 do not 

know either myself or others.' in fact such a judgment ptcsents 
ilBolf directly to the mind. It mu^l not lie rtgardcd as a case of 
antecedent non-exiatencti of knowledge which is presented to llie 
mind not immedistelyr but mediaiely through ifutipafabd/u an 
indirect proof, Even U it be admitted that negation is Immediate 
in ilr perception/ the poeition does not improve. For, the ex¬ 
perience under discussion prcsuppoBCB that them is always a c(^- 
Ditive element in the self which reeogniises the negative ubaraettT 
of the judgments.* The conadoueneas of the non-existence of 
knowledge is some kind of knowledge and as auch i;aimot be ex¬ 
plained away as mere negation, for it leads to an apjiaFcnt ecU- 
coutradiclton. 

To draw out the fallacious logic of its oppouent sebook 
the Samkanted analyse the judgment do not know,' and 
pointedly ask whether or not in the above judgment the 
subjective self, on the one hand^ is conceived as the locus or 
substrate of DOD-kuowkd^ and the predicate of the judgment 

* Tha NaiyiiyikH^ aod b<hdi* otiifir wbo hold that 

b Ui^ n sapumtfi rneon^ of proofs motudia it tmdet p€ir- 

^ ^bbirasjA pratyiik@ELlv^bhjvpjigaiiJi3 upt aywiasubbuTO DulcitJijfiADl- 
bh&YAvifiiyfib mui^bavavelljtiMpi jiifijiiiiyo *rldjiiroliiatve 

|{U^hhlTB«prRtfty«3iuiiKfHitlk4£!fl. Rt Bh- 100. 
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and knowledge, on th© other—‘ifi conceived iUJ the counter-entity 
of ooD-koowledge as implied in the preriicjite* If answered 
in the affirmative, the judgment can form no valid conception 
BB the subject and the predicate are contradictory in thiir , 
import and as eueb cannot lie joined by a copula. TIte other 
altematlve mmalns and it may bo argued that in the Judgment 
there is no apprehension of knowledge. In that case t!ie 
very r^ncepLiou of the non-eniifttence of knowledge tiecomea 
impossible, for knowledge stands as the coonter-entitj of non- 
knowledge in the predicate of the judgment and no conception of 
negation is possihlc without the conception of its counter-entjiy-* 

U on the other hand non-knowledge be viewed not aa a negative, 
hnt as a positive entity, there arises no cootradiction even if there 
is (as there is in HoctJ »t the same time knowledge of self as 
qualified by uon*knowJedge, aod of knowledge as the counter- 
entliy of non-knowledge. We therefore must ac<»pl the con- 
clusioD that the state of knowledge espressed by the judgment 
* 1 am iiuu-knowmg,* has for its object a non-knowledge wliicli is 
n positive entity.^ 

The theory ol the Advaitins to propound ujHaita as a positive 
entity has been criticised by the BSmSnujiBis. They argue that 
no perception based oo sound principle re veal t 

TLu Itliwii[EiU' , T 11 .., 

cfhninn tii« cjddtm to be positive m nature. In such ]tiug- 
Basinntv i«w. mcnl constTuctioos as * I am not knowing,* * I 

know neither myself nor others,' the contradictions, which are 
said to vitiate the aoteoedent non-cxisloacc view of knowledge, 
equally affect the position of the Advaitins who esphiin 
artdi/d 3.S a positive entity. The objections raised by them are 

* (a) AtuunajAa. ttya.«[nrttBBSubbitve ufannutyHituuiab idiMvadhftnni- 

Uyfi, c» pmtijogitHyH jtvtieatirfiati na t fi, aati ceS vin>diiad*va na 

j AB aiil >h Byiin >^*<1 Vfi Ij ■ uo dharnupcatlyo^iDSaaBaTrapdifo 

jfiitiwhliBv&tiuljlinvili tutunm iw SBdibhsvati. K. Bh , p, ITL, 

(bj Tidf SruUiprAkh^ikB, p. ITl. 

^ Asya. Aj flaTiH ayft bhiivBrrip&tTB dhannipmtiyojpjaaaAiHflbhn.vQ*pi 
irimlbabtillTadQfamiuiiibliAVAl'j tihATBntpijaHaA-vifaja bia sbliyupt^aiitiivya 

ill. R.Bb., pp, 171.7^, Bombay Editbiit 
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equally destructive of their own theory. Tljua it may be qtics- 
tioDed wlietber or not tlie inner Reality is known an Ltie object 
and substrate of newiyn. ff known, it leaves no room for 
nescience which mast die out by the cognition of the true nslitre 
* of the inner reality. On the other baail, if it i)e not knowur how 
can there be any possibility nt ceacienco without its objects and 
locus Now the answer given by the Advaitins to meet tliese 
objeclions, efjnally redeems the pusition of the Ritmannjifrts. Tlie 
Advoita-Vedanta, for example, explains that what really is 
ooDtrudictory U} ajMna is tlie pure presentation of Self or Reality 
hut not the limited hooDaGioiisneas which is but an obscure presen¬ 
tation of reality. So in the judgment construction there ie in 
fact no contradiction bctwec4) the cugnittou of the substrate and 
tbu object on tlie une side and knowledge of ujMnn on the other, 
for, llie r-conscioufin^, the subject of judgment, is not pure hut 
an obacure presentation of reality. The B^mnnujists may acquit 
Uieinstdvcs with the same answer. No contradiction is involved 
if u/ildiHi be viewed ns antecedcni oon-cxistenco of knowledge. 
For it may tie contradictory to the pure preseutation of Reality 
but not to the limited presentation of i-coosciouanesa. 8o 
ajAana, as antecedent min.-exiBtQnce of knowledge, may have its 
object and locus in the self in its obecurc presCDtation. Hence 
tba Advaltius make uo real advance by framing a new theory on 
Ute positive nature of avid^th 

Moreover, wbetber viewed ns n positive entity or ns the 
prior uOQ^xistence of kuowledget in either cose it comes out, 
as its ooniiOtaLion indicalcs, as non-knowledge or negation of 
knowledge, i.e., us that which is other tlmn knowledge, or that 

* PnityakKiDi a« blmvsrupamAjjiaiLaih pnUyate, yattu jluiitiqjraga' 
bhilTiiiri^yatvQ vi'mdha iikUh hi khuTirilpujfyUia’pi tuiyab vj^afutTma 
£lniyittv«aa cs njaanflfiya vySvQrtakBlnyiiprQtyagvtkah prslipiuiDO ruspreii' 
pftOQo va, pratlpfloiiaAcmt latsvarTtpejOiliiamiTartyailJ todsffliiDjuh tasmlo 
praiipasne katbamiTn j^r;|hati,apr»tipaaDitikSet, Tyrwjirt«kdini>a‘visa|ajfl4Uia< 
iflnywnnjfinnHiii kathanwiijblioycta. R Bh., pp. tT3.70, Bcunhay EdiLkui. 
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wbicli U contradictory to knowledge! and in eacb one of theee 
cases it ta admitted that non-knowledge implies pie*caiiceptian 
of knowledge. So non-knowledge as lifild. by tbe .\d?iiitin8 also 
suggests its relativity to liie cognition of knowledge as mych ^ 
as tiio nntecedent non-eitistencc of knowledge Implies llw 
pre^xistence of knowledge an its oonnler-entity* Tlw Ad vat tins, 
lUerefore, in their imputation and refutation have indeed argued 
for both the schools. They have gained nothing by ascribing a 
positive ebarecter to non-knowledge. So antecedent non-esis- 
lenoB of knowledge, whose entity is admitted by both tlie echooU 
ahould be accepted for the explanation of tbejudgmente discuawd 
above.* 

Against this contention of ttSmSnuja, the ^amkaritei argue 
that antecedent uon-exiatence of knowledge 
AA*»itia'i iwrtf. (j^iSnflpragabABTff) ia not admitted as a diatmet 
category by thoAdvaitins. Even admitting for argument ’s sake 
that there is such a category as unteoedent noa*existenoe, 
the u/ftdJtfl of Iho Advailins is very dUIerciit from it* for it is not 
of the nature of Don-existence : it is a distinct category different 
Itnin both j>£rt!iti¥ity and negativity as wo imve eeen in our pre¬ 
vious dificoflsioa. If (ijftttiw meant antecedent oon-existence of 
jfldiui iben it would have lieen negation of knowledge and 
contradictory to it. But according to Advaitine u/rtfliwt is not 
admiUt’d as contradictory to jfiuiia or knowledge, for it mideu 
there, i.e.# in pore coosciousneae, and oaoccala its real nature 
and as such it is not outaeihing negative. It is said to be of thii 
nature of darknesig and darkness is, according to tho Advailins, n 
positive entity. .4gam since r}Mm U perceived, it cannot be 
something negativet for Advaillus do not admit that anylhttig 
negative or ufm-esistunt can 1» pticceived, and that is why the 
Advnitins regard unttpalabdiit os a separate logical proof. 


* {«) t'fdt It. Bh„ jjn, ITM.'i. Bombay Editioiu 

Vidt pp, 174*75, Btimbay Bdition. 
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Ag:un, tbe Ailvnitim argue that (tjMna as a positivo entity 
Adv*iifo*t ijUuchc iB alKo proved l>y iufereoL'^: in tbn followiiig 

po^te eotitj. lOTDl l 

* • “*Jufit Its llx' hrst rays uf a [itrnpii whicli light up :uiii i)lu- 

tuiuate objects ooi- alreuily illiimiuaicd, aojiiJulak' rtarkuciin 
Imting the follotring four cbacacteristics, vU. 

(1) iluti ebn darknesg is tinl: oicrety the negation of ligJit, 
bill huu A positive existeiice—a concrete content; 

(^) ibitt the dartuiesR lind been screening tlw objeets wliicli 
are afterwards iilumiauLcd t>y the mya of light; 

(3) that the dnrkn&^R ia capable of being annihilatoi) tiy 
The mys of light; and 

(4> that the dorkneas was locateii in the locality non- 
occupiti] by the rays; 

flo Hjo knowledge catahlished by one of the different raoftns of 
pi^Jfif (priiNhlua-/rl3fia) which lights up or intellednally fllu* 
rainatisa the objects of knowledge, wltioJi tvere not known he fore, 
anuihihiteR ijpioranoe liatriitg (our atndlaf clmraeteriatics, rhi, 
(I t that ignonutee is not merety the negation of knowledge, but 
has ft positive existenco; (£) that ignoranoe had bo tong licen 
acreening the objects wiudt an? afterwards intcUeclUAlly illiimi- 
nated by the pratuntta-liiiitm or knowledge esfaldislipd hy the valid 
uicmiB of proof; (3) that this ii^miice is capable of being 
antiiliilati.d hy tim net of inteliectiml illumination ; anil (4) ttmi 
the ignorance was located in the ICKiality of tim suul iliumtnBiiuji,* 

' (sj P4iG0apadJk»>vivflrttoa. p, IS, Bdmucs Etdltioa. 

IB) VtvtLdndbjriUhaifi praniiVoBpUu)arr» BTUtingubtiini'Tyali'rikra- 
ff«avi^iiynraranii^riiii[Tarl]rn*»riidG±Bgata<vii»tviiDtarB-pnrvaktiin ipiukA* 
iitrirthKprsknsnkatrat nadliabilrc pnilhanuttpiLtuiApradlpajiikliSni, 

AilvnitarskMIn', ji. .i08> Ikunt^ity 
(c) R. Bft*, pp, Bcmtiny fitflitlon. 

iV.7l)—^TTiatH who bald BU?fa Jufcnoiio snaopt the fisw Hmt jinrkne^sB 
is 3 positive Gial Irfmi its being moot er Isa dense, sari 

Trnm ita bviog panxived having oiiUnir, sottvity, eto. Tairmb lamufii. 
vurnhlifinin caTetUi pmUjeto,'rL’ippv'Bt rit kriyftra trSt dravyamu doiatijBi/i 
atatuh* 
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j>ost-sakkaba olvlscucs 


To p'lt the arguiDciit in Ibc form of u Bjllogiatn :— 

All inetances of lighting up or iUuTnrDatioii (whether in- 
telleotufll or otherwise) of objects not already Qlaminated arc 
instances which ate invariably accompanied or prcoodeil the 
iuimbllatioti of a aub^temce linving four cbaracteristica mentioned 
l>efore (1. 2, 3, 4)i 

All insttmcee of knowledge cstohliabed by one of the different 
men OR of proof arc iostatices of lighting np or illuminating ob¬ 
jects not already ilhttninated. 

All iustanw'S of the knowledge of proof are instances which 
are invariably uecompaiiied or preceded hy the nnniinialion of a 
BubstancB (ignorance) possessing the abuTe four chariicteristics. 

The r/papri or llw nniversal ctmcomilojice in this syllogism 
IE eatablislied by the observation of the aingle instance of physi¬ 
cal or niaterinl ilUiraination of objects by the raya of lighl; It 
is wortlt notice here that the physical iSlumlnation of material 
objects by means of the light of a larnp and the intellectual illu- 
niiaation, i.C-, the appittbciiJiion of objects of knowledge by 
means of perception, tnfereuce, etc.—liiese two entirely different 
kinds of illumination—are treaicd aa belonging to the aitine 
category. 

The above argument may be put also in the form of a hypo- 
thcticoi-categorical syllogism as follows :— 

In all cases if there in any lighting up or illuminatton of 
objects not alrearly illuimiiated there h aii atilccedent or 

(J) Advoitn-^iildhj, pp- SftS-flS. (#1 Ve-diifitR'ksJpatBni, !■ 8. 8. 

AmBlfinsmtu in hi. VedinU-KBlpatimj. In ordar to establisb the 
ekarflctcr of ojftdna on tk* baaia of dlBleothvt l<^o bbj* :— 

y*ayspi fuktirh avnlo evo jwjiUiiavidyri toUiSpI tstathnnirTScyo* 

bliftvarQpiiifijiUopid<iimt¥efiBVt®^®ti* bhivaripiiviilya soproyO'jatiH prnmS- 
Cantii PitUujpnimB pitlhagotalvo aali ysb pTnrnuhb&Tab lattT&aiulhikHfnCi' 
ttiuli-nivunUka pounwtvit Popittha pjnmJlTftl. 

[/) VttdriDiBnkntpulhmpKriiiiAtBi p. SSS, Bomhvy Bcliiiooj 
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concomitant annihilntion of ffiibjrtance having the abovG four 
characteristics. 

There is a lighting up or iUumination of objects (not nlrenriy 
liluiitinate^) in the knowledge of the valid means of proof. 

Tfiere is an iintecedcnt or con com i tan I annihilation of u 
substance having the said four characterLstics in knowledge. 

Here also the major premise—the rtjfipti — is a general 
proposition the truth of which is established by the ohservation 
of a particular instance^ riz., that in the case of illumination of 
objects by rays of light there is an tuvitriable antecedent (»r coit> 
comitnnt phenomenon, t.e., rhe atmihilotion of darkness which 
is a positive form of being. 


ksn Ajiiiiitifc tbp iiHir 
ibi AilToidiiL. 


Kamimnja rotses the following objoclions 
against tlie above inference of the Advaitins :— 


TI)e instance of physical iilaminutioii is not a teJevaut in^ 
stance at all and docs not eslablisli the universal rclatiou of oon> 
ooiuitauce between the phenomenon of illti initi atmn and the 
phenoinenon of anolhilation of ignorance us a positive form of 
existence, because intellectual tllumiiialion is quite different from 
physical illtimination. The term prukaiii t$ used here In two 
different scut^es. os intellectuul tiluiumation means 

apprehension of objocteof knowledge in perception, inference, etc. 
This intellectual illuininaLion is due, not to light, but to con* 
scionsness alone pra/rd^a/rufiam). Lighi cannot 

produce intellectual iUuminatiou or appixOienaion of objectu of 
knowledge, it simply helps the operaiion of the organ of vision by 
removing ibe obstacle, fiz., darkness which stands in the way of 
visual perception. Intellectual i 11 umination (prttkd.fs) consists in 
iipprchending the objects of knowledge andnot in simply removing 
the obstacles thereto {uu hi ctmdAinirufUUantdtrani praktUaka* 

I vain). Hence the relation of sequetice or concomitance l>etwc<etj 
the physical illumiciation by light and the annihilation of darkness 
cannot establiab a similar relation between intelJectim] illumina-^ 
lion and annihilation of ignorance as a positive form of being. 
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There beiog tio rcsembtaiicein kind iiciween the twociilircly (lifTer 
rent typca 0^ tllumiDalioQ the imlance of iibyaioid iUuioiiiKtUih if 
rill irrelovunl instance.* The fallticy of fabs analo'fy therefore 
vitiates the'vhtito body of tiic nrgiimen t. Tin; fallacy of I> 

in reHjttJot of tbo term (iltumliiatioEi) is tvortli 

notice. 

t^veit tissuiulng for nrgimiBnt’a stake that illuriunation 
fl^ruffSid) tneitna not only inlGlleoiinil illntniuiitioiii i.c., iipprc- 
hension of the objeetB of knowledge, bnt'also any fuiiciioii which 
lieiiis or facilitiOeft 4Ue act of iuklleetual iUino[nation (such an 
lljp mianitiuDS of the Bcnse organs, light, etc.) it foUowi that in 
every instance of illofninattou in this wfidc sense there must bo 
priii^ni siii an invariable antiicedciit or ooucoinitant a substance 
b'jftring the four ebaructmstios uicnlioiied above, tiust as in tlie 
iiisiauce of the rays of light w hich illuminrito the object^i ni>t 
illuminated already tlw anmhilation of darkness ia present aa an 
invariabte lUitBcedeni ; juat as hi the instance of intellectual ilin- 
minalion of the objeete of knowledge tliC annihilation of a poeiilve 
siiUstauco, I-13., ignorance is present as an invariiihle antecedent. 
si .uikrly in the jastatice of iliiunination (i c-, operatiom liell^ 
iiig apprehension of ohiocts) effecteil by the mgans of senses, the 
amuhlifluoii of a simibr substance, anofhfr ignorance (a/fUina)^ 
nuist bo present as an invariable fuiEecedenl or concomitant. 

.\tiii ogivin we can infer another non-knowledge us an 
invariable antecedent or ctmoomitant to this tj/flaini which Uiia 
iafcrenco aims ot J lor this UJidcr discussion also t)uing 

hnaed on a valid itifereniai enmea under the head of 
jiVotu or knowledge estiihlialied try valid moan a of proof. 

Now if another, rijn'Ttdi l>e ostabliElicd .is an antccodcnl to 
thi»- which tliifi itifcrence iries to prove, that affiSini must 

hide, Uic inference implies, the non-kiitiwledge which is located 
iu the ff^ahuotn and veils it and not Ihe Brefmiuif itself. And as 


^ R, BU.* l"U^r Bcfinlwj J^difeotiL 
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iliu tsceotiil afftona biis opjify<i iJte screeniag priDciijf*^ 
fts iia locus and object, tt bus no licitriitg upon lit 

tltcrefore, liaa got tio utility in the range of our phiiowpbic spe- 
i'ulaliou aa the uupiMisition of such ou stands witliDui any 

purp<ise. .4j3flti»J is cognised aa a acroeniiig principle in oor 
pUilosopbic conoeptionT It bides iiTubnum ilie locoa'conscious- 
nc 5 s and os A becoming principle it produces tbia cosmic manifold. 
H no aucb pnnioso be s^eed by admitting a mstml tijiHina us lui 
imtcceilcnt to tbe positive tiridija pimved by Lbc said inference, it 
is wuipietely ujfelt:^ to suppose aucli an mitity, ' And from tliie 
supposition tins inferonoe involves as well tlio fallacy of infinite 
regress. But Utc instance of these livo separate igiiornocos 
wbicb may be proved by tbe same logic advanced hy iJic 
op|«iiGnt blinaelf, u ould be con trad iciory ' (rfradd/ta) to tbc 
ooncluijion drawn l)y bim. The fallac}’ therefore lies in tbc 
universal major premise — 'tiiiU all inatanocB of iliutnjnntian arc 
preceded by the aiuiibilation of a positive form of existence liaving 
certain claunicteristies, wliicb ia not only maierially fulfio bm 


BfintaraafKlhBkatve saU todajftilniuii BwliiiiaJirwiilWHttiiVdakBrU 
(iiajfuloiiipavroDll, ten^vriatrAt tiidajrianaih Bnhmu^u tm aai^at fcrtjfiim, 
opnrr^miirthirfya apr»tiyain4i»*y* aiiinniiltiiliviinft ni^phii- 

til tirwihuBftoIjMltarjartliiiih lit tot knllumit. 

SntUpiakalikE. p. t TB- 

V [a) Wboit tki} iihetidmoAoii lotpiiad by titu middla icem. inao^iul of 
inrariftbly nooampanyiag Uw pbenomimon itcpliad by tbii jnaj Jf, ia Bi>t at dl 
twnd tw occur aking ivlib it vo tiavc « fallacy aallud virudtAaiicrittt. 
AMfiidinfitttVaUyiiyBiniliMya MTwWf-atL'mA meiu» a reasnu ttJiiah oon- 
Undlcla ibc fioal eonclosiun, Tints ii maj ii1*k) b« takim m a fallwi-y of 
coatnulkdory (fwsaonuiff- 

rid< VaifiyayanablMisyn, t i P: 

Skid bantunuiUltvuiwtyjk tAdvirodbt viruddbah. 
ftf) riif*- NyitjaTirltika, p. IT2, Boummi EdiUou 
(J) ViJ« Indiiin Logic and .^tanjibrn by A. B. ftciih, p. 14U. 
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alKO, when rloseSy exaintne^i hi foumi to 1 k} conlradietofy to 
the cflDdu^ion drawn Iw ihe opponent himsetf.* 

If the opponent argues tlmt in tlte Inatince of intdlectual 
tlJuininatjDii done ignorance having the^iaii] four charaoleriBtfcaif* 
present as an invariable antecedent, bui in the instance of illutni- 
natiem effected by the organs of senses and also tn the instance of 
illumination indicated by the opponent’s inference of no 

Bcjiarate ignorances are present as invariable antecedent or 
concomitant^ Lhea it amounte to a denial of the rj/apH—a denial 
of universal relation of invarible concomitance between tiie 
phenomenon of iHtunination and the phenomenon of aimihiia- 
Uon of ignorance. Tims the universal premise which states 
this relation of uoiversal concomitance would be false; or in other 
words if the phenomenon of illttmination is soiuetimea preceded 
by the annihilation of ignonuK^ and tjOtaetiines not, then tberO 
can l;e no generalisation at all of any relation of invariable eon* 
comitanoe between the two phenomena and therefore the esifi* 
tence of ignorance on the hasia of the said inference would not 
be established at all. The vyapti or the general proposition is 
materially tme when the invariable concomitance lielween tlic 
two phenomena is established by observation of on adequate 
number of instances. But if thare lie some inatonces in wliich 
this concomitance fails, f. c.I in which the phenomenon implted 
by the middle term does not ucoompany the phenomenon implied 
by the major term, the result is Ihai there can be no cydpli, no 
generalisation of the relation of invariable concomitance between 
the two pbunotnenu and any sjUugism based upon this wrong 
generaH^atioii is fallacious; this fuLlacy is knot™ as dHUikcw- 
tUca ttehi in Indian logic. An UlustrntiDn will moke it clear, 
Sound is eternal for it is devoid of tactual properties, fii the 
instances ul jars and other things tt is observed tlnit there 
is a relation of ot^prcseiice or concomitance between tactual 

^ (■) tt. tth.. p. TTS, Bonibaj^ Edition. 

(b) Vide drUKApralub^ikap ftp. 1 Ikaultsiji 'Edilkiti* 
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properties and destructibiUt;. From iLieiie iueiancee o&e may 
generalise that all Ibing-s having tactual properties are things 
which are liable to ilestruction; with this universal proposition 
as t^e major premise a sjliogiem may bo thus constructed— 

AJI things having tactual properties are things which are 
liable to dent ruction. 

Sound 15 not a thing having tactual properties. 

Sound is not a thing which ia liable to desiruction. 

This inferenoe is fallacious; apart from other fallacies it is 
subject to the fallacy of the falsity of the major premise. It is 
not true that in all instances without any exception the presence 
of tactual properties invariably accompanies the presence of 
defitructibitity. There are negative instances In which t&etual 
properties arc not accompanied by destructibiljty. It is found 
that atonis though they possess tactual propertiea are not [iiible 
to destruction (djrrfyaffi sparjarflriiicc apur iti). These 

negative instances must not be neglected. Hence if the hetu, 
or the phenomenon implied by the middle tenD» is found in 
some instances to accompany and in some other instances not 
to accompany the phenomenon implied by the major term 
Isffdhya), iben tliero can be tto oj/spfi—no universatioation of 
tho relation of concomitance between the two phenomena. Tliie 
fatlncy of inference is iiltiniotely based upon a fallacy of nDn> 
olmervation, i. c,, neglect of Dcgative instances wbich should 
bave 1>eeD taken notice of.* 

> fd] ATi*itciliititfjOj sBvyabhid&rah nityal; i!n M»FU apiir- 

davfm luuDlibah OBitfiib un ea Utliil sBp&HaTnn ^abdsh taamut 

(iBpar^atTnl aitya Aabdah spitrfavfia apih oityadeq, mpahlii buddbinuutyu aa- 

VDtByiyaiiaLhfi^yB. 1.2. S. 

l6) Vat klialu «iidliyataj|iit[yBTTlkitvs uii iwyatra vartate tad 
vyalihicarJ batra yn hctianpottn ubbaranUTeiritja iiiiiatB Boh aualkaalikah. 

Nyiyavflfttikft, pp. um.70, Dettnroa Edition, 
(r) Bb.. p. IBB, I^dtaa Library Edition, 
fd) Anitupniltiliilia. pp 17 S-T 0 , Bombay Editwn. 

(«) Indian Logic and Aiotniimi. by A. B. KeLib. 
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To fulJgtt thf Itifereuce under discii^on from Ibia etand- 
poiiit tbo opponent la plncud between tbe two boTna of n 
dileuomi. 

If to idt inataiice^j witbutiL» ^iiglo exception, illomumtion, 
10 preceded by tbe aimitulmioii of ignoimnce tlnin in tbe insimee 
of the particiifar infoiencc of the opponent and atao in (be 
instanee of the opemtion of a«!n£C organs tbs exisknee of 
diffemni ignorances as acpnrntesubs^tauees would be n^tablubed 
- wh'icb is eonirudiotory lo the position of thsoppunenu 

Again if there ate ^me exceptions in wiiich Ulumtnntlon 
IB not preoediid by eantbtlaiion of ignorance then tJtc rnlotiou 
L^r conconutunee would not he unlvecsat and eonsequeuily llio 
opponeni^s cundusiaii would be fal^e, being based on a fnlse 
major ptxtmisc. 

lUiirhination prOiXMlixI by ignorance citber in all c^a^es 
wuboui exception or tboro are £«mc exceptions- 

Tbc oppojH^nt'a |wsitiou is either seif'Contradictoiry or 
BulijiMit to Lite inllacy of tfie falsity of the major premise^ 

Hence the iiiferoocc as advanced by the Advaitinii for tbo 
GstabiUbincnt of uMdm ns n positive entity h fnliacioiis tn mom 
ways Ibiui one t and on Uie basis of this inference, says Hanui* 
nuja, posiiivo oiiaracter of <{jmm cannot bo established. 

^gain to prtt've tloL* untunubEf uiiarnctor of (be Advaitiit'b 
inferem^; adviUtoe llic following ouunter>reasonings; 

1. whicb ia u matter of dinputo. is not locatetl in 

/frrfhtNCfi wbieft pare conacionanesa, l>ecavfsc it is a/fldnd like 
tb^ ci/tbbi'^ in oysmr-silver. Jjiidnrf ciin reside in a 

mnscion? itcing or knower and not in alieaUite auisoioijsncss. 

in Lbs kiiiuver vaila tim true naturf of itie oyster and 
makes h ap;>car ns ^tver. 

‘1. djAiiffts (teing ajfhtnn rnnuot veil knnivUidgr, it can 
veil only an obiL’Ctaii stieo in tUe case of oyster-silver, JjfiuMjj 
veils opticr alicfb which is an object to the {mrteiver. 

3, Jjriiina eaniuit be suhlaied by knowfedgi^ kfcauae 
(ijAifiia niiiiiok veil knowtedge ; ajUilm that is suklated by 
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knowledge veils lUe object of that knowledge* Tlius ajiUtnu of 
oyster b snblnted by knowledge because oyster is an object of 
knowledge* If the tij^na regarding Brahman be retnovablc 
by knowledge, then Brahman beeomea an olgect of knowledge, 

4* Brahman cannot be the location of ayjldfta becanise 
Brakinnn is not a knower aa the pot b not a kmwer, 

6, Inferential knowledge cannot Iuito an antecedent 
ajfidno other than its own antecedent non-eiistence^ because it ia 
knowledge derived from valid proofs. The inference which 
liofl been advanced by the Advaitins to establish ajiliim proves 
the esialenco of another o/ndno veiling tltje ajfluna establish¬ 
ed by the Advaitin's inference. Thus the Advaitin's inference 
leads to the establialimant of ajnSna^ svliich goes against the 
Advaittt position. To avoid this, it is better to deny a/flana'as a 
positive entity ; a/fiuna can only lie antecedent non-eristence 
of knowledge* 

6. Knowledge oamiot destroy an cutity (caatu). For 
this knowledge is mere knowleilge without being endowed 
with speoial powers. Knowledge and ihat which b other than 
knowledge destroy a substance only when endowed wUh 
sjiecial powers^ such as the knowledge of tjogins and the dab. 

7. .-l/««»ia which b a positive entity cannot be subUted 
by knowledge becauHe it is positive in its character like the pot,* 

1 (fl) ViTudadfafagUamajfi^tiiinajnaQaaiiilraBTEthjiiMoiysbi BjMoatrit* 

i ulitikady Bj obt At. 

{fr) VtTodnJlijaBrUtaaiaijiatn Di jlinti£variictua ^uktikiidjs- 

iautuTot, TiaKynvAraoaia hi tat. 

Ajarmam luki&iLiiAairiutyBdi iaiUAvJiiyiiiiiTtuA^Tat_>yaj'jSaanJ- 

varty&xnaiflaaadi tAjjoSoaTi^jSvarscaiD yatiia ^lyodyaj&iiaiun. 

(d) Brolimft an ajfiiDiUpftdaih jaHtrlvavitaha]; gfjatudtrsl. 

(e) Vivadndliy&aifeADL pnitnaaAjOaiijiiii fraprij^oIbhaVtttiriktijlUaap^r* 
vak&ih ti« hhAVttti pramn^ijaADulvul bhftvadAhJiititaiaj flKnftaaaii.[ mpi.Ttn, j, ^j^. 
ifiunaTat. 

(jO JfiJinBm n't vitirt^akAtfi. dalitiTw^iiwbriiitiHpflviralu «Ati 

jaAaatvat y*d vwtuRO vinijiknia UMhAktmfeiapnhrthbilaih jn^amajaa. 
D4inoB jAlha yogipnbbrtijfiaOBih yalhu oa tnudgarSdi, 

89 
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Against ilicsa objections of RAioSiiujists tbc AdvaltiBS con¬ 
tend that they do not admit an cjMna which 
Adniti»'.r*pij veilsojfiana. The inference is not intended 
to^labtieb nji!#j«a ; it ia established by or-witr 

nest intelligence and ia wiibont beginning. The inference and 
other proofs are advanced to eeiabliBh its positive character 
and not exisience.’ No furiher elaboration ia necoSAary hero us 
till s point liaa been already Uiscoesed at length in connexion 
with the question of the seat of a/nSwa. Thus the charge of 
inconeluaiveness of the middle term or Irsla is not to tho point. 
Ab regards the inalancc of lamp as revealing what was conceal' 
cd, the charge is that knowledge is the only revealing factor, 
and so the analogy of tlie lamp and knowledge fails. In answer 
to this objection, the Advaiiins siy that by the espre^iion re* 
veniing factor as applied to htinp in ihia particular example tlicy 
mean what is contradieiofy to non-revealing factors (flpnl^LJ^tt• 
rirwefhtj and so helping agents such as the sun, light, sense 
organs, etc., are incinded by the term prakdiaka. They however 
diiFer In their distinctive functions. 

Thus, knowledge is contradictory to nescience which veils 
RD object, 60 it is an illuminating principle, apiiitiial in nature, 
which is selhrevcaled and self-ovideui. Light ia contradictory 
to dtirkucas which screens an object from the view of the per* 
ceiver. It is an illuminating principle but is inert in its nature. 
The eye is a primary mstramBnt in vlsufll pcrceptloiL It is thus 
an illuminating principle but only as nn inatramenL* 

(ff) BfanvarCipDiuBiriaaBnii ofl jftaiiavliiS^yiuii UhftVMOimtrot ghatSiJivat. 

HAm&uajB-Bhliijrs, p ITS, Bombuy EtbilniL 

I rfJii Cft.i p, GOi. s&mnnmBte'jfliuiaaiyft Brikgfjtiddhffltiaiytt 
bcMihyjLkvUi. 

^ Yodjapl flmibbAva-cftkaury^Ejfeto'ftjfa gliAtOdiTyafijakutTara 5ain3iiitiii 
tkiituipytuiubbam^y^i yt^yB^SnouTirodhitrat nlokneya 

w t^ytHjno-'tfiiT>d kitT&t j fkdiipf CftfcsUf apsuofe^iLllijbllilWBHl 

jumti gah^t iiidhmiaifit saiiibbnrfltJ’eTft 
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As regards t(je coitDtor^arguments advanced by the critics 
the Advaitfas observe that theiirst, second^ and third tnftfrenees 
^ in w^cb ajfltmt is the minor icrm or /?afr.j(r and the fl/ddaa in 
the case of oyster is an expknatory example, are faulty Iwcause 
they are conditional or (sopddM/ca). ConditicD or upadhi^ in 
abort is that which is pretient in Ihc explunatorv example but not 
in the minor anil thus accompanies the itia|Dr and is not iiivari' 
ably aecQrapaiiie<) by the middle.* In tbo inferences imdereoii- 
sideration the explanatory Imtunces may be ebametensed by 
secondary a/ilSna or palkcu/rlaiia as distinguished from the prin¬ 
ciple of cosmic iliusion or m/ihi/ibiRo. The aj^na residing 
in oyster can l>e explained as poUard/deua but ayfldtiu 
the minor or pak^at which meaiia mfila/MjtRu cannot be so 
explained. 

The fottrth infercDce again h conditioitol because the explsu- 
atory example, the pot* can he cbaructerised as pJtalavyApyit but 
not Brithmatii the minor term iu thcsyllogiBtu. 

Tlje fifth inference does not jiffeot the Advaitink position, 
for they do not prove by iLcit iuferenoe the existence of ne- 
Bcicuce hut only its poaitive character, nescience being established 
by ^uA'^icaifunitu, or witness intelligence. 

Iu the sixth inference the middle ta unreal in itself becaiiee 
hnowledgc is a s^I/dumiDoiis, self-evident entity in which tboru 
can W no addition or sublractioo of power. Thus tho middle as 
determined by ilie absence of sfitHdiil ptiwer cannot i« etitnblbheil. 
The middle is culled vide^tt^a^iddha or ia not established sn respect 
of its (jualtfying adjuncts. 

In the seventh inferont-e the eyUpti or invariable ttjncoral- 
tonce fails in the case of the ajUdm of oysfcr*ajlver 
which (ajiUiwi) js jioBitivc acttitdijjg to tlie fitiind|)oint of 
Advaita-Vedanta nm! yet is subJated by the true knowledge of 
oyster. 

• The nature of upSdhi and lum h iamlidaU'S infnreoM biia hem dia- 
euB«ed tu Clwpter Vl. 
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rosT-SA^KAiL^ Dwrucncs 


Thiij dialectic we litivtf so far follawcd removcH the doubts 
and cerules tbecliarges ol the opponents of Advaltn-Vedanta and 
establishes aridyn, or the principle of cosmic ilhisioUj os a pwitive 
entity winch is inexplicable in its nature. This catdt/d is begiif* 
niftgloss and itcing the principle of cosmic illuston iutroducea 
tnultiplicity, stibject'Objtcl relations, iiidividnalitj, ctc,> where 
there is but one iindifferentiated Being. Pain, sorrow, griel and 
all other evils of life arise from a consciousness of multiplicity. 
To one wlio sees one in t!ie apparent many no sorrow or no evil 
can come. But the knowledge of the absolute one-neiia and ibe 
illusory character of this world does noi dawn so long as cridyS 
persists. It ie only when the veil of m idpd or nescience is 
removed, that we can reeliae tins utter hollowness of this world; 
we become conscious that this phenomenal world ia superimpos¬ 
ed on the Being whose nature is Being-Bliss-Gonscioiisncas, The 
study of the VedSnta removes uridyS and reveals true knowledge 
completely disentangled from the accidental impurities* It ie in 
absolute moniam, where all multiplicity vanishes and where 
knower, knowledge and known are all merged in one iindifferen- 
tiated Being, that we hud ineffable Bliss. It is to this end, to 
the removal of misery and to the atlftinment of Bliss, that the 
study of the Vedftnta tends. 
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